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The Schools Are Not Proper Fields for Propaganda and Contribution Solicitors. 


















“Some day I’m going to visit that wonderful 
Fathers’ Association of yours!” 

I had made that threat for months to a friend 
of mine who for years has been a detective on 
the Philadelphia police force, and at the March 
meeting made the threat good. 

Frankford High School is one of the most 
modern in the city. Its Fathers’ Association 
is one of the livest associations of its kind in 
the world. Let me go further and say it is th 
livest. I make this claim with all due regard 
for the fathers’ associations which I have never 
seen or even heard of, for it is so far in advance 
of all my expectations that I believe it is en 
titled to this extravagant superlative. 

Ten years ago, the father of one of the 
Frankford High School pupils gathered to 
gether a dozen kindred spirits and organized an 
association, the object of which was to secure 
athletic supplies for the boys. This year, the 
constantly growing association numbers 1500 
men, about two-thirds of whom endeavor to s« 
cure seats at each monthly gathering. 

At the March meeting my companions and I 
reached the schoo] a little before 7 p. m. The 
meeting was scheduled to start at 8:00 o’clock 
and when we arived the Ights had not been 
turned on. Nevertheless the doors were open 
and eighteen or twenty men had just arrived 
from various directions. Through the un 
lighted corridors and up three flights of stairs 
we pushed our laughing Wily until we reached 
the big gymnasium on the third floor. It too 
was unlighted, but between three and four 


hundred men sat there beh'nd  rosy-tipped 


waiting for the lights to be turned on. 
My first glance at that throng of waiting men 


cigars 


whose forms were but dimly seen through th 
vas something 
out of the ordinary. Men of all walks of life 


did not gather in such force for the 


smoky air, showed me that her 


ordinary 
These mén were not here because of a duty 
they were here because they wanted to be here. 
They intended to b early enough to get a seat 
near the front. 


The entire meeting bore out my first impres 


sion. Here was something that welfare men 
had been trying to inaugurate for years. Here 
was a group where class,feeling was forgotten 
and where great broad-chested, gray-haired men 
were boys again. 

Lawyer Harr:son and Plumber Casey wer 
plain Bill and Joe, or if perchance they wer 
strangers, or had been strangers an hour before, 
they were now friends meeting on mutual 
ground. 


The Song lead r who ste pped on the platform 


as the l'ghts were switched on was a salesman 
from one of the big elothing tablishments in 
the downtown district. But he was more than 
asalesman: HH: as “a man with a smile” and 
he carried his audi from “My Sunny Ten 
nessee” to “Stand Up and Sing for Yow 
Father” and back again thr ugh “I Ain’t No 


body’s Derling” and “Sweet Adelin 
By the time the gymnasium ¢] struck 


eight the immense room was filled. The ery to 


“move up” had been given and over eight 
hundred cha rs had been simultaneously jerked 


Where Men Swarm 


A Visit to the Fathers’ Association of Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia—Where Twelve Hundred 


Fathers Meet Once a Month. 
Richard S. Bond. 


forward so that additional rows could be placed 
in the rear. ‘The circus tier stands at the sides 
were filled; the balcony was filled; and both up 
and down stairs were filled around the walls 
There were at least 1100 


men in that gymnasium, and probably 1200 


with standing fathers. 

Two years ago, seats could not be had at 
eight o’clock. ‘Today, you come up in the dark 
it 7:30, and hurry a little for fear you will not 
be numbered among the seated dads. 

The speaker of the evening on the particular 
night | attended was Dr. John R. Hart of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He had been ther 
before In fact he had graduated from that 
school. The men knew him and liked him 
Ile was not only the speaker but he was 
friend Ll had brought his 


clee club, his 
boxers, his singers and his musicians with him. 


But by pore they fame on, und in betweell se 


<A 


lections of the Frankford Band, wl 
Vay Is alway n attendance, but which I failed 


to hear mentioned in the list of “expenses,” the 


solig leader taught that crowd of doctors, 
plumbers, lawyers, laborers, bankers, carpen 
ters that crowd of men from all walks of life 


the song greeting to be given Dr. Hart when 
he app red on thi platform 
“Oh Johnnie, 
Oh Johnnie, your’re a friend of mine. 


With your hand down in your pocket 


youre a Triend of mine, 


ves do 8 1 ul ( 

(A prolonged whistle) 
(Thi multaneou pin I 
nn | d 
(a long drawn out ah-a-a-a-a’’) 


7+ 41 } lx 
And those men pract CEE just as d ligently 
is they had practiced the ‘siss-boom-bah’ yell ot 


their grammar schools, colleges, or frats, twenty, 


thirty, Ves il son stances, forty years ago. 
Phe vy liked t Phey iked to have a smiling 
leader teach them a nonsensical song with a 


histl and al “ah-a-a-a v that they could roll 


out in honor ol speake r they liked. 

The entertainment was good, but 1 have been 
to many entertainments just as good and better 
vhere a few hundred men and women watched 
and listened half listlessly and then went yawn- 
ingly home. It was not the entertainment that 
appealed to me but the fact that there was 
something here in this room that had solved th« 
great problem of how to mold a community into 
a happy whole. 

And as the reports of the various committees 
“something” gradually came to 


the surface, It was Service 


were read, this 
written in large 
letters in everything that these men did. Thi 
or ginal dozen or so who had started out to pur 
chase athletic equipment for their boys, had 
grown into 1500 who are still anxious to secur 
athletic equipment but who have broadened the 
scope of their work and are now doing things 
that the builders probably never dreamed of 
vhen they commenced. 

Thirty nine hundred dollars was taken in by 
the Fathers’ Association during the past year, 
and practically all was paid out again. The 
active members paid dues of $2.50 each, while 


38 








va 


tri nssoe ate Irie mix rs paid $1 vearly. 


Collee 
tions are also taken up at each meeting into 
vhich members and visitors plece contributions, 
Cards are always passed which may be filled out 
ith the names and addresses of men anixous to 
becom members. At the meeting I attended, 
fourteen active and 38 assoc ate members wer 
added to the roll. 

Che money is spent for speakers, refresh 
ments, the securing of athletic equipment, for 
the maintenance of the glee club of 120 mem 
bers,—for anything and everything in fact that 

ll tend to make a better school and a better 
Association.: During the past year 
the association has been largely instrumental 
in securing one of the most magnificent publie 
United States. This has 


st lately been dedicated in Frankford. 


playgro inds in the 


Another important work that the Fathers’ 
Associatio 


work for older brothers or fathers of boys whe 


i has undertaken, is the securing ol 


are pony through school but who would be 


forced to leave school were the supports ot their 
families unable to secure emplovinent 
“OW, have 1 skilled mechanic available. Hy 
ean do anything around an automobile. He is 
stron est, and needs a job. His son will 
be forced to leave school unless this man secures 
ork If anvone has a job for this man, see 


rie itter the meet ng.” 

This MmnNOoUunCcemMene 18 all that Ss needed If 
me of the men in the a idience has knowledge 
tf a possible opening for that man, the know! 
ed ce s passed on when the meeting 3s over. 


I} it’s vhat the aussociation is tor and 11 does 


‘| ne balance oft cash on hand at the particular 


meeting | utte nded Was very near the $750 
mark \ sinking fund is maintained. And at 
this meeting, the members unanimously agreed 
to make pplication for the incorporation 
( ( ition 
st nts « ankfor g scl 
Thi dent f the Frankford high school 
ure Tortunate indeed. hey have back ot them 


a bods of men that sees to it that the scholar- 
ships that are their due are available: that 
they have a piace To play; that they have equip: 
ment to play with; that their fathers are not 
merely kept at work, but are rounded up in the 

sociation where they come to know one another 
and to appreciate one another. 

And do th boys appreciate this Fathers’ 
Association ¢ Phe are 


aud proud of the fact that their fathers 


spend one night each month in their gym. Very 


as proud of it as they 


few of the boys attend these meetings—there 
But the boys 
are there in spirit and delighted that “Dad” 


sn’t room for the fathers alone. 


can go up to the old school a few times each 
year and sing and cheer and grow young again. 

No one need visit Frankford for the purpose 
of bringing to it the proper community spirit. 
The community spirit, bearing the name “ser- 
vice” is alr ady there and is growing so rapidly 
that the enormous gymnasium is getting too 
small to hold it. Already the auditorium has 
been utilized for special meetings, and soon it 
will have to be used each month—for all meet- 

(Concluded on Page 139) 
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What Shall We Expect of the High School 


Principal? 


Professor J. B. Edmonson, School of Education, University of Michigan. 


On the oceasion of an inspection of one of 
the smaller Michigan schools during the spring 
of 1920, the superintendent of schools urged me 
to speak before the high school assembly on 
the subject, “What should be the relationship 
between Superintendent and Principal?” I 
asked him to explain the reason for this unusual 
request and in reply he stated, “The principal 
does not recognize my authority as superintend- 
ent and the pupils have come to have a feeling 
that the principal is the head of the high school, 
and the principal really thinks that he is super- 
I pointed 
out to the superintendent that it would not be 


ior to me in high school matters.” 


very satisfactory to discuss his proposed ques- 
tion before a group of pupils and further sug- 
vested that his proposed problem was one that 
called for a conference between the principal 
and the superintendent. This incident is, of 
course, an unusual one but it serves to empha 
size the fact that the status and duties of the 
high school principal are in dispute. 

In this paper I will, therefore, concern my 
self first with the high school principal in the 
school system with fewer than 25 teachers in 
the grades and high school. In such a system, 
the entire school enrollment is very likely to be 
housed in one building, or at the most, a cen 
tral building and one or more ward buildings. 
The superintendent is quite certain to have full 
responsibility for the management and super 
vision of the entire system. Now what is the 
status of the high school principal in this 
smaller system? I have in recent years sub 
mitted this question to a number of superin- 
tendents and principals and the best answer 
that | have received is to the effect that the 


high school principal with large, adminisrative, 
and supervisory duties is a “fifth wheel” in the 
small school system. The superintendent who 


nade this statement declared further that the 
administration of his own school system has 
been greatly improved by the discontinuance 
ff the oftice of high sehool principal. Is this 
iperintendent correct in his description of the 
high school principal, or does the principal have 
a well-defined field of work in the small school 
system ¢ 
Division of Responsibility. 

lo secure information on this question | 
have sought to discover the actual division of 
responsibility between the superintendent and 
the principal, in a limited number of smaller 
systems. The inquiries reveal a wide range of 
difference in school practice. In answer to the 
question concerning the division of respon- 
sibility, one reports the following situation in 
a high sehool with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately one hundred. 

“The relationship between superintendent and 
high school principal which is considered in 
most places as more or less of a complexity 1s a 
very simple matter in this school. T'he super 
intendent is in absolute command of all affairs. 
One of the high school instructors is called the 
principal and his chief duty is to take the high 
school attendance. For this extra work he is 
paid a sum slightly in excess of the regular 
Salary. He also wins the name of principal. 
The superintendent believes that this condi- 
tion may seem far from the ideal relationship 
between the superintendent and principal, but 
he states that this subordination of the prin- 
cipal to the rank of an instructor has been made 
necessary because of the too frequent changes 

A paper read before the Michigan Association of 


Superintendents and School ®@°+«r4 Members, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, March 27, 19zz. 


in the principalship and the incompetence of 
some of the former principals.” 

In another school the following division of 
responsibility is reported: “The superintend- 
ent assumes full responsibility for the super- 
vision of the teachers. The principal has charge 
of the session room, the discipline therein, the 
attendance report.” 

In another school a very different situation 
is reported as follows: “The principal is the 
executive officer of the high school. His duty 
is to carry out the wishes of the superintend- 
ent. Ilowever, the ‘give and take’ principle 
exists between these two officers and a good deal 
of freedom is permitted to the principal as well 
as to the other teachers in the school system.” 

In still another school this type of situation 
is reported: “The principal has been placed on 
a higher basis than merely signing excuses for 
Instead of a 
figurehead it is found that there is plenty of 
work for him to do, especially in the field of 
dealing with the outside activities of the high 
school.” 


absences and posting notices. 


In another small school organized as a six- 
year high school, the following report is given: 
“The superintendent directs general policy of 
the schools, including both the grades and high 
school. The principal has almost absolute con- 
trol of matters of supervision and administra- 
tion in the high school. The superintendent 
visits and advises with the high school teachers, 
but the principal directs and controls all of the 
high school activities. In this particular school 
the principal teaches ten hours per week and 
the superintendent teaches eight.” 

Principal Is Fifth Wheel. 

It is evident from these reports: on typical 
small school situations that there are marked 
differences in the amount and type of work 
assigned to high school principals. The amount 
of responsibility varies from the care of the 
attendance in the one case to full responsibility 
for high school supervision and administration 
in another case. If the cases reported are typi- 
eal, it would be difficult to formulate a rule 
based on actual practice to govern the division 
of authority and responsibility between the 
superintendent and the principal. 

During the past seven years I have had ocea- 
sion to visit over 250 small school systems in 
Michigan. After careful consideration of the 
function of the high school principal in these 
smaller schools | have arrived at the conclusion 
that the principal with well-defined supervisory 
and administrative duties is a “fifth wheel”. 
In fact, 1 am of the opinion that the adminis- 
tration of the small school would be greatly im- 
proved by the elimination of the office of high 
school principal and the assignment of its 
alleged administrative and supervisory respon- 
sibilities to the superintendent. I have arrived 
at this conclusion because of the following facts: 

First, there is no need for two trained officials 
for the handling of the supervisory and admin- 
istrative duties in the smaller school systems. 

Second, a division of responsibility results in 
confusion in the minds of patrons, teachers and 
students as to the responsible authority in the 
high school. 

Third, a division of responsibility creates too 
great a chance for the inefficient administrator, 
either superintendent or principal, to shift re- 
sponsibility. 

In too many of the smaller schools the super- 
intendent is litthke more than the chief teacher 
ot the school, or the one who teaches the classes 
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not desired by other members of the teaching 
staff. His administrative and supervisory 
duties are not highly regarded by the board of 
education or the faculty. 

In the way of summary of my opinion con- 
cerning the principal in the smaller school sys- 
tem, I would endorse the point of view of the 
first superintendent quoted in the article when 
he says, “The superintendent is in absolute 
command of all affairs.” This, of course, does 
not mean that the superintendent takes the 
attendance in the high school study hall and 
does all of the administrative work in the 
school. However, it does mean that the super- 
intendent feels responsible for originating, dele- 
gating and checking up the various policies and 
activities required in the operation of a suc- 
cessful school. 

In the smaller schools the superintendent 
needs to magnify his administrative responsi- 
bilities and to organize his daily program 80 as 
to provide time to care for the same in a satis- 
factory manner. 

Status of Principal in Larger Schools. 

When we turn to the status and duties of 
the high school principal in the larger school 
systems, that is, systems employing more than 
fifty teachers in grades and high school work, 
we, of course, find a very different situation 
than that described in the smaller school sys- 
tems. It is unnecessary to urge that the high 
school principal in a system where the high 
school is housed in a building of its own is an 
official of great importance in the school sys- 
tem. In such a system a principal is, or should 
be, much more than the chief clerk with the tra- 
ditional added duties of the man who “hands 
cut the chalk.” Historically, the building prin- 
cipal appeared upon the scene long before the 
superintendent. It is true that in the begin- 
ning his power was not as extensive as that of 
the present superintendent of schools, but from 
the beginning it has been more direct in matters 
educational. With the growth of enrolments, 
however, situations have developed in our high 
schools that have made it difficult for the office 
of the principal to retain much of its former 
responsibility in educational matters. Too fre- 
quently in some of our better systems, the prin- 
cipal has become an official burdened with such 
minor but important administrative matters as 
supervising hall discipline, answering corres- 
pondence, filling in questionnaires, making up 
statistical reports, answering the telephone, 
checking accounts of student organizations, tak- 
ing care of emergencies connected with the 
heating or ventilating of the building, inter- 
viewing callers on unimportant business, and 
receiving complaints of teachers concerning dis- 
ciplinary difficulties. His time has been in some 
cases so monopolized by these duties that he 
has had little time or energy left for perform- 
ing such duties as are required for the formulat- 
ing of forward-looking policies, developing unity 
of effort among the members of the teaching 
staff, educating the public with reference to 
school needs, making needed adjustments in 
courses and units of work, studying scientifi- 
cally certain school problems such as ability 
grouping, marking of pupils, efficiency of teach- 
ers, school costs, etc. He has also lacked the 
time and freedom to attend educational meet- 
ings, visit other schools and engage in certain 

important community activities. 

May I suggest, however, that there are some 
places in Michigan where the status and duties 
assigned to the principal in a larger school are 
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practically the same as those assigned to the 
principal in the small school. This, of course, 1s 
a very unfortunate condition and is certain to 
develop into one or all of the following objec 
tionable situations: 

1. A situation where the principal is dis 
satisfied, suspicious of the superintendent and 
constantly maneuvering to secure a part of th 
power and responsibility enjoyed by principals 
in other larger school systems of equal rank. 

2. A situation where the supervision of the 
classroom work in the high school, the formu 
lation of forward-looking school policies, the 
education of the public with reference to high 
school standards and needs, and other import 
ant duties are neglected because the superin 
tendent does not have sufficient time to perform 
these duties. 

3. A situation where the superintendent | 
called upon to devote much time to the perform 
ing of the work of a secondary school specialis 
in place of limiting his responsibilities to those 
of a generalist in the field of secondary educa 
tion. 

The Principal as an Expert. 
As stated earl'er in this paper, any one of the 
above situations is objectionable and is certain 


4 


to result in inefficiency in the handling of 
secondary school problems. I admit, however, 
that in certain school systems the ability and 
professional training of the principal is such 
as to make it necessary for the superintendent 
to limit the field of work of the high school 
principal and to take over his larger and more 
important responsibilities. This, however, 
should be looked upon by the superintendent and 
especially by the board of education as a 
temporary arrangement, to be terminated as 
300 48 a more competent high school executive 
can be secured. 

In status the high school principal in the 
larger systems should be recognized as a special- 
ist in the administration and supervision of a 
high school. He should be coneeded the rank 
of an expert in the field of secondary education. 
He should be looked upon as the head of one 
of the most important divisions in the public 
He should be considered by the 
board of education and the superintendent as 


school system. 


occupying second place in official rank in the 
school system. /It should be expected that the 
superintendent will consult with the high school 
principal on all general educational problems 
that involve the field of secondary education. 
On the other hand, it should be understood that 
the high school principal in this larger system 
will advise with the superintendent on all new 
plans and policies that involve any marked de 
parture, and that the principal will communi- 
cate with the board of education through the 
superintendent rather than directly. 

In the matter of the duties to be performed 
by the high school principal in the larger sys 
tems I find it difficult tq limit the number of 
specific duties. I have prepared a list of 150 
such specific duties and I find that this list is 
partial rather than complete. The best general 
statement of the range of duties to be per 
formed by the principal of a large high school 
is given in the Twenty-sixth annual report of 
the North Central Association. This statement 
appears in a special report by C. O. Davis, en 
titled, “The Duties of a High School Prinei- 
pal.” The report is based upon information 
submitted by the principals of the high schools 
aceredited by the North Central Association. 
In summarizing these reports, Davis says in 
answer to the question, “What then as revealed 
by the study are the real duties of a high school 
principal ?” 

“1. To formulate a vision and a policy for 
the school over which he presides and to com 
municate this vision to his entire staff of assist- 
ants.” 


“2. To lead in the formulation of ways and 
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means for realizing this vision and policy.” 

“3. ‘To supervise instruction, inspire teach- 
ers and pupils, coordinate and articulate efforts, 
and secure unity of spirit and practice.” 

“4. To serve as the school’s accredited agen! 
before the public and to enlighten and advise 
the publie in respect to what the schools are un 
dertaking, what they are achieving, what are 
their needs, and what education truly signifies.” 
“5. To share confidences with his teachers 
and pupils, capitalize their intelligence and en 
thusiasm, delegate to them as large and as many 
responsibilities as circumstances permit, and in- 
tegrate and unify the work of the entire school.” 

Duties Performed by Principals. 

To turn from this very admirable general 
statement of the duties of the high school prin 
cipal to the facts in the following tabulation, 
we find the majority of the principals in twenty 
of the larger Michigan high schools performing 
the following important duties that are usually 
performed in smaller systems by the superin 
tendent: 

1. Interviewing candidates for high schoo! 
teaching positions. 

2. Selecting for recommendation new teach 
ers to fill high school vacancies. 

3. Selecting for recommendation substitute 
teachers. 

4. Recommending promotions 1 


positions 
for high school teachers. 
5. Recommending increases in salaries o 
high school teachers. 

6. Recommending suspension and dismissa! 
if teachers. 


7. Examining, trying out and recommend: 





ing textbooks for high school classes. 

8. Making and recommending courses of 
study. 

9. Determining and recommending require 
ments tor high school graduation. 
-10. Selecting and recommending schoo 
equipment. 
control 
student collateral activities of the high school. 


11. Kxtending supervisory 
12. Extending supervisory control to all 
funds of high school organizations. 

l3. Calling separate meetings of the high 
school teachers’ staff, and conducting the same 

i4. Arranging for and presiding at com 
inencement exercises of the high school. 

Now the preceding specitic duties represeut 
only a fraction of the work performed by an 
etheient high school principal, but the fourteen 
duties suggest the range of duties performed 
by the efficient high school principal. In this 
connection | wish to urge that there is constant 
danger that as a result of the multiplicity of 
duties will come neglect of all duties other than 
those of a purely routine character. In fact, 
one of the important problems before the super 
intendent and board of education is that of 
keeping the high school principal from becom 
ing a chief clerk. In presenting this opinion, 
I do not wish to underestimate the Importance 
of any of these routine and clerical duties, such 
as the keeping of the records, checking ab 
sences and tardinesses, distributing supplies 
receiving telephone messages for students and 
teachers, tabulating information relating to 
marks, pupil elections, ete. These duties must 
be performed promptly and accurately in an 
efficiently managed school, but teo many prin- 
cipals, because of the necessity of performing 
these duties, devote too large a fraction of their 
time to these duties and have too little time 
left for other duties. 

Some Discouraging Conditions. 

Now what are some of the conditions that 
tend to discourage a principal from performing 
supervisory duties and other non-clerical fune 
tions? These briefly may be mentioned: 

1. Insufficient clerical assistance, with the 
result that the principal is required to perform 
much work of a clerical nature. 


2. Inadequate office equipment in the way of 


filing eases, duplicating printed 
blanks and forms, resulting in inefficient office 
management. 


oO. Lack of freedom to delegate to teachers 


machines, 


the performance of duties other than those con 
neeted with classroom teaching. 

1. A lack of sufficient help of an expert char 
acter to care for study hall, the library, super- 
vision of the lunch room and other special kinds 
of work. 

5. Lack of eneouragement from the super- 
intendent and school board to attend profes- 
sional meetings, such as the state meeting of 
high school principals, the national association 
of high school principals, the school masters’ 
club and other organizations interested jn 
secondary schoo] problems. 

6. Lack of freedom to take an oceasional 
day or days to Visit rhe ighb ring school systems 
with the end in view of comparing school situa- 
tions. 

7. Lack of recognition by the superintend- 
ent and the board of edueation of the definite 
responsibility of the principal for performing 
super isory ful Colon wid certain large admin 
istrative duties. 

8. Failure on the part of the superintend 
ent and school board to treat the principal in 
such a manner as to cause the teachers, pupils 
and patrons to feel that the high school prin 
cipal occupies a very important position in th 
edueational system, to feel that he is an exper! 
rh: secondary school proble mis, a id aus such is the 
advisor of the superintendent, school board and 
the community. 

It is hardiy to be expected that in any one 
e school there would be found all of the 

t unfavorable conditions mentioned above, 
but | am confident that a careful inquiry would 
reveal that more than one Michigan high school 
principal has his efficiency impaired through 
one or more of the above unfavorable condi 
Lions. I} Is i 


ntendent and the principal, 


unfortunate both for the super 
and especially for 
the high school interests. As stated earlier in 
this ‘paper the high sehool principal may in 
some cases bring about some one of the un 
favorable conditions mentioned abeve throuvh 
lack of ability to do the work of an efficient 
ligh school principal. May I suggest again 
that. where this is the case the board of eduea 
tion and the superintendent should remedy the 
conditions by employing an abler high school 
executive at any early date 
Problems of Middle Size School. 

In the schools between the larger high schools 
on the one hand and the smaller schools on the 
other, it is extremely difficult to define the range 
ot. duties to be performed by the high school 
principal. In this middle group of schools the 
principal is not likely to be a full-time super 
vising principal, but rather an administrative 
principal with a certain number of classes to 
teach and one or more assembly hall periods to 
supervise. In such sehools the functions of 
both superintendent and principal are certain 
to overlap and unless there is the most cordial 
and friendly comparisons of opinion there are 
certain to arise some rather unfortunate per- 
sonal differences and contlicts of 
authority. | mention this middle group ol 


possibly 


schools in order to emphasize the fact that, 
whereas I believe the smaller school systems de 
not need a high school principal with large ad 
ministrative and supervisory responsibility, | 
agree that as schools approach the status of 
large high schools, that is, schools with enrol 
ments of 350 in the high school, the duties of 
the principal must be increased. What 1 have 
said concerning the range of duties for the full- 
time high school principal in the large systems 
will not therefore apply without modification 
to the principal in the middle-sized school. 
(Continued on Page @@m 
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Measuring the Opinions of School Directors 


Frank M. Rich, Principal School 19, Paterson, N. J. 


If we 
procedure, at least it is not the measuring rod 
This is 


urements and 


spare the rod nowadays in educational 
we spare. an era of edueational meas- 


scales. Time was when the 


only standard scales we knew were those in 
front of Si Perkin’s general store, for weighing 


Now the 


schoolhouse 


hay, grain and eattle on the hoof. 


standard seales have reached the 
and the teacher, with some show of accuracy, 
ean weigh and figure almost anything from the 
material build'ng and equipment to the 
furniture which 


dents. We 


scales, writing scales and reckoning 


mental 
nature has provided the stu 
need not enumerate the reading 
seales, or 
even the Latin seales, drawing seales and sew- 


ing scales that are available. An expert exam- 
of little 
to mark 
them, declare how old he is intellectually. There 


ire spelling 


iner will hand one a pencil and a page 


pictures and, by the way he is able 


seal Ss, 

The 
scales than a fish. 

On the whole it is 
] 


more we can replace 


composition scales and 


science seales. chool system has more 
an excellent thing. The 
mere guess work with ob 
jective standards, the better we can manage any 
productive enterprise. But so far as I know, 
none of our test-smiths have ever wrought out 
any measuring rod for rating the most impor- 
tant factor of all in the field 

namely, school 
directors toward policies which it is their busi 


ness to decide. 


educational 
the attitudes and opinions of 


At this testing business, every 
father. Why leave him out? 


Would it not be a supremely significant thing, 


body works but 


n surveying a system and locating its various 
elements of strength and weakness, to have a 
means of estimating and rating the sources of 
nspiration and authority—the supreme direc 
tive foree which passes upon all the funda 


ment i] plans and policic a4 Gen rally Spe aking, 


ater rises no higher that its source. The sam 


s more or less true of the uplifting foree of 


rvanization. In so far as the location Oo! 


strength or weakness in a school system is con- 
cerned, it is hard to see how any more signifi- 
cant test could be applied than one designed to 
evaluate the professional equipment of the 
well as the 
merely their ability to 
handle fundamental questions of educational 
prudence. 


executive and judicial force, as 


executive, and rate 
If such a test is feasible, any step 
toward its invention and perfection is worth 
while. : 

There are, of course, serious difficulties con- 
nected with the administration of such a test. 
First, there is the study and research neces- 
to develop and standardize a test that 
would be scientifie and generally acceptable; 
second, the still harder task of finding office- 
holders open and honest enough to step up and 
have their judgment measured. 


sary 


I will not pre- 
tend to furnish a solution of either difficulty. 
What we slight contribu- 
tion which may help to direct the attention of 
a few more readers to the general problem, and 


have here is a very 


which, in any case will lead us to a considera- 
tion of a few supremely important questions of 
school policy, for which the great specialists in 
school administration of the country have with 
two or three exceptions, given a practically 
unanimous set of answers. It consists of 25 
tentative, yes-or-no questions of administrative 
policy where opinions and custom differ greatly 
but where experts are substantially agreed. 
About 200 copies were sent out as an ordinary 
questionnaire to three classe#of educators—(1) 
school board members; (2) superintendents and 
supervising principals; (3) grade teachers and 
other interested persons—the three groups about 
equally divided, and all chosen at random from 
In order to make it 


apparent that we were interested in totals, and 


the author’s acquaintance. 


not in individual opinions, no space was pro- 
vided for 


back unsigned and no provision was made for 


signature. Many of the sheets came 


keeping the various classes separate, hence 


there is no certain means of knowing what 
replies came from each, but it was apparent that 
a comparatively small fraction of the board 
members replied, either because of lack of in- 
terest or because they feared some sort of politi- 
cal trap was being set for them. 
of a_ school 

“What is the 


propaganda is 


One chairman 
committee nervously demanded: 
idea? What is it for? What 
behind it? I have been re- 
quested by several persons to secure said in- 
formation.” Perhaps when we reflect that there 
were 25 different questions, all calling for a 
good deal of careful thought, it is not surpris- 
ing that only seventeen per cent found it con- 
venient to reply. 

The questions and the number of replies were 
as follows: 

A few defense of the position 
taken by the great majority of the professors of 
educational administration may be of interest. 
(1) It is hard to see how an ex-officio member 


remarks in 


of a school board, such as a mayor or governor, 
can serve any important purpose as an active 
participant in the work of the board unless his 
own grasp of educational questions and policies 
is superior to that of any other person likely to 
he appointed on the board, or unless he is an 
exe@utive of remarkably quiet and self-effacive 
disposition, advance 
opinions and east votes only when a layman’s 


consistently inclined to 
opinions are as good as the more or less expert 
views of the regularly appointed directors. But 
either of these types of mayor or governor must 
be regarded as exceptional, hence the opposition 
to the policy’of including ex-officio members on 
They 


guardians of 


either state or city boards of education. 
are all too likely to be ex-officio 
the pork barrel. 

(2) The next question, in a way, overlaps 
the first one. Any dependence upon other de- 
partments of a city government for funds or 
nppointments is a handicap to efficient and dis- 
‘nterested business. 


management of school 


QUESTIONNAIKE ON POLICIES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


‘ 


particularly, and that exceptional conditions might 
deem it wis to decide differently 
of the policy that is best in the majority of cases.) 
Question— 


1 Should there be any ex-officio members of school 
Should school funds and officials be independent 


Officials of the city government ? 
Should election of school board members be by 
! Should school board members be 


tively short terms? 
5 Should school boards divide into various standing committees? Yes, 24; No, 9; 
6. In general, who is preferable as a school board member, one with Busy, 26; Free, 6; 


pressing and important business concerns, which take 
one with plenty of leisure to devote to the schools? 


wards or at large? 
elected for relatively long or rela 


Not It is understood that answers do not refer to your school system 
exist 
What we are seeking here is your opinion 


where you would 
members, superintendents, 
teachers and others, most in 


boards? Yes, 7; No, 24; 
of other funds and Yes, 31; No, 3 


Wards, 5; At large, 28; 
Long 26; Short, 8; 


most of his time, or 


7 Should all the schools of a town, ineluding city, village and rural Yes, 33: Ne, 7; 
sections, be under the control of a single board? , ; ‘ 
S. Which is the more important part of the work of school board mem laws, 27: Candi., 3; Compr. o 


bers -the prevention of unwise school legislation by state legislature and city 
council, or the interviewing of candidates for loeal vacancies? 


% On general principles would you favor centralizing the supervision of Yes, 21; No. 10; 


buildings under a professional head of property department, giving him power 


over the employment, 
10 Should 


expenses ? 


school board members be paid 


11. Should the school board hold its superintendent wholly 


for the character and results of the courses of study ? 


for the character and results of the textbooks selected? 


13 Should the school board hold its superintendent wholly 


for the character and results of teachers’ promotions 


14. Should the school board hold its superintendent 
for the character and results of teachers’ appointments? 


5. Same for appointment of assistants? 
>» Same for dismissal of subordinates? 
i Same for dismissal of janitors? 


18. Should school board hold its superintendent wholly 


the form of reports? 


19. Should a superintendent be allowed to delegate 


0. Should a superintendent be allowed to delegate these responsibilities Yes, 24; No, 9; 


Is a board justified in passing over formal applicants for a position Yes, 28; No, 3 


(il possesses them) to principals? 
(it possesses them) to supervisors? 
21. Of two persons of equal ability and schooling 
lo candidate or an outsider? 
warding it to another not applying? 

Should teachers have legal protection through 
g£00d hehavior? 

Should local (city) training schools be 
Tes nal teachers? 


» Should any close discrimination be made in 
on a basis of. personal efficiency as distinct from 
length of service or responsibility of the position? 


12 Should the school board hold its superintendent wholly 


maintained to supply pro- Yes, 18; No, 18; 


a 
scholastic 


control and dismissal of janitors? 
attractive salaries or only 


Expenses, 33 
responsible Yes, 21: No, 10; 
responsible Yes, 30; No, 3; 
responsible Yes, 32: No, 1 
wholly responsible Yes. 32: No, 1; 

Yes, 31 No, 2; 

Yes, 28; No, 5 

Yes. 26: No, 7; 
responsible for Yes. 29: No, 3 
these responsibilities Yes, 24; No, 8; 
who is preferable, a Local, 20; Outside, 8; Compr 
Compr 
life tenure during Yes, 31: No, 2; Compr 


teachers’ pay purely Yes, 23; No, 8 
preparation 
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Replies from a mixed group or 34 board 


Compr. or no opinion, 3 Yes, 0; No, 11; 
Compr. or no opinion, 0 


No opinion, 1 
No opinion, 0 


Compr or no opinion, 1 Yes, 1; No, 8; 
Compr. or no opinion, 2 
Compr. or no opinion, 2 Yes, 9; No, 1; 


r 


Compr. or no opinion, 3 Yes. 9; No, 0; 


Compr. or no opinion, 3 Yes, 10: No, 0: 
Compr. or no opinion, 1 Yes, 10; No, 0; 
Compr. or no opinion, 1 Yes, 11; 
Compr. or ne 
Compr. or no opinion, 
Compr. or no opinion 
Compr. or no opinion, 
Compr. or no opinion, 


Compr. or no opinion, 


Compr. or no opinion, 1 


or no opinion, 3 Yes, 11; No, 0; 
or no opinion, 1 Yes, 3; No. 5; 
Compr. or no opinion. 3 Yes, 1; 


Compr. or no opinion, 3 Ycs, 5; “If feasible,” 4; No, 1; 


Replies from a group of 11 professors 
principals, of educational administration in large 
New Jersey universities of the United States 


Compr. or no opinion, 0 


Yes, 11; No. 0: Compr. or no opinion. 0 
Wards, 0; At large, 11; No opinion, 9 
Long, 11; Short, 0; No opinion, 0 


Compr. or no opinion, 2 


Busy, 11; Free, 0; Compr. or no opinion, 


Compr. or no opinion, 1 


no opin., 4 Laws, 11; Candi., 0; Compr. or no opin., 0 


Compr. or no opinion, 2 


Salaries. 0: Expenses, 10; “Should be no 
expenses,” 1 


Compromise, 1 
Compromise, 1 
No, 0; Compromise, 0 


») opinion, 1 Yes, 11; No, 0; Compromise, 0 


1 Yes, 11; No, 0: Compromise, 0 

1 Yes, 10: No, 0; Compromise, 1 

1 Yes, 8; No, 1; Compr. or no opinion, 2 

2 Yes, 10: No, 0; Compr. or no opinion, 1 

2 Yes, 7: “In part,” 2: Ne, 0; No opinion, 2 
Yes, 7: “In Part.” 2; No, 0; No opinion, 2 


or no op., 6 Local, 1; Outside, 4; Compr. or no opin., 6 
Compr. or no opinion, 0 
Compr. or no opinion, 3 
No, 8: Compr. or no opinion, 2 


no opin 9 1 
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School plans should be passed on their merits 
and not as a compromise with the greed, the 
insistence or the political exigencies of the 
police, fire, or park boards. In so far as a 
mayor, or council, or board of estimate have 
direction or veto power over school appropria- 
tions and policies, and use it in opposition to 
the school board, in so far are schoo] matters 
committed to the wrong hands, and managed to 
the detriment of the system. 

(3) The question as to whether board mem- 
bers would better be elected by wards or at 
large hinges upon the issue as to whether the 
need is greater for a jealous champion of each 
section as opposed to the rest, or for the highest 
integrity and ability, wherever found, to serve 
gach section as it deems best. In the majority 
of cases, as our figures would seem to indicate, 
there is a strong feeling that the general good 
of all sections is safest in the hands of the best 
men, regardless of the districts in which they 
happen to reside. 

(4) As to the length of term of members of 
school boards, clearly it ought to be long 
enough to enable them to see through the pol- 
icies they have inaugurated, estimate their suc- 
cess or failure and act accordingly, or there can 
be no first hand knowledge or experience. A 
building program, or a reorganization ot 
courses, a salary schedule or a set of regula- 
tions are not things to be passed and rescinded 
every season. New members must have time to 
familiarize themselves with what their prede 
cessors have undertaken in order to avoid would 
be reforms that are half baked and _ ill-consid- 
ered. This requires more than a year or two. 
Terms should be long ones of three to five years. 

(5) The standing committee, such as_ the 
committee on education, buildings, repairs, 
grounds, books, printing, finance, janitors, light, 
tubercular classes, school savings, lunch rooms, 
supplies, recreation, dental clinic and so on and 
so on, is a constant temptation for board mem 
bers to undertake in an amateur and clumsy 
way duties that belong to the professionally 
trained superintendent and his assistants. If 
the superintendent is to be held accountable for 
business his re 


He cannot be 


the administration of school 
sponsibility must be undivided. 
allowed to shift any part of the blame for fail- 
ure, nor have his authority demoralized by con- 
flicting orders given to subordinates by officious 
committeemen, acting on their own initiative. 
One of the commonest sources of weakness in 
school systems is that of too many cooks spoil- 
ing the broth. 

(6) The next question touches another phase 
of the same topic. If the executive work of the 
school system is given over as it should be to the 
professionally equipped and well paid executive 
department, the duties of the legislative and 
judicial department will not consume a great 
amount of time. As rapidly as possible we 
should wean ourselves from the notion 
that members of the school board, by working 
overtime themselves to locate waste, to discover 
abuses, to draft regulations to correct them, and 
to outline more profitable methods of procedure, 
incompetent 


away 


can employ a rather lazy and 
superintendent and corps of workers and by 
insistence, get 
It is a serious 


painstaking perseverance and 
fairly good results from them. 
but common error. The hope of enlisting the 
best directive judgment of the city in the ser- 
vice of the city, and of getting the best service 
that the available funds will buy, rests on the 
possibility of making the director’s duties so 
few and the issues so clean cut and compre- 
hensible that men of big affairs can afford to 
take time enough to pass judgment and dispatch 
them as other big business is dispatched, with- 
out wasting time on details that can be handled 
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by subordinates. The highly effective board is 
not as a rule composed of ward politicians, 
small tradesmen, old people in retirement, time- 
killing club women or other dawdlers who are 
willing to furnish time in exchange for the 
amusement of bustling about in the midst of 
trifles, but is composed of outstanding business 
and professional men who know what they want 
and get it, or know the reason why. 


(7) The country school is admittedly one of 
the weakest elements in our educational system. 
A part of the difficulty can be accounted for by 
the custom of separating urban and country 
districts so as to use the greater wealth of the 
city or village for its own benefit, as: well as the 
wider-choice of directors, leaving the outlying 
districts to struggle along as best they may. It 
is to be hoped that a growing realization of the 
importance of the country to the city dweller, 
and the need of making the country conditions 
as attractive as possible, if only for purely sel 
fish reasons, will result in a reform of this short- 
sighted and mean-spirited policy of dealing with 
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THE CITY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 
By H. E. Stone. 
Must be: 

I. A human engineer — To be able to get 
along with directors, teachers, par- 
ents, etc. 

II. A publicist and journalist —-To know 
what to give to reporters when they 
are “out for a killing”’. 

III. An expert in finance—To be able to talk 
intelligently on Fiscal matters: 
budgets, taxes, bond issues, distri- 
bution of school funds, etc. 

IV. A statistican and analyist—To put his 


ideas in saleable form—charts, 
graphs, etc. 
V. An expert accountant—To follow the 


business management in his statisti- 
cal girations, and properly check up 
the machinations of the business 
office—comparisons as to relative 
business and instruction costs. 

VI. A public speaker of charm and fineness— 
To make a good impression when 
the annual commencement display 
of “goods” takes place. 

VII. A philosopher—To take his failure with 
equanimity when it finally comes. 

VIII. A capitalist—So that he can live on his 
income when the public is through 
with him. 

IX. An angel—So that he will go to heaven 

when he dies, not having been there 
on earth. 





rural education. 


town, if not of 


The full resources of th 
the state, the country and the 
world, should be made available to all, and ad 
ministered by the best directors 
chosen, regardless of residence. 


that can he 


(8) Question 8 is a catch question, for ther 
is no comparison of the two duties. Tf there 
is a capable superintendent, the board member 
has little reason for interviewing candidates for 
local vacancies. In so far as the board member 
consents to advise the superintendent, or use 
personal influence as to appointments, in so far 
he removes the responsibility for incompetence 
and mistakes from 


the shoulders where it be 
longs, and helps to demoralize the system by in- 
troducing elements of wire pulling and patron 


age. As to school legislation, -on the other 
hand, the school board member is in a position 


to render very effective service in preventing 
freak bills and unwise measures that are con 
stantly being drafted and introduced into the 
legislature, and in promoting needed reforms 
that his own experience convinces him are wise 


and necessary. 


(9) All that can be said in favor of super- 
vision of any other department of the schools 
ean be said for 


supervision of property and 


janitors. For reasons discussed above, this 
work should not be left for board members, 
Only the cheap political jobber and busybody 
wants to be charged with these details. They 
should be turned over to the executive depart. 
ment under the superintendent. But in a large 
system even the superintendent cannot give the 
amount of supervision the department demands. 
He should be permitted and expected to use his 
best professional judgment to find a capable 
head of the property department to whom he 
ean delegate responsibility for everything econ- 
nected with the care and equipment of ground 
and buildings. 


Such an officer would properly 
need as much authority and as much initiative 
as is necessary for a successful foreman of a 
farm, a factory or any other large enterprise, 


(10) Is it a universal rule that the highest 
rewards command the highest ability? If so we 
should expect a magnificent school board mem- 
ber where rewards are high and a very poor 
where limited. Or 
should expect to find the 


tempted on that 


one 
salaries are perhaps we 
poorly paid member 
account to use the office jn 
dishonest ways to make up what the taxpayers 
deny. However, it does not usually work out 
that way. Often an advisory position that pays 
ho salary at all attracts a better man than one 
which pays a substantial salary, for the reason 
that even a small salary is often a temptation 
to some person to seek it as a means of liveli- 
hood and make so determined a struggle to get 


it that less grasping but more desirable can- 


didates retire from the seramble in disgust, 
Especially is this true of service on the schoo! 
board. If properly organized, the duties ar 
not arduous. Men of parts can be found who 


will assume them as a civic responsibility and 
opportunity, hence we look with distrust upon 
the one who seeks them as a means of improv 


ing his personal fortune. 


(11) Theoret eally, the school b ard is re- 
sponsible for all features of school administra- 
tion. Practically, the only feasible way for it 
to meet this responsibility is to put the execu- 


tive details into the 


fitted by 


hands of one man well 
temperament, training 
then 


accountability for a successful outcome. 


and experience 
hold him to undivided 
He will 


unprofes- 


to manage them, 


make mistakes; not so many as an 
sional amateur would probably make, but yet 
. few. The proverbial weakness of committee 
government, however, lies not so much in the 
number of 


mistaken policies it initiates as in 


the fact that no one can be made te feel the 
full effect of mistaken policies or even of suc- 
cesses but the 


are diffused 


keenly feels or profits by them. 


sins of omission and commission 


among the group where nobody 
But if one man 
is made responsible to the board for the whole 
procedure—for the matter of the 
equipment, the appoint- 


teachers and 


subject 
courses, the choice of 
ment of all other subordinates, 
their promotion for merit and demotion or dis- 
missal for incompetence, 


ther: ean be no ques- 


tion as to the source of strength or weakness. 
The task of the school board under these condi- 
tions reduces itself (1) to the formulation of 
the general educational and financial policy of 
the district; (2) the appointment of the one 
executive best fitted to organize 
the details of these policies, 


and carry out 
and (3) a careful 
appraisal of results and the amendment of plans 
and appropriations accordingly. Only reason- 
able demands are made upon the time and abil 
ity of directors, and the superintendent has 


every incentive to make the work successful, 
for his living and his professional reputation 
hang upon the outcome. 

(19) The 
cess or failure of the schools ought to focus in 


the Super ntendent, but the 


responsibility for the general suc- 


superintendent, in 






























































































; turn, will have to depend upon the skill and (d) There is comparatively little ground for 
zeal of each subordinate. Like the superin- fault to be found with home talent when the 
y tendent, the subordinate is only to be held ac- system includes only the few local teachers who 
, countable when his responsibil'ty in his own de- have won their places on merit, against un- 
, partment is undivided. A principal is but par- restricted competition from outside; but when 
, tially to blame for poor instruction in his the bulk of the teaching force is recruited 
2 echool if he is shorn of all power to choose or among the job seekers of the neighborhood, 
modity personnel or equipment. Each person’s good, bad and indifferent, on plea of home pork 
3 authority should be commensurate with his re for home porklings, the group commonly con- 
' sponsibility or there will be demoralizing help- stitutes a political ring of a decidedly unserupu- 
lessness, indifference, fault-finding and buck lous sort. The superintendent and supervisors, 
passing all along the line. Give everybody who come in from outside, find that they have 
: rope enough and they will either justify their very little influence to bring about the most 
Z liberty or hang themselves. The wise superin- obvious improvements, if their views run coun- 
' tendent, therefore, while assuming full respon ter to the repose and prejudices of the mass, or 
sibility before the board of courses, textbooks, even arouse the opposition of a few communis- 
ippointments, promotions and dismissals, will tie individuals who have powerful connections q 
not fail to brine out the best mettle in his sub and backing. After a few unfortunate experl i 
sot fa e ‘er , , ‘ . 
| rdinates by subdividing these trusts among ences in fighting the combination for the sake if 
. them. and a wise board considering the un- of general progress and efficiency in the face f i 
re s al ‘ ‘ 5 . or ; ‘ ; 
fortunate results occasionally following such a of complete humiliation and defeat, the baffled i 
lelegation of authority, will not hold it as an supervisors come to realize that their only hope } 
deleg: 0 ( rani if Ys as « . . . a ° . ° ‘ 
nexcusable reflection on the good judgment of S. D. SHANKLAND, . Speer lies in joining the ring and tickling 
; . aig Willoughby, Ohio. mbers : » ae Som we aeliitn : f 
the superintendent, if his policy has been for th a the membet long as far as possible in the 
i ; Mr. Shankland has recently accepted the permanent secre- right direction There are a few leaders who at 
most part successful. taryship of the Department of Superintendence and © F : , , . a i { 
; in , : will devote his entire time to the office. eem to be able to work wonders purely by the in 
(21) The question whether home or outside sie : 7 a7 cin | 
— . titillation method, but probably the majority 4 
talent is preferable is apparently the hardest : : : . aaa: | 
. +: . ave become physically inert and mentally im sooner or later encounter situations where it is 
ne for our experts to decide. Six of the ar aay : : ‘ . * 8 
lool ; an] pervious to new ideas, but even teachers who desirable to have real teeth in their authority, x 
ven decline to give a categorica answer. . . . . . : eas ‘ : a 
; , , : suffer the more obvious forms of physical and hence the desirability of having the number of 
[he mixed group is strongly in favor of local aes : ; 
| j Se mental deterioration that sometimes oceur dur-  servan’s who are greater than their masters. 
talent, and wh le but one of the expe rts agree . 1) . . . 1 . 1h - : i 
: > ie ng and following the involutional period, yet politically speaking, somewhat limited. 
th them. onlv four posit vely disagree. Simi . . : , rs : : ; 
ae ie F ¥ : vho retain claims on the system by virtue oft Lack of space prevents a discussion of other 
lar divergence oft opinion s Toun In practice. “se. . “se . . , A » > : 
ir d T | edd long and “faithful” service. How serious the phases of this question. If it cannot be estab- ; 
mo the boards tor whom have worked, ya ' ‘ m “- , 
\m . ' ' . results may become 1S illustrated by a mild ease lished to everybody S satisfaction that other 
ne hee standing rule not to employ my re . ° ° . . . . 
- , ied? of senile dementia that has come to my knowl things being equal, preference should be given 
t ( esidents o7 tne teaening tore . another en ‘ ° , ‘ . » » 
om ene Peg id 7 ' edge where the sufferer was employed as prin to outside candidates, perhaps it is fairly ob 
f acl ‘ool on forbidding consideration of : : . , P 
| I Le Liat ! I : ri . n cipal In the schools for several vears after the yious that for the good of the schools, at least 
nv outside e¢ ate, however meritorious > : : é : 
itsid meant, i a ae ’ “onset of the disease, and only after shocking there should be free field and no favors, with an i 
ie lover ry at ry the local . on °,° ° . , . ; a! 
unemployed pee 1: ' ] ] evidences of exhibitionism had developed was ypen chance for the best candidate to win, ae 
traiy r sehool remained o the list. Cl ° bie , . , ; , 
ra ool remained on _ tn’ required by the authorities to submit to expert regardless of residence, and certainly without 
her re tw 3] es To he qi stion he ost . . ° one . ° ° . . i ‘ . 
ors ; id ul _ ; pe - mental examination and retirement. There is aprior| prejudice against the outside candidate 
factor swer would have to be obtaine , . “—“e ‘ . 
; ry answer would ha | ( tained something therefore to be said in favor of short as such. | 
hea method, by making a random terms. If the choice must be made a series of (22) The question whether the choice of a j 
sel n o eral numer ubject 7 short administrations by live teachers is always candidate should hinge upon a technical point, 
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+] Loli] l of ret ning in the lenge of a new situation ihn a new place an ie h . ‘ . 
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The cost of maintaining and operating our Expense of General Control. ia 
public schools is increasing by leaps and bounds. istrict A eee, 
led 1910 1919-1920 1920-1921 1919-1920 1920-199) 
\W here one dollar was expender in ' : =? Secretary re a set SS ee ee SS 75 $ 120 $ 600 $ 600 
proximately $3.50 is now being expended for Treasurer ...... ~ Oe ok om =,9 ee ee eee eee 60 100 2.803 3,309 
educational purposes. With higher salaries and I oh hor has Sa eee eck as ak eee 1,128 1,486 3,680 5.650 
qualifications for teachers, better school equip Auditors «61... cece eee nett e ee ee eee eee eens 100 100 635 800 
: . . Ore Service F 23 R35 395 
ment, better buildings, a greater public inter Le gal Service pease eeereereseecens Se ov 230 330 1,325 
‘ ae oe a ieiil a all Maen Enforcement of Compulsory Educational Laws. 238 411 628 R45 ° 
>t ac ) s. § ‘ > or ; recia 0 2 ) . ° ’ . 6 ‘ > ¢ _ 
est in schools, and a better a : Superintendent’s Salary .............. eer 2,800 2,100 2.668 
the school system should function, one can Other Expense of Gen. Cont. ..............00. 1,983 1,875 1,591 2,211 
expect a continued expansion and demand for 
more funds. The funds to be needed must pee) ee eee ee ee eee » eee 09 6,084 $ 7,122 $ 12,872 $ 17,408 
ke ; " . Rican . ——— W719 , 09 202 9A 900 
come from one of two sources,—inereased taxes, Potal ( urrent Expe MSES ....- 6-0 eee ees oa Thee 88,148 92.394 124.388 
; Per Cent of Current Expenses................ & & 14 14 
or a more economical and efficient expenditure 
of the money now available. Those respons.bl tific study, and from such studies the most orrespondingly taken place in the business 
for the administration of our publie schools are economic and scientific methods are developed practices involved in the expenditure of these 
realizing that they cannot expect the public to and applied. It is with the application of these inereasingly large sums. 
respond enthusiastically to inereased tax bur news methods that profits are made and mor In Pennsylvania ninety per cent of the school 
dens unless they are assured that the Moneys capital is made available for development and districts are Townships or Boroughs having a 
now collected are returning dollar for dollar expansion. So many factors are involved in the population of 5.000 or less. Approximately {9 
value received. This inerease it the cost of our management of publie enterprises that econ per eent of the children of school age reside in 
schools can well be illustrated bys the following mie pressure and competition have been much these d stricts and the edueation of these chil 
table, which gives the total payments made for slower in foreing those responsible for manage dren costs *34 per cent of the total moneys ex- 
public education in Pennsylvania during tl. ment to a scientific study of their problems. pended in the state on education. Small losses 
past forty years. Nevertheless considerable progress is now be in inefficient school management in each of 
EEE S issetesacccsr ss Iga ing made especially in our larger cities, to place these districts would result, in the aggregate, 
Peer 10,000,000 the management of our municipal and eduea in large sums being lost in the effective educa 
A re ee 18,500,000 tional affairs on a footing with the best prac tion of the children of the state. To illustrate 
DE socestcviniscas, SeGeenee tices found in private enterprises. In the the variation in expenditure the following table 
W920 Lee eee eee eee ee —84,600,000 smaller communities those responsible for man gives the cost of general control for two dis 
IV21 0 wk eee eee eee ee 111,000,000 agement are much slower to react to economic tricts of approximately the same adult and 
Keonomic pressure and competition Wh opr changes brought about by social progress. The school population. 
yvute business have foreed those responsibl for tendenevy is To be pretty well satisfied with Anvone qualified to J idge the efficiency of 
management, to a scientific study of their busi things as they ire and to even resent suggested these schools after a careful s irvey would with 
ness practices. ‘To avoid the financial losses changes. This has been especially true in edu ut doubt declare District “A” the better school 
due to ineffective methods, each detail of the eation. With the enormous inerease in the  svstem. Unless the publie ean be made to real- 
husiness 1s subjected to the most careful seien cost of education we find but little change has 1Ze the loss it suffers due to the inefticient 
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management of the school board as in District 
“B”, the board will continue to operate the 
schools in the same old way. It is not that 
directors are deliberately dishonest, but rather 
that they fail to appreciate the real problem 
involved in the administration of a system of 
schools for the edueation of the children of 
their community. 

It is quite essential that a school board have 
definitely in mind a financial policy for its 
schools for the best interest in the economical 
operation of their educational plant. Such a 
poli« cannot be established except that school 


boards have standard of educational costs and 
some basis for comparing the cost of educa 
tion in their community with school systems of 
a similar kind. It is quite essential, therefore, 
that in order to establish standards and to make 


VOUCHER REGISTER 


School District 


such comparisons possible, all school systems 
must keep their accounts in the same manner, 
uniform in classification of accounts and dis- 
tribution of expenditures, and all the account- 
ing terms used must be uniformly understood. 
It is only through such uniformity in account- 
ing terminology and reporting that state de- 
partments can function properly in determining 
standard costs and acting as a clearing house 
in providing promptly such accurate statistical 
data as school authorities demand. 

In 1919 a careful study of the accounting 
systems used in the various school districts in 
Pennsylvania was made. The system in use 
varied from the most modern and efficient to 
no system at all. In the majority of cases espe- 
cially in the smaller districts the check book 
stub was the only account of money received 


vice and Capital Ovulay 


and expended. Facts relative to bond issues, 
temporary loans, insurance, delinquent taxes, 
were matters left largely to the memory of the 
secretary or the oldest board member. No 
records seemed to be necessary. Reports made 
on such accounting were very inaccurate and 
any attempt to determine costs on such varia- 
tions in methods of accounting are not only use- 
less but horribly misleading. 

On a careful study of the annual financial 
reports submitted by the school district and also 
of their accounting systems, it was very evident 
that most school boards did not prepare in ad- 
vanee of the school year a budget outlining 
their financial needs nor did they make a care- 
ful analysis of expenditures of the previous 
school year in order to be assured that the 
money was wisely and economically expended. 
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In conferences with chool mel and direc ce 


tors in their conventions, plans for 


sunts under the new plan. various school 
After giving these 


boards that the plan proposed 


1 uniform 


Sota eee st 


matters very careful con had advantages s iperior to the methods they 
system for all school districts vere outlined sideration it was decided to prepare the ac were using. This could readily be done by t 
and received enthusiastic endorsement The counting system in a manner that conformed adopting the following general department ; 


smaller districts needed the great: 
and help, and during the year during 
system was introduced, every effort was 


attention 
hich the 
made to 
help the school boards in organizing their ac 


with the usual accounting terminology accepted 


heads, 
of the br departments. 

and gradually A. Control. 

through an educative process to persuade the B. Expense of 


and 
sudget 


to further detail the various items 


throughout the country and the annual finan under the 


cial report required by law General 
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The {ccounting 


Current 


The 
system prepared for districts having a popula- 
on of 5,000 or less is a book 15”x11”, bound 
The book is made with 


System. 


with cardboard cover. 
suffier nt 
binding edge in order that school boards desir- 
‘ng a loose leaf system may arrange their ae 
counts in this manner by providing the desired 
type of loose leaf binder. On the first page of 
detailed 


plan to be followed in opening and 


the book instructions are given out 
lining the 
keeping the accounts. 
Financ ral 


Vonthly Report. The 


makes pro\ ision for ré cording a summary of the 


system 


financial report made to the board each month 


bs the : 
monthly record of the status of the district ae 


secretary. In this way a permanent 
counts is kept month by month. 

Tax C Account. The Pennsylvania 
laws require that the tax 


yllectors’ 
collectors report 


monthly the amount of tax collected. In order 


that the secretary of the board may have a com 


plete record ot the tax levy, the assessed valua- 


tion of property, and such other necessary 
records relative to taxation, an account with the 


tax collector was prepared as outline in Fig. 2. 
In this account the secretary of the school board 
data relative to 


not only rec¢ rds all necessary 


taxation for the year, but also keeps a running 
account with the tax collector. 

Record of Bonds and Temporary Loans. In 
our study of the accounting systems used in the 
found most districts failed to keep a 


state, We 


Lroper 


porary loans. In 


record of outstanding bonds and tem 


a number of cases this neglect 
lias led to troublesome financial dithculties, espe 
cially when the old ottice. 
Where no records of temporary 


ans had been kept, no provision had been made 


board went out ot 


bond issues or 


for their redemption, and the burden of pay 


ment fell in full upon the district the year pay 


ments became due. The page shown in Fig. 3 


as therefore prepared to provide for a perma 


nent record of all bond issues, temporary loans, 


s well as for the necessary sinking fund ac- 


Ounts where bonds issued are to be redeemed 


through the sinking fund. 


Cash Account. This account as outlined in 
Fig. 4 is self-explanatory. The headings on 


this account correspond with the sources from 
which school districts in Pennsylvania received 
revenue for the maintenance and operation of 
their schools. 
Voucher Register. The Voucher Register is 
the controlling account and account of original 
entry. All bills paid are entered here, under 
the department against which the charge is to 


} 


be made. The charges are itemized in greater 


detail in the ledger proper. On the Voucher 
Regist r the order, bill and folder numbers are 
recorded. The headings on the voucher regis 
ter correspond with the eight general depart 
ments of the budget and the annual district re 
ports. (Fig. 5.) 

Voucher Folder. The Voucher Folder, Fig. 
6, is a device for keeping together orders, bills, 
and cancelled warrants, and is used as a guide 
in posting the expenditures against their proper 
budget headings in the ledger proper, as well as 
to fac 


litate audit when the accounts are to be 


audited. On the reverse side of the voucher 


folder the various items of the budget as printed 
in the 


accounting book are reprinted. Every 


order, the approved bill with any supporting 
folder, 


documents are attached to a voucher 
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the folder 


amount of 


filled out and the 
the bill as ordered are recorded on 


being properly 


the reverse side against the proper item or 
When paid, the cancelled 
attached to the folder 
folders numbered numerically 


become the source 


items of the budget. 
warrant is likewise 
voucher 
are filed and 

audit. 


every 


These 
material for 
Thus complete information relative to 
purchase and payment is kept together 
record facilitating both the 
accounting and the audit. A number of dis 
tricts have had the school warrant printed as a 
part of this folder. 


Le dae r Account. 


as a permanent 


The next step is to distri- 


bute the charge or charges in the ledger (see 


lig. 7) under the several respective detailed 
headings in their respective departments as In- 
dicated on the voucher folder. It is to be ob- 
erved that frequently a bill of purchase may 
lave chargeable against several different items 
in one or more departments. 

To help the secretary to distinguish between 
purchases to be charged as supplies or equip- 
ment, a list has been made of all possible articles 
boards and classified as 


purchased by school 


supplies or equipment. Additions are contin 
ually being made to this list. 

It is to be observed that the ledger account 
can be further differentiated into as many sub 
sidiary accounts as the board may desire. For 
example, either by code or by supplementary 
sheets Dept. D can again be sub-divided into a 
One 


sheet can be inserted for each building and a 


detailed cost accounting for each building. 


detail account of the cost of operation in each 


of these buildings can be kept. The original 


ledger sheet (Dept. D) remaining the master 
The flexibility of 


account of that department. 
the accounting system is such as to make it ad 
justable to any modification in plan or policy 
as meets the requirement of any school district. 

To minimize the work of the secretary, in 
stead of 


voucher jacket for each 


month’s salary to be paid each school employee, 


issuing a 


me voucher folder is prepared and a copy of 


the monthly pay roll and cancelled warrant aré 
attached to the voucher jacket, making but one 
entry necessary in the Voucher Register for the 
monthly pay roll. 

In order to guide the secretary in the prepara 
tion of his accounts the following detailed anal 
ysis showing the items chargeable against the 
various departments has been prepared. Figs. 


Sa and &b. 


A. EXPENSES OF GENERAL CONTROL, 
(Overhead Charges.) 
Key A—8. Secretary’s Salary. 

The salary paid to Secretary of Board of Ed 
ucation. 

Key A—8. Fees of Treasurer. 

The salary or commission paid to the Treas 
urer of the Board of Education. 
Key A—8. Fees of Attorney. 

Some districts employ an attorney on a yearly 
fee. Others pay fees only for services rendered. 
Key A—8. Fees of Tax Collector. 

A Commission on taxes collected is usually 
paid. This commission should be paid by voucher 
and not deducted by Tax Collector from taxes 
collected. 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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PAK Te 


In the supervision of the janitor’s work in 


the village school as in any other phase of vil 
lage-school supervision, the personal element 
plays a large part. 

In most small-town school systems, the jani- 
tor is the most stable member of the organiza- 
tion. Most teachers stay two years at the most 
unless their homes happen to be in the village. 
Rare is the superintendent or principal who 
tarries more than three years. The janitor on 
the other hand generally owns his own home in 
the town, and stays on, year in and year out. 
The first of June the teachers leave, -by the 
middle of June the superintendent is gone, but 
the janitor is hired on a twelve-month basis, 
and is “on the job” winter and summer. Ilis 
daughter works in the village telephone ex 
change or the corner dry goods store. His son 
is a bookkeeper at the bank or a mechanic at 
the garage. 

As a result, the janitor has his circle of ac 
quaintances whose opinion of the school system 
is colored to quite an extent by the reports 
which he carries to them of school activities. 
Often that circle is more influential than we 
schoolmen think. The grocer at whose store he 
buys his flour and coffee, the lawyer who is his 
next-door neighbor, and the minister in whose 
church he is an elder, are all influenced more 
or less by the chance remarks of the janitor. 

Happy then is the school head whose janitor 
carries good news of the administration. For 
tunately most janitors are human, and if 
treated as fellow-workers should be treated in 
any line of activity, respond with whole-hearted 
loyalty. Few, too, are the janitors who are so 
lacking in intelligence that fundamental school 
policies cannot be explained to them frankly. 
I would rather take pains to explain to my jani 
tor what I was trying to do than have him 
draw his own conclusions from the comments 
of teachers and the often-misinterpreted results 
of his own observation. A few minutes spent 
in the discussion of school aims with the jani 
tor will often pay dividends in favorable pub 
licity too valuable to be despised. 


Gossip a Danger. 
It is not only as a publicity agent that the 


janitor is valuable; he is a profitable source of 


information. <As a result of long residence in 
the village, he can furnish reliable information 
regarding local conditions. Then too he has 
seen superintendents come and go, and some of 
their mistakes are pretty clear to him. I have 
learned more, a good deal more, about some 
phases of school administration from informal 
conference that I have had with old John Wall 
down in the corner of the old boiler room or in 
the storeroom under the. stairs than I have 
from some of the books on school administra 
tion that I have in my library. I know, too, 
that when old John, puffing his after-supper 
pipe on a nail keg in front of the hardware 
store, told his cronies that the new superintend 
ent was “a dandy,” far worse things could have 
happened to me. 


“ 


Miserable of all men, however, is the village 
superintendent whose janitor is the town gossip. 
Such a one was old Jake One-eye of the Rock- 
boro high school where I taught my two pin 


) 
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Village School Janitors 


By a Small Town Superintendent. 
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feather years directly after getting out of col- 
lege. It undoubtedly was cruel to us to em- 
phasize his misfortune by dubbing him thus, 
but he saw so much with that one eye that we 
could not resist the temptation. It was a Rock- 
boro tradition that Jake could see more with 
that one eye of his than any other two men 
could see with four. Jake’s great dissipation, 
hobby, or recreation, call it what you will, was 
(to use his own phrase) suspicioning things. 
Ile was always suspicioning something, occa- 
sionally in silence, often in a whisper, but gen- 
erally out loud. Many a patient hour he would 
spend over the contents of the office wastebas- 
ket trying to verify some suspicion of Superin- 


tendent Brown. He was always suspicioning . 


too that the teachers did not mark papers, and 
so our classroom wastebaskets were also scrut- 
inized every day. Jake’s Day of Glory was the 
Tuesday he found a chisel and an auger bit in 
a pile of shavings in the manual training room. 
He had long suspicioned that Bob Fisher who 
had charge of the manual training that year 
was careless, so Julius Caesar at the head of his 
victorious legions could not have been prouder 
than was Jake as he trotted down to the oftice 
of the president of the school board with Ex- 
hibit A and Exhibit B. If this were fiction, I 
Suppose that J ake would have perished from an 
overattack of suspicion, long ago. Superin- 
tendent Brown has been followed by Bierbaum, 
and Bierbaum by Mills, but Old Jake is still 
pushing the broom in the halls of Rockboro and 
still suspicioning as much as ever. Thank 
heaven he is only one in a thousand. 


The Janitor’s Technique. 

As a result too of the long years of service 
that most village school janitors have spent on 
the job, they have acquired a certain technique 
that it is wise for the young superintendent 
especially to respect. I thought that Charlie 
Notwosky, our Polish janitor at Riverton, was 
trying to get out of work when he told me that 
the feet of the youngsters grinding on frag- 
ments of sand brought in from the playground 
could serub our floors cleaner than he ever 
could with soap and water. I guess he sus- 
pected that I doubted him for one day he did 
give the fifth grade room a scrubbing and 
proved it. 

Occasionally of course we are unfortunate 
enough to be forced to put up with some patri- 
arch of the broom and dustpan who has become 
petrified in careless or wasteful habits of work. 
If such be our misfortune, we can _ probably 
remedy matters more quickly by leading than 
by driving. “Let us try this,” will accomplish 
Little Pete 
Nelson of Grassville never would believe that 


more than “Please do it this way.” 


a floor brush is superior to an old-fashioned 
broom until I demonstrated it to him by sweep- 
ing the fourth grade room one day. 

| tried the same method on big John Brink- 
meyer who took Pete’s place when the latter 
moved out to his daughter’s farm, however, and 
Big John concluded from that time on, that 
one of my duties was to act as assistant to the 
janitor. When I came into Miss Joyce’s room 
one Saturday in September as he was moving 
seats, and he calmly informed me, “You will 
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find another screwdriver and a box of screws 
in the corner over there,” I decided that new 
men required new measures. As politely ag ] 
could, I told him that I had work of my own up 
in the office, but I was not particularly popular 
with Big John from that time on. 


The Heating Problem. 

In our village schools, the janitor not only 
wields the broom, mop, and dustcloth, but gen- 
erally he is the engineer as well. Generally the 
ones who ean do a good job of cleaning are 
not particularly skilled in their care of the 
boiler, and the good engineers are likely to 
leave a great deal to be desired in their dusting, 
The best of them often have a great deal to 
learn as far as the principles of heating and 
ventilation are concerned. Some of us who take 
a great deal of pride in knowing enough of 
primary reading to give our primary teacher 
valuable constructive criticism, often forget 
that it is just as much our duty to know enough 
of heating and ventilation to give our janitor 
helpful instruction. I believe that if I did not 
know enough about the heating plant of my 
school to run it if need be, I would learn how 
tomorrow. It is wonderful how much more 
steam a pound of coal will raise when a little 
intelligence is mixed with the coal. 

In our little schools, the janitor has to be a 
good deal of a disciplinarian too. Things run 
a great deal more smoothly when the janitor 
has the respect and affection of the youngsters 
and at the same time works in ‘harmony with 
the spirit of the school. At Vernorville, I be- 
lieve that no small share of the credit for the 
smooth discipline that exists in the basement 
and halls is due to the courteous vigilance of 
the janitor. At the same time, I do not think 
that the janitor at Vernorville would be able 
to command the respect of the student body as 
he does if they were not taught to pay him the 
same respect that they accord the teachers. 
They tell me that Superintendent Hill over 
there even has the janitor attend the teachers’ 
meetings. 

Discipline and the Janitor. 

It is as hard to make good disciplinarian out 
of some janitors, however, as it is some teachers 
with whom I have worked. I remember what a 
wild chase the boys led Johnny Bates at Titus- 
ville. Johnny was the janitor. One noon 
(Johnny was left in charge of the schoolhouse 
during noon hour), the neighbors heard a terri- 
fic disturbance on the school playground. The 
youngsters were grouped in a wild mass that 
resembled a center-rush in the days of old-style 
football. 


across the street, ‘Look out, Bates is coming. 


Finally one of the neighbors yelled 


“Oh no,” replied the gang, “he won’t either 
for he is right here.” Investigation disclosed 
Johnny, trussed like a Christmas turkey, at the 
bottom of the pile. 

The trouble with Johnny was that he either 
attempted to act as playful as a two months old 
calf or else as severe as a movie judge. 

After all, janitors are as different as men are 
everywhere, and there is no general rule by 
which they can be handled, unless it be that 
fundamental rule of all school administration, 
the Golden Rule. 
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Enlarged the Scope of Education. 

lr. George D. Strayer, of the Columbia Uni- 
versity New York, who is a member of a com- 
mission entrusted with an exhaustive study of 
the subject of future school needs and school 
taxation says: “Our conception of the scope of 
public education has developed and expanded 
during the past generation. In no part of the 
ITnited States is the education provided in the 
elementary school now thought sufficient to 
satisfy either the demands of society or the 
needs of the individual. To the original ele- 
mentary school we have added high schools, 
yoeational schools, continuation schools, special 
classes, and college and university training at 
public expense. We have, as well, enlarged the 
scope of education. The cost of education has 
increased many-fold. 

“But however great our need, we are faced 
with the necessity of inquiring concerning the 
economic resources available for the support 
In making such an inquiry we may 
not ignore the cost of other governmental ser- 
vices, nor may we be unmindful of the fact 
that a very large percentage of our national in- 


of sche ols. 


come is consumed in maintaining the standard 
Because of the 
complexity of the situation confronting us, we 
need to assemble the facts upon which to base 


if living which we now enjoy. 


intelligent action in the financing of educa- 
tion.” 

Are State Distribution Ratios Equitable? 

The theory which underlies the system of a 
state school tax, as a supplementary to the local 
school tax, is eminently sound. It exacts the 
tax on property valuation and distributes the 
same on the basis of school population. 

This method goes a long way towards reliev- 
ng distriets where the tax ability is low and 
the school population comparatively large. It 
ilso compels the centers where capital and 


wealth are concentrated to contribute their 


share, in accordance with their ability, to make 
for the uniform educational progress of the 
arger unit. On the assumption that the school 


districts collectively constitute one political 
init, and that the prevalence of ignorance and 
lliteraey of any one or more districts lowers 
the standards and efficieney of the whole, the 
equalization of edueational dissemination con- 
stitutes a wise provision. 

While we accept the theory which underlies 
the present method of a state exaction and dis- 
tribution of moneys for the support of the 
schools, and‘contend ourselves with the thought 
that if the theory is correct the method em- 
ployed likewise must be acceptable, there are 
still considerations which challenge our in- 
genuity. Further improvement in the methods 
employed is obviously in order. 

The uniformity rule which now applies to 
the distribution of state funds on a per capita 
basis does not as experience has shown, cover 
compl tely either the inequities or the inequal- 
ities of the situation. It may dispense aid 
where the same, in the light of local tax ability, 
may not be needed, and at the same time prove 
wholly inadequate where the local tax ability is 
extremely meagre. 

Under these circumstances it would seem ex- 
pedient to provide certain classifications of 
school districts in accordance with their tax- 
able wealth, and their ability or inability to 
Maintain prescribed school standards, and thus 


enabli more equitable distribution of state 


school funds. 
Again, the laws which deal with the question 


4% loeal school support should be subjected to 
careful study, to the end that districts capable 
NOTH rhis is the eighth and last of a series of 
Stud on the “American School Tax Problem,” be- 
Zinning in the February number of the JOURNAL. 


The American School Tax Problem 


The Tax Ability of Districts and the Inequalities in Distribution. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


William George Bruce. 


of an ample tax yield, yet refusing to exact it, 
may come under some mandatory authority. 

The fact that any minor unit, possessing suf- 
ficient taxable wealth to maintain its school 
upon adequate standards, can successfully resist 
authority, notes a weakness in the supremacy 
of the state. The common schools are under 
the control of the state, and the state as such 
cannot tolerate any obstacle to their efficient 
operation. 

The relative support provided by state and 
locality may vary between one state and another. 
The proportions that such support shall assume 
are entirely within the province of state adjust- 
ment. But, when the inadequacy of school sup- 
port manifests itself in unreasonably shortened 
school terms, miserable schools or none at all, 
then the equities between state and locality as 
to sufficient support come seriously into play. 
Here the larger unit must determine what these 
equities are, and what share of the tax burden 
the smaller unit can and justly shall bear. In 
either event, the integrity and service of the 
local school is the objective in whose behalf 
the supreme authority should and must be ex- 
erted. 

Variations in Tax Ability. 

A survey made of the rural school of New 
York State, demonstrates some of the surpris- 
ing variations in the tax ability of district and 
districts which exist in various states. The 
conditions found here, no doubt, are multiplied 
a thousand fold when the country at large is 
taken into consideration. 

The investigator, Prof. George A. Works, 
took as a basis for the study, three counties 
which he believed to be typical of the greater 
number, and analyzed their tax ability. 

“Delaware was one of the counties chosen 
because it is a typical dairy county, with rough 
relatively low land values. 
Monroe is one of the wealthiest farming coun- 


topography and 


ties of the state and lacks the marked varia- 
tions in topography and wealth that are the 
pronounced characteristics of 
Tompkins a county was studied that stands 


Delaware. In 


between the extremes represented by Delaware 
and Monroe. 

The rate of taxation in several districts in 
Delaware County varied from one to 34 mills 
with median for the county of eight mills. In 
Monroe there were districts that taxed them 
selves at less than one mill and others at six 
” seven mills with a median for the county of 
5.26 mills. 


In Tompkins the extremes ran from 
two to twenty-two mills with a median of seven 
mills. 

“That the schools of these three supervisory 
districts are representative of the state as a 
whole, is shown by the data gathered from 1070 
common school distriets that escaped without 
local taxation for school purposes. This was 
possible. under what is known as the contract 
system. Under this plan the contracting dis- 
tricts arranged with adjacent school districts 
for the instruction of their children and in 
several hundred instances the district quota 
from the state was sufficient to meet the costs. 

“The marked variation in tax rate is due to 
two differences: (1) variation in real wealth 
of school districts, and (2) variation in the 
willingness of different 
Turning again to the three supervi- 


districts to support 
schools. 
sory districts that were used in connection with 
the determination of the true tax rate, it is 
found that in Delaware there were four districts 
with a true valuation between $10,000 and $20,- 
000, and one with a valuation between $540,000 
and $350,000. In Monroe the least valuation 
was found to be between $100,000 and $110,000, 
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and there were two districts with valuations 
over $900,000. In Tompkins the range was from 
three districts with valuations between $20,000 
and $30,000, and one with a true valuation be- 
tween $250,000 and $260,000. These data are 
representative of the state as a whole. In Erie 
county there is a district with a valuation per 
teacher that is more than sixty times as great 
as that of any other district in-the county. In 
Clinton county the district with greatest valua- 
tion per teacher is over seventy times that of 
the district with the lowest valuation. 

“In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the median true valuation per teacher was 
$108,070 in the common school districts, $107,- 
727 in the union free school districts, and $182,- 
857 in the cities of the state and of those vil- 
lages having superintendents, i. e., in places of 
over 4,500 population. It was found that the 
true tax rate for 1,070 common school districts, 
all of the common school districts in twenty- 
four supervisory districts seattered over the 
state was 5.44 mills; the median for the seventy- 
nine union free school districts in these twenty- 
four supervisory districts was 8.94 mills; for 
forty-five villages scattered throughout the state 
7.86; and for fifty-nine cities 8.29. Nearly all 
the cities and villages are included. 

“The fundamental answer lies in a reecogni- 
tion of the fact that it costs more per child to 
furnish given school facilities to a seattered 
population than it does to provide equally good 
school facilities in urban centers with their 
relatively dense population. This situation 
should be faced frankly by the state and the 
distribution of state aid put on such a basis 
that those who choose to render their social 
service through the vocation of farming will not 
be penalized in their efforts to furnish their 
children with modern facilities. It 
means a more complete interpretation than is 


school 


usually made of the common expression that 
“education is a state function”. The state 
must put its distribution of funds on such a 
basis, that no considerable -proportion, or spe- 
cial group in its population will find it extreme- 
lv difficult, or in some instances quite out of 
the question, to provide its children with schoo) 
facilities that will equip them for the demands 
of modern life. 

Inequalities of Educational Opportunities. 

What applies to New York State applies also 
in a greater or lesser degree to school districts 
iit many other states. The meagerly supported 
district may be found beside those that are sup 
ported. The tax ability of communities is not 
always in keeping with the school demands, nor 
is local sentiment in support of the schools, 
regardless of tax ability, always up to the proper 
standards. Many districts where the wealth of 
the community would permit liberal support are 
lacking in a proper sentiment to that end. 
Again, there are districts, that refuse altogether 
to tax themselves for school maintenance. 

The diffusion of popular education upon a 
basis that shall give every boy and girl in the 
land an equal opportunity for an education 
must become an accepted principle in a self- 
governing nation. A review of the educational 
facilities afforded in the several states brings 
out some glaring inequalities which ought not 
and must not exist in a growing Republic. 

Some of these inequalities have recently been 
discussed by Edwin J. Brown of the Kansas 
State Normal School who points out the fact 
that one state affords its children an average of 
fifty-two school,days while another affords one 
hundred and thirty-one days, and still another 
provides for one hundred and eighty-seven 
school days in the year. 
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In extending the comparisons in the field of 
cost statistics it is shown that one state has a per 
capita cost of $7.89, another $76.30; or, when 
one spends $10 the other spends but $1 for 
education. One state pays its teachers an aver- 
age salary of $1,012, another $256, or $4 against 
the other $1. One state spends 5 cents per 
vapita for school buildings, another $17.62, or 
352 times more than the former. 


State School Revenue and Distribution. 
The total state receipts, revenue and non 
receipts, divided by enrollment, as prepared by 
the statistical division of the United States 

Bureau of Education are shown as follows: 


Alabama, $7.69; Arizona, $12.64; Arkansas, 
$3.84; California, $12.47; Colorado, $5.50; Con 
necticut, $7.10; Delaware, $15.06; Dist. of 
Columbia, $33.92; Florida, $2.02; Georgia, 
5.74: Idaho, $5.76; Illinois, $5.05; Indiana, 
$7.58; Towa, $1.02; Kansas, $1.48; Kentucky, 


$7.06; Louisiana, $6.82; Maine, $16.12; Mary- 
land, $8.55; Massachusetts, $7.15; Michigan, 
$10.33; Minnesota, $12.09; Mississippi, $3.72; 
Missouri, $5.48; Montana, $9.02; Nebraska, 
$3.31; Nevada, $26.43; New Hampshire, $5.40; 
New Jersey, $23.22; New Mexico, $7.92; New 
York, $7.51; North Carolina, $5.02; North 


Dakota, $8.53; Ohio, $4.22; Oklahoma, $2.50; 
Oregon, $3.11; Pennsylvania, $7.25; Rhode 
Island, $2.76; South Carolina, $2.10; South 
Dakota, $11.74; Tennessee, $2.54; Texas, $17.18; 
Utah, $17.33; Vermont, $18.69; Virginia, $8.62; 
Washington, $12.61; West Virginia, $2.13; 


Wisconsin, $8.02; Wyoming, $17.66; United 
States, $7.54; outlying possessions: Alaska, 


$104.09; Canal Zone, $53.99; Philippine Islands, 
$7.09: Hawaii, $32.18; Porto Rico, $12.53. 


noted that the 
average per capita state support in the United 
States is $7.54. however, 
decided from the 
highest $26.43 in Nevada to the lowest $1.02 in 


This must be accounted for in the fact 


From these figures it will be 


The several states, 


show a variation, ranging 
Towa. 
that the local support is proportionately larger 
i vice 


where the state support is smaller, and 


versa. 


On the whole, however, it must be assumed 
that where the state distribution is meagre, the 
ability to support the poorer districts adequate 
ly is proportionately lessened. 
that the inequalities in local taxing ability is 
wholly met in a low state per capita support. 
In other words the tax ability of the wealthier 
district as against the poorer necessarily varies 
in a greater degree than that represented in a 
two or three dollar per capita of state support. 


If the local unit has reached its taxing limit 
and the state does not believe that general state 
tax, including support for the schools, can be 
increased without straining the present tax 
sources to an unreasonable degree, then thought 
must 


be given to the discovery of new tax 


sources. Such thought must be based upon the 
assumption that the burden inflicted upon prop- 
erty has reached a limit which cannot be at- 
tacked. 

The effort to find new tax sources for the sup- 
port of the schools primarily be based 
upon the established fact that the schools really 


must 


require more liberal support in order to main- 
tain them upon accepted standards of efficiency 
and upon the assurance that the present prop- 
erty tax cannot consistently render a greater 
yield. 


To hold that the problem is solved merely by 


diverting a larger share of the general tax 
yield to school purposes argues that other 
branches of government may be weakened in 
order that the schools may be strengthened. 


involve a 
1] bear retrenchments 


Nearly all branches of government 
higher cost and will not 


any more than retrencliments can be borne by 


It is not likely, 
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SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS. 


The qualities needed in the school board mem- 
ber are character, business judgment and a good 
general idea of what education ought to be. 
Many men and perhaps some women who could 
not show a diploma or pass an examination in 
scholastic subjects fill the bill. The reason we 
have poor school boards, when we do, is not be- 
cause there are no fixed academic requirements 
for membership in them but because great num- 
bers of well-meaning and reasonably intelligent 
persons stay away from the primaries and at 
regular elections vote carelessly or for foolish 
reasons.—Editor, Journal, Columbus, Ohio 
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school systems without impairing their effi- 
ciency. 
The solution then must be found in tax 


sources hitherto untouched, or at least in- 
equitably or imperfectly approached, which may 
render the required revenue without becoming 


oppressive or burdensome. 


Prof. E. R. A. expert 


“In all the more advanced states of this 


Seligman, the tax 
Says: 
country, as well as throughout Europe, property 
has therefore been supplanted by earnings, 
profits, or income, as the test of taxable ability. 
This means practically the development on the 
one hand of the personal income tax, and, on 
the other hand, of the business tax, to include 
not only corporations but other businesses. In 
this way only can we tap the increasing wealth 
bear its 


of the community and make wealth 


proper share of the obligation to support the 


sche ols. 


“Hand in hand with this, however, must go 
a redistribution either of educational functions 
New state-wide in 


or educational revenues. 


come or business taxes must be apportioned to 
the localities, not simply according to popula- 
according to educational 


tion or wealth, but 


needs. 


“With this reform at both ends of the process, 
the schools will be able to get their proper share 


of the increasing wealth of modern society.” 


Public Opinion and School Costs. 
Karly in the year of 1922 it was estimated 
that the cost of providing the children of the 
nation with adequate school housing will reach 
While the 
progress of building is proceeding in a reason 
follows that 
growth in the school population the shortage 


the enormous sum of $1,500,000,000. 


able degree it with the constant 
will not be overcome unless unusual measures 
This does not 
mean more money for current maintenance but 


to meet the same are employed. 





THE LOCAL MAN FOR SUPERINTEND- 
ENT. 


“On paper the arguments put forward by those 
who would have a local man employed as super- 
intendent of our schools read well. But they 
will not work out in practice. It is a theory 
only. ; 

“It was true in the days of the prophets you 
quote, it has been true ever since, and it is true 
today, that a man in his own town has not the 
influence and command over men that a man 
from outside has. You can’t change human 
nature. We all know John Jones as the little 
freckle-faced fellow who used to be such a cut- 
up in school; perhaps he pilfered some of the 
fruit we occasionally missed from our orchard. 
As he grew to young manhood, he took on those 
small vices which all adolescent youth seem to 
think they must acquire. Arrived at man’s estate 
he did not always walk in the straight and nar- 
row path. 

“Today he is a model citizen; he is clean, up- 
right and honorable, but the mistakes of his 
earlier days stick to him when he is talked about 
or eonsidered by his carping critics. And these 
things influence judgments.—School Board Mem- 
ber, Danvers, Mass. 





more money for new school buildings, which is 
usually raised by bond issues. In brief, it meang 
a substantial addition for the support of the 


sehx ols. 


If public opinion is convinced that the schools 
must have better support in order to render ap 
adequate they will receive it. This 
may confidently be advanced. The 
American people are in the main alive to the 
importance of an efficient popular 


service 
statement 


system of 
education and are able to pay for it. 
The following expressions may serve as being 


indicative of the sentiment that prevails 
throughout the country regarding adequate sup- 


port for the schools: 


“School taxes should be paid with the best of 
grace. No other levy is so important to the 
publie welfare yet it seems to be the one tax at 
which everybody fires objection. There is more 
kieking against school taxes than any other tax. 
Whenever it is proposed to increase them there 
is a community row. There must be some rea- 
-on for this. The one that occurs to us is the 


veneral feeling that our school laws are in- 
volved, complex and antiquated and that our 
school system is likewise involved, complex and 
wasteful. 


1922 


uneconomical, if not 
Springfield, Ill., Feb. 28, 


Journal, 


‘The tax rate should be forgotten in properly 
caring for the needs of the schools. The people 
ire willing to pay their money for the best edu- 
eation that can be provided for their children. 
Of course, they do not want funds wasted and 
will sharply criticize unnecessary expenditures 
wherever they are made but in the main the 
schools must have money enough to keep them 
t least 
ind wealth of this city. 


Mass., Mar. 3, 1922. 


on a plane with other cities of the siz 
Telegram News, Lynn, 


“The fundamental school question at present 
is that of adequate funds,” says Marcus 
(School and Society, Dee. ol, 1921.) 


ing that education is the most necessary and 


Aaron 
“Know- 
most important function of government, and 
that upon it depends the safety and perpetuity 
face the fu 
ture with confidence, believing that the peopl 


‘f our American institutions, we 
will provide whatever funds may be necessary 
for the support and maintenance of a system o! 
schools that shall adequately meet the needs of 
(From Superintendent Condon’s 
Board of Education, 


the people.” 
report to the Cincinnati 
January, 1922.) 


In facing the financial problem involving 
the cost of 
Colo., board of education expressed its ultima- 
tum, (April, 1922) in the 
“Denver’s school system was for years under- 
built. 


paid, although not more so than in many other 


economy at efficiency the Denver, 


following manner: 


Denver’s teachers were for years under- 
localities. The latter situation has been sub- 
stantially 
measure for the increasing tax levies for school 
purposes shown in the Much 


has been done to relieve the building deficiency. 


remedied, and this accounts in large 
foregoing table. 


Much more remains to be done. 


“School taxation can be substantially reduced 
at any time by one or all of the following three 
methods: 

“i. By 


tensity of instruction 


reducing th scope, variety and in- 
offered, and consequently 
reducing the number of students, particularly 
n the high school years. 

“9. By 


supervision. 


reducing salaries and _ neglecting 

“3. By neglecting maintenance, replacement 
of obsolete buildings, and provision of new 
buildings to accommodate a growing school pop 


ulation. 
(Concluded on Page 126) 
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I. Why the Need for Supervision of Instruction 
in Rural Schools. 

Whenever a group of people are attempting 
to accomplish the same results they of neces- 
sity must be directed by a simple intelligence. 
Every manufacturing establishment that turns 
out a standard product of any kind maintains 
a force of efficiency experts to study methods 
of procedure and to measure and test its output. 
In rural communities we have county agents to 
assist farmers in improving their methods and 
in increasing the value of their output. Ex 
pert advice and guidance would not be particu- 
larly different in the field of education. 

The teaching foree is a rapidly changing 
group of people, of limited training. The 
erage tenure for the rural teacher is two 
vears. ‘To secure uniform results in our schools, 
vr as Wagner puts it, “To secure unity, 
sequence, completeness of instruction and equal 
ity ol opportunity ror each child, requires that 
ur schools be directed by a single individual.” 
Teachers do not drift into suecess. They strug 
gle into it under the leadership of a diligent 
wide-awake county superintendent, who knows 
how to make sacrifice if need be to render ser 
vice 

II. Principles. 

‘The three fundamental principles of method 
of supervision are: 

First, the teacher and supervisor must pos 
sess common knowledge and hold common 
points of view concerning the school, the pupils, 
and subject-matter, the principles of method of 
teaching, principles of devices, principles of 
technique, the standards by which the teacher 
should be judged, the responsibility and author 
ity of each in matters of management, and the 
purpose of the work of supervision. 

Second, one learns to teach by correct teach 
Th rd. errors are not necessary to further the 
learning process, and incorrect habits may be 
avoided and prevented through the advice and 
ruidance of the supervisor. 

III. Types of Supervision. 

There are several well-known types of super 
vision which have been used successfully by 
county superintendents. Among them are; 
school publications, the zone plan, demonstra 
tion classes, teachers’ institutes, personal obser 
vation, and extra-curricular activities. 

1. Publications. Very valuable work is be 
ing done by a number of county superintend 
ents in Kansas through the medium of publi 
eations which are sent out containing news 
notes and suggestions of interest to the teach- 
ers 

Many superintendents use space in the local 
newspapers in which they give reports of schoo! 
matters of general interest. Superintendent 8. 
P. Rowland, of Reno County, publishes a year 
book which wives a complete d rectory of the 

Vote—This project was prepared by the class in 
Supervision of Instruction at the Kansas State Normal 
School, 1922, under direction of Professor W. H 


Carothers and was edited by a committee consisting 
of Vera E. Faweett, Susan Friend and E. J. Brown 





A Project in County 
School Supervision 


Directed by Prof. W. H. Carothers. 











schools and teachers of his county. Writeups 
of the various consolidated, rural high, and 
grade schools are given, with pictures of many 
buildings. 

Other superintendents send out periodical 
news letters to the teachers of the county. 

B. The Demonstration Class. Not only is 
it important that well-trained teachers be 
placed in every classroom, but also that those 
already at work in the schools grow increasingly 
efficient. It is the problem of those who super- 
vise rural schools to contribute directly to the 
improvement of the practice of those who work 
in the rural schools. One of the most effective 
means of doing this is the demonstration class. 

Under the zone plan the teachers included in 
the zone territory are brought together in 
monthly meetings. Within so limited a terri 
tory they have common problems and common 
Definite plans for the work of the 
following months are made at these meetings. 


interests. 


The smallness of the group enables all to par- 
ticipate. The demonstration lesson that is 
taught illustrates the sort of work they purpose 
doing. The doing before the teachers is more 
effective than talking. The conference that fol 
lows gives opportunity for the explanation of 
any point not clear, and for expression where 
there has been impression. 

It may be suggested that the demonstration 
elass taught by expert teachers would be a more 
fruitful means of teacher improvement than the 
plan now generally followed in the institutes. 

C. Teacher Institutes. Teachers’ institutes 
should be held early in the school year so as to 
vive the teachers the benefit of the training de- 
rived therefrom over as long a period as pos- 

ible. They should be predominantly inspira- 
tional in character instead of instructional. 

D. Personal Observation. Superintendents 
should visit teachers as often as possible. The 
supervised has a right to know when a super- 

isor is coming to observe the work. The criti 
eisms must be made upon everything observed. 
The supervisor should comment the commend- 
ible and condemn that worthy of condemnation. 
The supervised has a right to know on what 
merits, excellencies or faults the work is to be 
judged. She has a right to expect a suggestion 
for the improvement of anything that has been 
condemned in practice. Mere fault finding is 
not supervision. An _ observation of work 
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BACKING THE WRONG HORSE. 


That the country should gag over the expendi- 
ture of the proper amount necessary to secure 
trained teachers is unthinkable. It is about time 
we faced this issue flatly and realized that it is 
not a matter of sentimental altruism, but of down- 
right common horse sense. We have backed too 
many wrong horses in a wasteful way in our 
national budgets and now is the time to put our 
money on the right team—the well trained 
teachers in a properly appointed school.—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 





should always be followed by a conference with 
the teacher so that she may know the opinion 
of the supervisor concerning the work observed. 

FE. Curricula and Extra-Curricular Activ- 
ities. The following are suggestions of what 
may be used and encouraged by superintendents 
in order to vitalize the curricular activities: 
Dramatization work in reading, classies and 
English work; agriculture by (a) boys’ pig 
clubs, corn clubs, garden clubs, (b) girls’ poul- 
try clubs, canning clubs, and cooking clubs. 

This is a suggestive list of extra-curricular 
1ctivities which have been tried out by county 
superintendents: (a) contests: musical, ora- 
tory, spelling, debates; (b) literary societies, 
athleties, baseball, track meets, public libraries, 
lyceum courses, orchestra and band organiza- 
tions, dramatic clubs, glee clubs, welfare clubs, 
parent-teachers’ meetings. 


IV. Self-Improvement of Teachers. 

The oldest type of supervision is self-super- 
vision. The teacher’s improvement comes only 
through her own efforts. The methods em 
ployed depend on their availability and adap- 
tiveness to the individual teacher; therefore, 
they must be selected by her. Improvement of 
the teacher is along two inseparable lines— 
technique improvement, personality improve- 
ment. 

Suggestive methods of improvement of tech- 
nique are: 

(a) Observation of other teachers and 
schools. 

(b) Reading of teachers’ magazines, and 
method books for teachers, and educational 
literature. 

(ec) Seore cards arranged for this purpose or 
better arranged with the aid of other teachers 
and with reference to other score cards, for per- 
sonality improvement. 

The teacher’s technique is as is her personal 
ity. Therefore, only by the improvement of 
herself can her technique be improved. 

(d) The best method of self-improvement is 
by the use of a self-scoring card made and con- 
tinually remodeled by the teacher herself. 


V. Improvement of County Superintendents. 
Teachers very seldom rise above the standards 
set for them by their superintendent. If the 
superintendent’s standard for himself is low, his 
standard for his teachers will be low in conse- 
quence. How shall the superintendent meas- 
ure his own efficiency? Score cards have been 
offered as a standard for measurement. Since 
the points on these cards are arbitrarily made 
it is suggested that the live superintendent 
make his own score card. His standard should 
include his personal qualifications, such as edu- 
cation, character, etc., his relationship to teach- 
ers, his methods of supervision, his work in 
publicity, and certain goals in self improve- 
ment along all of these lines. By constantly 
setting his own standard higher the superin- 
tendent will encourage his teachers to do like- 


wise. 
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Modern Pension and Annuity Problems 


Ida E. Housman, A.M., Hoboken High School. 


There are three vital teacher issues in the 
United States today—adequate salaries, in- 
definite tenure and sound pension systems. The 
question of how to secure pension legislation 
that will safeguard both the finances of the 
State and the savings of the teachers is the 
new issue in many sections of the United States. 

In 1919, there existed about one-hundred 
teacher pension systems in the United States. 
The basis of many of these systems is the mut- 
ual principle of insurance. These systems very 
often compel all teachers to contribute a small 
fixed percentage of their salaries, so as to pro- 
vide a pension for those who may eventually 
retire. 
teachers who leave the service lose their con 
tributions. They actually help to pay the pen- 
sions of the old retired members. Ultimately, 
these pension systems are wrecked on the finan- 


The result is, in most cases, that the 


cial shoals, as increasing membership and re- 
tirement tend to make the disbursements exceed 
the revenues. In only seven systems, namely, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York City, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Vermont, and New Jersey, 
“were actuarial estimates of future liabilities 
made at the time of the establishment.” 

In 1896, New Jersey, through the efforts of 
Miss Elizabeth A. Allen of Hoboken, established 
the first state-wide pension system in the United 
States. She was actuated by the philanthropic 
desire to help old teachers in dire need. This 
system, known as the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund, was based on the mutual insurance idea. 
Several investigations of this retirement fund 
revealed the fact that the mutual principle 
was unsound, and that, unless a new pension 
policy was adopted, many members would face 
old age without pensions. Later, New Jersey 
established a 35-Year Service Pension. This 
produced a double-pension system, so that a 
teacher who had taught 35 years, and was also 
a member.of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund, 
This led 


The total pension was 


received two pensions on retirement. 
to a peculiar situation. 
sometimes greater in amount than the teacher’s 
salary at retirement. 

In 1917, a “pension and retirement fund com- 
mission,” was appointed by the New Jersey legis 
lature to investigate the two pension systems. 
This commission was assisted by the bureau of 
state research. Careful actuarial estimates of 
the total liabilities of these two funds revealed 
very serious financial conditions. These in 
vestigations resulted in the reorganization of 
these teacher pension systems of New Jersey 
on an actuarial basis. The new law, “The Pier 
son Teachers’ Retirement Fund Law” became 
effective in 1919. 

Since the adoption of the “Pierson law,” a 
number of amendments have been passed. <A 
note of warning should be sounded in the mat- 
ter of amendment. As the New Jersey system 
is an actuarial system based on intricate caleu- 
lations, it is a serious risk to adopt an amend- 
ment involving the benefits and the costs, unless 
such amendment is approved by an efficient 
actuary. The law provides for actuarial in- 
vestigations of the fund at stated intervals. 
On the basis of such an investigation, the rates 
may be increased or decreased. 

There are five main features of the New 
Jersey system or “The Teachers’ Pension and 
Annuity Fund:” (1) the compulsory basis, (2) 
the reserve basis, (3) the benefits, (4) the re- 
fund, (5) the options. 

The Compulsory Basis means that member- 
ship is compulsory for all persons who begin to 
teach after September 1, 1919. 
called new-entrants. 


These are 
Membership is optional 
for all teachers in service prior to September 


1, 1919. These are known as present-entrants. 
The Reserve 


the teacher are partners in a state banking sys 


Jasis means that the state and 


tem. Each month, a certain percentage of the 
monthly salary, depending on the sex and the 
age at entrance into the fund, is deducted and 
is placed in the teacher’s account. The state 
at the same time is building up a reserve fund, 
so as to allow 1/140 of the average salary for 
each year of service. Approximately, the 
teacher at retirement receives as many seven 
tieths of her average salary as she has credited 
teaching experience in the public schools. The 
average salary means the average salary of the 
The state 
allows four per cent, compound interest, on the 


last five years preceding retirement. 


teacher’s savings. 

The Benefits are: (a) the disability benefit; 
(b) the superannuation benefit; (e) the service 
benefit. 

The Disability Benefit means that after ten 
years of service, a disabled teacher may retiré 
on an allowance of 1/70 of the average salary 
The minimum allow- 
ance is $300 per annum or 30 per cent of the 


for each year of service. 


average salary; the maximum allowance shall 
not exceed 9/10. 

The Superannuation Benefit means that at 
age 62, a teacher may retire on an allowance of 
approximately 1/70 for each year of service. 
Che minimum allowance is $400 for twenty or 
more years of service. 

The Service Benefit means that any Present 
entrant after 35 years of service, the last 25 
years of which have been performed in the 
State of New Jersey, may be retired on at 
allowance not to exceed one-half the average 
salary. This service benefit is an amendment 
proposed by teachers in service prior to the 
adoption of the “Pierson law.” These teacher 
maintained that the state should eontinu 


ing them the privilege of retiring after 535 year 
of service. The amendment was adopted for 
these Present-Entrants only, not for any 
teachers appointed since 1919, as the costs of 


maintaining the fund are estimated on age at 
entrance and sex, not on length of service. 

The Refund means that in ease of resigna 
tion, dismissal or death, a member’s contribu 
tions with 314% per cent compound interest will 
be refunded to him or to his heirs. The dif 
ference of one-half per cent compound interes 
entitled to at retirement shall be transferred to 
the Expense Fund. 

The Options are: (a) A total retirement al 
lowanee payable throughout his life (b) A 


reduced retirement allowance so that the actuar 
ial equivalent of the balance shall be paid on 
his death to such persons as he shall designate, 
either in a lump sum or in an annuity. 

Each member has a prior-service certificate 
or a statement of all service prior to member 
ship. Present-entrants receive credit for ser 
vice prior to September 1, 1919, with a maxi 
mum allowance of 35 years of service. 

The Retire ment Allowance consists ot two or 
more of the following: 

An Annuity purchased at retirement with 
the teacher’s contributions. 

A Prior-Service Pension provided by the 
state for present-entrants; the state allows 1/70 
of the average salary for each year of service 
prior to entering the Fund, with a maximum 
credit of 35 years of service. 

A Membership Pension provided by the state; 
the state allows 1/140 of the average salary for 
each year of service since the teacher joined 
the fund. 


Of the rate of retirement entitled to at age 62 


2 


uw 


A Teachers’ Retirement Fund Annuity pur- 
chased by the contributions of present-entrante 
who were members of the former teachers’ re- 
tirement fund. The state assumed the obliga- 
tions of this fund, and continues to pay all pen- 
sions granted by the state prior to 1919. 

Since the operation of the “Pierson law”, 
New Jersey teachers have been perplexed by 
various problems. 
to those that will arise in the operation of any 
similar retirement system. The following prob- 
lems are based 


on actual questions that have 
een asked by various New Jersey teachers. A 
study of these problems shows how a retirement 
system based on actuarial and banking prin- 
ciples safeguards the teachers’ investment, and 
through the magic power of compound interest 
produces a retirement allowance that insures 
comfort in old age. 

These problems have been divided into two 
types: present-entrant problems; new-entrant 
problems. 

The first problem compares for a present-en- 
trant the following benefits: the oo-year ser- 
vice Benefit; the disability benefit; the Super- 
annuation Benefit. 

Suppose Miss A retires at age of 58 wnder 
be ‘he entered the 
fund at age of 55, with a prior-service credit of 


the 35 year service clause. §S 
32 years. She contributed $391.87 during her 
three years of membership. Her average sal 
ry s S1TSO0O, 

What is her 35 Year Service Retirement Al 
Answer: $894.11. 
Suppose Miss A retires at 


disability clause. 


lowance / 


ge 60 under the 
Her total service is 37 vears. 
Her average salary is $1890. 

What 
Answe re 


Suppose Miss A. retires at age 62 under the 


s her disability retirement allowance? 
$999.00, 

superannuation clause. Her total service credit 

s 39 vears. Her average salary is $2100. 

What is her superannuation retirement allow- 
ince? Answer: $1165.00. 

The second problem aims to show a present- 
entrant who did not join the fund in September, 
1919, and may join through 1923, whether to 
pas the back contributions or not to pay, in 
‘ase she decides to j yin the Fund 

Suppose Miss B. did not enter the fund on 
September, 1919, and she decides to join Sep- 
tember, 1922. Her annual salary from 1919- 
1922 has been $1800. In 1919 she was 24 years 
What is the rate of contribution at 
age 24 and at age 27’? The rate at age of 24 1s 


4.01%: at age 27, 4.13%. 


of age. 
~) 


~») 


How much must she pay so as to enter the 
fund at the lower rate of contribution, and so 
receive credit at retirement for her three years 
She must pay $254.52 in 


of service? Answer: 


a lump sum. This sum equals the back con- 
tributions with four per cent compound inter- 
est from September, 1919 to September, 1922, 
based on the salaries for those years; rate, 
£.01%%. 

The third problem aims to show whether it is 
better for a present-entrant to stop payment 
into the fund at age 62 as the law allows, and 
then to deposit the contributions in a savings 
bank until retirement, or to continue payment 
until retirement. 

Suppose Miss C 


She has a prior-service credit of 35 years. She 


enters the fund at age 60. 


discontinues payment at age 62, after making 
a total contribution in two years of $277.80. 


What is her retirement allowance if she re- 
tires at age 65, with an average salary of $2148° 


1 


Answer: $1133.06. 


These problems are similar 





pa, 
ag’ 
pa 
op 


pa 














Suppose Miss C. continues payment until age 
45, making a total contribution of $844.52 in 
five years. 

What is her retirement allowance at age 65, 


‘f her average salary is $2148.? Answer: 
$1236.96. 

Suppose Miss C. deposits her contributions 
from age 62 until age 65 in a Savings Bank. 
What will be the total amount deposited in 3 
vears? Answer: $529.94. 

’ What will be her income at age.65, if she 
adds the interest on $529.94 to her retirement 
allowance? Answer: $1154.26. 

It would be advisable for Miss C. to continue 
payment after age 62, if she hopes to live after 
age 70. In all cases, it is advisable to continue 
payment, if the teacher intends to choose an 
option instead of the total retirement allowance 
so that as large a benefit as possible may be 
paid to her heir. 

The fourth problem deals with the options. 
It is the actual case of a present-entrant, Mr. 
D., a high school teacher, who was a member of 
the former teachers’ retirement fund. He was 
a member of the “Pierson Fund” for only one 
year. He had a prior-service credit of 35 years. 
Mr. D. chose on retirement a lesser retirement 
allowance and a $400 annuity for his wife, in 
ease of his death. Mr. D. died recently. 

What retirement allowance was Mr. D. en 
titled to if he did not choose an option? An 


ewer: $1685.54. 
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What retirement alowance was Mr. D. al- 
lowed by the actuary so that his wife receives 
a $400 annuity? Answer; $1504.89. 

The fifth problem compares for a new-en- 
trant the following benefits: The Disability 
benefit; the superannuation benefit. 

Suppose Miss E., a Hoboken elementary 
school teacher, enters the fund at age 20. Her 
rate of contribution is 3.91 per cent. Her mini- 
mum salary was $1200; annual increment, $180; 
maximum salary, $2460. Her total contribu- 
tion in 35 years will amount to $6652.43. 

What will be her disability retirement allow- 
ance if she retires at age 55% Answer: $1230. 

What will be her superannuation retirement 
allowance if she retires at age 62, and her total 
contributions for 42 years amount to $9548.98 ¢ 
Answer: $1627.85. 

The sixth problem illustrates for both present- 
entrants and new-entrants the amount that will 
be refunded, at 342 per cent compound interest, 
on leaving the service or in case of death. 

Suppose Miss F. entered the fund at age 20. 
She is a member for five years. Her mini- 
mum salary is $1200; annual increment $180. 

What amount will be refunded at the end of 
5 years? Answer: $335.91. 

The seventh problem is an essential problem 
What 
evidences are there of the successful operation 
of the “Pierson Fund?” 

During two years, 


for school officials and administrators. 


from September, 1919, 
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through June, 1921, 5988 present-entrants or 
teachers in service prior to 1919 voluntarily 
joined the “Pierson Fund,” and 3648 new-en- 
trants or teachers appointed since 1919 joined 
the fund by virtue of accepting appointments 
in New Jersey schools, making a total active 
membership of 9636 teachers. Approximately, 
by 1921, more than one-half of the New Jersey 
teachers had joined the “Pierson Fund,” and 
present-entrants may continue to join through 
1923. 

Through an amendment urged by school jani- 
tors, engineers and other school employes, the 
1921 Legislature included these persons under 
the provisions of the “Pierson Law,” 
sion and annuity purposes only. 

From September 1, 1919, through June 30, 
1921, 52 teachers retired under the provisions 
of the “Pierson Law.” The total number of 
teachers who withdrew during these two years 
was 718; by resignation, 691; by death, 27. 
The teachers’ contributions with four per cent 
compound interest amounted to $29,935.35. 

Through the operation of the “Pierson Law,” 


for pen- 


the State of New Jersey provides the means of 
increasing the efficiency of its school system, 
by removing its disabled and superannuated 
teachers from classroom teaching. This fund 
not only insures an adequate retirement allow- 
ance, but it also protects the savings of the 
teacher by depositing them in a banking sys- 
tem, under the direct supervision of the state. 


Appeal from School Authorities 


Harry R. 


When re | school board has made a decision is 
it necessary for the aggrieved party to appeal 
his case through the series of school tribunals 
that the law may have created to the state 
superintendent, or may he take it directly to the 
courts In ease one has not availed himself of 
the privilege of taking his case to a higher 
school tribunal, is the court on this account de- 
prived of jurisdiction? Is the decision of the 
highest school tribunal final, if the 
it is final ¢ 


most perplexing problems in school law. 


Statute says 
some of the 
Were 


there no statutes creating school tribunals with 


These questions raise 


appeals from one to another, the courts unques 
tionably would have jurisdiction in all cases. 
A statute may say that the decision of the 
highest school tribunal is “final” or is “final as 
It is clear that 
such a statute may be unconstitutional, so far 


to all questions of law or fact.” 


as final determination of questions of law is 
concerned, because the Constitution may vest 
all judicial power in certain enumerated courts 
not mentioning the school tribunals (77 Pace. 
78). Where there is no constitutional inhibi- 
tion, such a statute is valid (53 N. E. 806; 63 
Atl. 221), and the question of what it means 
is presented. 

“A statute,” says the Court of Appeals of 
New York, “which attempts to cut off the power 


of the courts to review the acts of administra- 


tive officers, acting summarily or informally 
und not aecording to established legal proce- 
dure should not be enlarged or extended by con 
struction beyond the fair import of its lan 
guage. The courts ought not to extend its ap- 
plication to eases which were not within the 
purview of the legislature at the time of its 
enactment” (53 N. E. 806). In 35 Cye. 862 it 
is said that the Court of Appeals of Maryland 
has held such a statute valid (63 Atl. 221); 
but in reality the court merely decided that 


such a statute conferred “visitorial powers” on 


Copyright, 1922, Harry R. Trusler 


— Jurisdiction of Courts 


Trusler, Dean, College of Law, University of Florida. 


the state board of education and added: “Of 
course, there may be occasions when it is proper 
and necessary to apply to the courts, where 4 


purely legal question is involved,” citing 47 
Atl. 1040. In the latter case, commenting on 


“We do 


not think it was the purpose of the legislature 


the same statute, the court declared: 


to withdraw the determination of purely legal 
questions from the courts end commit them to 
the board of education for decision.” It ap- 
pears, therefore, that a statute saying that the 
a school tribunal is “final,” refers 
merely to questions of fact. Its power has 
been termed quasi-judicial (11 N. W. 424). 
“Although the statute declares that the decision 
of the superintendent shall be ‘final,’ ” said the 
Wisconsin, “his decisions 


ce cision of 


Supreme Court of 
may be reviewed by this court by writ of cer- 
tiorari”’ (41 N. W. 1014; accord, 11 N. W. 424; 
19 N. W. 359). 


mere questions of fact, when there is any con- 


It refuses, however, to review 


tention as to the proofs. 
What is the effect of the decision of an inter- 
school tribunal, when the matter is 


taken into court? 


mediate 
The true rule seems to be 
that, when acting within the scope of its powers, 
its determination of a question of fact is con- 
clusive (29 N. W. 440; 21 N. W. 567). When 
passing upon matters of discretion confided to it 
by the law its judgment also is conclusive, un- 
fess it is an abuse of discretion, is unreasonable, 
or is a violation of law (61 Atl. 247; 26 L. R. 
A. 203; 15 L. R. A., N. S. 1136; 58 Am. Rep. 
30: 53 Am. Rep. 282). If it exceeds the bounds 
of its legal authority and in so doing injuri- 
ously affects the interests of a citizen, it may be 
restrained by injunction (52 a a a 
163). 

The conclusiveness of the determination by a 
school tribunal of a question of fact which the 
law empowers it to settle is shown by several 
lowa decisions. In one case a local board, in 
an action for damages by a teacher for wrongful 


dismissal, endeavored to impeach the county 
superintendent’s dismissal 
allowed. The 


decision of the county superintendent was held 


decision that the 
was irregular. This was not 
“The intention 
of the legislature was to provide a speedy and 


conclusive, the court saying: 


inexpensive mode for “the determination of 
such questions” (21 N. W. 567). 
tion for mandamus to compel a local board to 


On applica- 


maintain a school at a certain place, it was held 
that the decision of the superintendent of pub- 
he instruction, determining whether a_ sub- 
district did or did not raise a certain sum for a 
schoolhouse and other questions of fact, was 
final and not reviewable (29 N. W. 440). On 
application for mandamus to be reinstated in 
school as a free pupil, where the board had 
found that the petitioner was a non-resident, a 
demurrer was sustained, the court saying that it 
had no jurisdiction, “for the residence of plain- 
tiff was a question of fact depending for its 
solution upon conditions to be ascertained and 
determined by the board” (100 N. W. 54). 
Touching the limitations on the conclusive 
character of the findings of school tribunals, the 
above court observed: “There are many cases 
where, it being made to appear that the board 
has exceeded its jurisdiction, or has acted in 
disregard of the duty enjoined upon it by law, 
it may be required by mandamus to retrace its 
steps and to proceed thereafter in accordance 
with law (24 lowa 266; 40 lowa 518; 41 Lowa 
689; 9 N. W. 356). Reiterating this position, a 
later Iowa case declared: “The courts are not 
excluded from considering the question whether 
the board was acting within the scope of its 
powers * * * The party is not limited to an 
appeal to the county superintendent (3 L. R. 
A., N. S. 496). In 1918, in restraining the use 
of school money for the support of a sectarian 
school, the court gave careful expression to the 
extent of its jurisdiction, as follows: “The rule 
is thoroughly well settled that, while the dis 


(Concluded on Page 139) 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL. 
To Be Constructed in the Borough of Brooklyn, 
New York City. 

The new Thomas Jefferson High School now 
when first 


in process of construction was, 


planned, designated as the Brownsville high 
school. 

The plot of ground chosen for this school has 
195 feet frontage on Dumont Avenue extending 
back 240 feet on 
Sheffield Street. 
of a U 
Avenue with two wings on Sheffield Street. In 


Avenue and 
The building is in the form 


Pennsylvania 
with the main front on Pennsylvania 


the court between these is placed the girls’ gym- 
nasium and the auditorium, each one story in 
height. 

The girls’ gymnasium in the sketches origin 
ally laid before the board of superintendents was 
later 
deemed impractical, so that at a conference with 


placed on the second story, but it was 


Dr. Ettinger and his associates, it was agreed 
floor should 
be assigned to the use of the girls while that 


that the gymnasium on the first 


of the boys should be built in a one-story struc 
ture at the north end of the plot, the basement 
thereof to contain a swimming pool, dressing 
lockers and shower rooms. 

This leaves an outdoor playground or recrea 
tion space of practically 92 feet by 195 feet on 
the Dumont Avenue front 
half that size on the 


and one of about 
Avenue 


front, the balance of space being taken up by 


Pennslyvania 


the gymnasium. 

The building making provision, as it does for 
the instruction of both boys and girls with a 
total normal accommodation of approximately 
3,500, is one of the large group of high schools 
provided in the 1921 program. 

In preparing the sketches, which were sub 
mitted to the board of superintendents, upon 
which the recommendatibvns for this building 
were based, it is sought to provide not only the 
best of facilities for school administration and 
instruction, but also to the fullest extent a 
building that would meet the requirements for 
social and community activities without in any 
way lessening its value for school purposes. 

This has to do particularly with the plans for 
the first or main floor, upon which have been 
grouped the executive offices for the day school 
as well as for the evening school, a music room 
seating approximately 100 and a library seat- 
ing approximately normal 


125, under condi- 


tions, with tables and chairs arranged for study 
for twice that number if using chairs alone. 
This provides an opportunity for meeting rooms 
for community use, made easily accessible to 
all. 

Perhaps the most radical departure is in the 


nearly all 


auditorium. The eomplaint from 





THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Cc 


B. J. Snyder, Architect of the Board of Education. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


high schools had been that the stage or platform 
was entirely inadequate in size for graduating 
exercises, pageants and many other issues which 
now seem essential for the school and for the 
community. 

In order to meet these demands, without de 
voting a thousand or more square feet of floor 
space for only occasional use, a movable sound- 
proof partition, operated by electric power has 
been provided in place of a wall dividing the 
rear of the stage from the girls’ gymnasium. 

The gymnasium is 60 feet in depth by 100 
feet in length, its axis being identical with that 
of the stage, the floors being on the same level. 
The opening between the two, will be 60 feet 
in width while the proscenium arch itself is 72 
feet in width. The combined seating capacity 
of the auditorium and gymnasium will be about 
2,500 people. 

Another important feature is that the decis 
ion of Dr. Wm. L. 
gymnasium and swimming pool in the one-story 
building makes it also possible for this to be 


Kttinger to place the boys’ 


used for community work without either heat- 
ing or lighting the main building. There are a 
number of other important features, one of 
them being the fact that lunch kitchen and ser 
vice counters are closed off with folding doors, 
so as to leave the balance of lunchrooms avail- 
able for school use, up to the moment of serving 
lunches. 

The estimated cost of the building complete, 
including equipment, is $2,500,000. 


Nashville, Tenn. Nashville will be the first 
city in Tennessee to have an all-year-round 
school term if the recommendation of the city 
board of education, is adopted by the city coun- 
cil. 

According to plans, the school term will be 
divided into four sessions of three months each. 
Each student may elect what three of the four 
sessions they wish to attend, or they may at- 
tend all four. 

This will give those working in the winter or 
other seasons the same opportunity. It also 
will give those who have been forced out of 
school because of illness or other causes, or 
those who have failed to make their grades, 
an opportunity to attend the extra session and 
in that way keep up with their classes. 

Another feature board members say, is the 
fact that teachers will be given an opportunity 
to work the full year while heretofore they 
have only been enabled to work nine months and 
have been forced to remain idle during the 
summer or obtain other employment. It also 
will mean, school officials say, that they will be 
enabled to employ more experienced and com- 
petent instructors if they can assure them all 
year round employment. 

Even the children are declared to be well 
pleased with the new arrangement. A great 
many of them expect to take advantage of the 
opportunity it will afford them to complete their 
education more quickly than has been possible 
heretofore. It is hoped by the board members 
that the new plan will be put into operation in 
the coming school term. 

— ‘The “Marriage Book”, kept by Mrs. Susan 
M. Dorsey, superintendent of schools reveals 
the Los Angeles, Calif., startling news. Since 
September, 1921, 136 teachers of the Los 
Angeles city school system have married. 
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Because of the cessation of building during 
the world war and also because of the decreas- 
ing cost of construction, many cities are now 
planning to build additional schoolhouses. — In 
the past the development of school systems in a 
large number of American cities has suffered 
greatly from lack of definite building programs, 
The tendency has been to build for immediate 
needs only, with little or no study of the future 
development of the locality. 

Any business corporation serving the public 
which does not plan in terms of the future needs 
of the locality it serves, will soon go into the 
hands of the receiver. The Bell Telephone 
(ompany makes an extensive survey of its terri- 
tory in regard to past and future trends of pop- 
ulation before it makes any extensions of its 
lines. A map of your native city projected 
into 1930 or 1940 would surprise you. You 
would observe a new office building here, and a 
new factory there. On a site now occupied by 
second-class tenements, a modern hotel appears. 
Theaters, schoolhouses, churches, and apart- 
ment houses appear in places where nothing of 
the sort now exists. 

If the telephone company has found it advis- 
able to plan ahead and to lay its cables and 
build its exchanges with reference to its plans, 
why will it not pay the school to enlarge its 
plant in accordance with similar plans? With 
the increasing demands made upon the public 
purse for educational purposes, the need for 
economy in planning for scientific rather than 
accidental development of school building pro- 
grams is evident. 

Five distinct factors confront the superin- 
tendent who is developing a scientific school- 
building program: (1) the population; (2) the 
existing school plant; (3) the ultimate school 
plant; (4) the money available to pay for pro- 
posed extensions; and (5) how to sell the pro- 
gram to the public. 

Population Data. 

A study of the present population should 
show: (1) the percent which the school popula- 
tion is of the entire population for the city and 
for the different sections of the city, e.g., in the 
foreign sections the per cent of children of 
school age is much larger than it is in the rich 
residential section; (2) the number of children 
under school age especially those who should be 
cared for in the kindergarten; (3) the number 
of children of school age and what percent of 
them are in either public or private schools; (4) 
the number of children both under and of school 
age in the different sections of the city and the 
outlying districts, or if a village, in the sur- 
rounding communities, e.g., large surburban dis 
tricts may at any time become a part of the 
city. Therefore, before building sites are 
chosen and the size of buildings determined, a 
careful study of these districts should be made. 
Likewise, a village superintendent should in- 
vestigate the school population outside of his 
immediate school system not only because these 
pupils will come to his high school but also be- 
cause the consolidation of districts may bring 
in a large number of elementary pupils. 

Although it is important to know the data 
concerning the present ages of population, it is 
still more necessary to estimate carefully the 
increase or trends of population in the future. 
This may be done by studying the population 
over a period of twenty or more years and by 
estimating the future needs in light of recent 
developments, such as new industries in a city 
or a new consolidated district in-a village. 

In a recent survey of the housing problem of 
Niles, Ohio, Professor George R. Twiss of the 


school Building Programs 


P. R. Stevenson, Ohio State University. 


Ohio State University made such a study of in- 
crease in population over a period of five years 
and predicted the school population for 1925. 
The following is a condensed statement from 
his report: In order to know definitely how 
many buildings Niles will need immediately 
and in the near future, to house both the pres- 
ent excess of children and the increasing num- 
bers who are coming on, we should be able to 
predict how many more children there will be in 
1925 than there are now. In Table I we have 
the enrollments for all grades for the years 1915 
and 1920. In grades one to eight, there were 
1,432 pupils in 1915 and 2,210 pupils in 1920. 
l‘or these five years there was an increase of 
778 pupils or 54.3 per cent. There were 316 
high school pupils in 1915 and 400 in 1920, 
showing an increase of 84 pupils or 27.0 per 
cent. j 


If we assume that these rates of increase in 
the various grades for the past five year period 
will continue for the coming five year period, we 
can estimate the increase up to September, 
1925, by taking 54 per cent of 2,210, the 1920 
enrollment of grades one to eight, and adding 
to it 27 per cent of the 1920 enrollment of 
grades nine to twelve. The result is 1,193 plus 
108, or 1,301 for the entire city and for all 
This rate of growth has on the aver- 
age added to the enrollment 260 pupils per year. 
‘The estimated enrollment for 1925 is then 3,403 
for the elementary grades and 508 for the high 


school. 


grades. 


Engelhardt, in his “School Building Program 
for Cities,” suggests the following data which 
will be helpful in determining trends of popula- 
tion in regard to educational expansion: (1) the 
number of voters by wards, (2) the number of 
dwelling permits issued, (3) the present and 
proposed factories, (4) extension lines planned 
by telephone companies, (5) the amount of de- 
sirable territory still available for homes, (6) 
the increase in elementary school children in 
the different sections, (7) the growth of the 
city in land additions, (8) the prospective street 
railway extensions, (9) changes in types of 
dwelling houses, such as single dwellings to 
apartments, and (10) changes in the racial 
make-up of the population. 


Table 1. 
Grades 1915 1920 
I-VIII 1432 2210 
IX-XII 316 400 


The Existing School Plant. 

A careful analysis of the existing school plant 
is necessary in any building program covering 
a period of years. A detailed study of the edu- 
cational needs of the community in relation to 
the physical plant should be made. The older 
elementary buildings were constructed to house 
eight grades in which the three R’s could be 
taught, and the high school buildings were 
planned to meet the requirements of a college 
preparatory course. The introduction of the 
kindergarten, the junior high school, the wider 
use of the school plant, and a broader curricu- 
lum for all grades place these buildings in the 
class with the hand churn and the horse-drawn 
street cars. New buildings should be’ planned 
not only to meet the new educational needs but 
also to replace structures which must be dis- 
carded when they become unfit for occupancy. 

Most of the older buildings were not planned 
to meet the modern requirements of educa- 
tional economy. Many of these buildings are 
small, containing less than eight classrooms. 
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The upkeep and service needed for several 
small buildings is much greater than is neces- 
sary for one large plant. It is also impossible 
to classify pupils to the best advantage when 
the number of classrooms is limited to one for 
each half-yearly grade. Furthermore, if the 
necessary auditoriums, motion picture machines, 
and shops are included in these small buildings 
there is an expensive duplication of equipment. 

Packer' in a recent paper on school building 
programs, says, “Recent investigations show 
that an elementary school (kindergarten to 
sixth grade inclusive) is neither educationally 
effective nor economical from the point of view 
of cost to operate, with less than approximately 
850 pupils. Still better use may be effected 
both educationally and economically if these 
units are not less than approximately 1,200. A 
junior or senior high school enrolling less than 
approximately 1,000 is costly and does not per- 
mit of as large opportunity for adjustment to 
the individual needs of children educationally.” 
Again, the older type of building seldom pro- 
vides for the safety of the children. Crowded 
as they frequently are beyond the capacity orig- 
inally intended for them, even the measure of 
safety which they afforded at the time they 
were built has been reduced. It is unlikely 
that any of these buildings are of fireproof con- 
struction. Many of them are excellent “fire- 


traps.” The following is quoted from a report 


of a recent survey made by Hart* of the Napa, 


California school system. 

“Records of the fire underwriters show that 
there are fifty school fires a week in the United 
States and that on the average something more 
than one school building a day is burned down. 
Napa is indebted to a kind Providence for not 
having contributed to this list. All of the build- 
ings are of quick burning construction and the 
Central and Lincoln are ‘fire-traps’ of the great- 
est possible hazard to the lives of the children. 
Should a fire break out in either of these build- 
ings, during school hours, there is little reason 
to doubt that a serious loss of life would result.” 

A further quotation from the same source 
describes conditions which doubtless exist all 
over the country. Do any of your schools re- 
semble the Central School ¢ 


“In the Central School the rear room on the 
second floor, housing over forty children, is so 
located that the children must pass through an- 
other classroom in going to and from their room. 


Enrollment—Niles, Ohio. 


Five Year Per Cent of IncreaseEstimated for 
Increase in Five Years 1925 

778 54.3 3403 

84 27.0 508 


In fire drills these children are held in this room 
until the children in the adjoining room have 
made their way out over the wooden ‘fire- 
escape.’ When their turn comes to escape they 
must make their way through a narrow aisle to 
the exit. At the point where the door opens 
from this rear room into the aisle the passage 
way is thirteen inches wide. It may be argued 
that the fire drills are executed in good time. 
But it must always be borne in mind that when 
there is no smoke or evidence of real fire there 
is no likelihood of panic. 

“The only inside stairway in the building is 
an old, single-run, wooden rattletrap without 
handrails and so steep as to be a serious hazard 
for ordinary use, much more in time of fire. 

“No precaution is taken against fire in these 
buildings. As supporting evidence of this state- 
ment a list of the materials dumped into the 
closet under this stairway is given: Brooms, oil 
cans, waste paper, ink wells, box of broken glass, 
sprinkling can, umbrellas, paint bucket, wire, 


‘Packer, Paul C., “A School Building Program.” 
American School Board Journal, Vol. 64, No. 1:55. 
Jan., 1922. 

*Hart, Frank W., “A School Building Survey and 
Schoolhousing Program for Napa, California.” 1921. 
University of California. 
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tin cans, burlap sacks, piano stool, garden tools, 
wooden boxes, auto tires, gas pipe, wash basin, 
chalk boxes, Mason jars, picture frames, lunch 
boxes, hyloplate, floor brushes, rope, wall paper, 
sack of rags, old clothes, rubbers, erasers, kero- 
sene can with oil, stove pipe, rubber hose, old 
carpet, old books, paint. If one deliberately 
planned to burn a building down a better assort- 
ment of materials could not be arranged for 
spontaneous combustion. This is under the only 
stairway in the building. It is now contrary 
to law to build closets under stairways in Cali- 
fornia. Where such closets exist they should be 
cleaned out and fastened up permanently.” 
Finally, school planning of twenty years ago 
did take into consideration the health of 
the children. Properly lighted and ventilated 
toilets, 
adequate in-door and out-door play space were 
A recent 
study® of housing conditions in American city 


not 


sanitary wash-rooms and 


classrooms, 
the exception rather than the rule. 


schools describes the typical elementary-school 
building as follows: 


Schools 
New 


Second 


York 


Your 
Bureau 


Help 
City 


‘Know and 
we American 


Report, 
City 


The Value of Ozone in School House Ventilation 


J. M. Milligan, Architect and Supt. of School Buildings, St. Louis, Mo. 


During a period of research by the building 
department of the board of education of the City 
of St. Louis, in 1918, an analysis was made of 
air emitted from the ventilating stacks of the 
Soldan High School (a thoroughly equipped 
steam plenum forced ventilated building) and an 
analysis of socalled fresh city air entering the 
building. 

These analyses indicated we were wasting to 
the atmosphere much better air, plus heat units, 
than we were taking into the building. In order 
to obviate error, the experiments were repeated, 
the second trials showing so slight variations 
that the results were practically the same as 
at first. These experiments furnished food for 
reflection and earnest consideration. 

Why evacuate to the atmosphere a resultant 
product superior the unconditioned air? 
Why not recirculate this conditioned air? 

Objections were raised that bacteria and dis- 
ease germs would be multiplied. 

A careful study and many experiments were 
made in order to discover an agency that would 
be a germicide and at the same time harmless 
to human lfe. Knowing that carbon dioxide 
(CO.) so far as any poisoning effect on the hu- 
man system is concerned, is absolutely inert, 
CO, was disregarded. 

Ozone As a Purifying Agent. 
Ozone was investigated; but no ozonators then 


to 


manufactured could be found suitable to gen- 
erate ozone in proper concentration. In the 
Patent Office of the United States are records 


of hundreds of patents granted for various de- 
vices for ozonation, all based upon either one or 
two basic principles and nothing new or novel 
about any of them. Our first successful piece of 
apparatus was constructed of a sheet of glass as 
a diaelectric with paper fasteners as positive 
and negative electrodes through which alter- 
nating electric current of 3,000 volts was passed 
to produce bush discharges ionizing oxygen into 
ozone compound. 

From this crude piece of apparatus as a be- 
ginning, there are, to the writer’s knowledge, at 
least two makes on the market and each works 
equally successful. 

Ozone, Its History and Nature. 

The first question naturally would be, what 1s 

ozone ? 


Ozone is assumed by scientists to be a tri- 


atomic oxygen compound, a natural element of 
the air—intensely active at low and normal tem- 
peratures and catalytic in higher temperatures, 
and generated by the light waves of short dura- 
tion and high frequency found within a portion 
of 


the ultra-violet section of the spectrum. 
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“This typical building was erected in 1897. 
It is constructed with brick walls and is two 
stories high. There are five rooms on each floor. 
Each of these rooms seats thirty-eight pupils. 
Other pupils who cannot be accommodated in 
the regular classrooms are using one of the 
dimly lighted basement rooms which is more 
than three feet below ground level and is poorly 
ventilated and damp. There is not adequate 
ventilation in any part of the building, and the 
teachers complain of the listlessness of the 
pupils. 

“The walls, floors, ceilings and stairways are 
all of wood. The heating apparatus in the base- 
ment is not protected by fire doors or a fireproof 
ceiling. There is no fire-escape of any sort on 
the building, but there is a fire-extinguisher in 
the hall on each floor, and one in the furnace 
room. These are the only protective measures 
against fire.” 

Score cards have been devised to measure in 
an objective manner the elements which make 
satisfactory plant. A detailed 
description of the use made of one of these 


up a school 
score cards will be found in the recent 
of the Baltimore School 
ILlackensack Survey. 


report 


Survey or of the 


Ozone may be generated in any one of three 
different chemically, photo-chem- 
ically, and electrolitically. 

For the purposes of this discussion, the writer 
will consider the photo-chemical or ultra-violet 
light process only. 

In 1783, Van Marum, a Dutch philosopher, 
noted a marked and characteristic odor in the 
neighborhood of his electrostatic machine when 
in operation. 


processes: 


Cruikshank in 1801 noted that oxygen gas 
by electrolytic decomposition under 
certain cond.tions possessed a similar odor. 


produced 


In 1840, Schoenbein recognized that the smell 
noted in air subjected to the spark discharge, 
and in oxygen generated by electrolysis was due 
to the presence of a new compound, a gas to 
which he gave the name of “Ozone,” taken from 
a Greek derivation meaning “to smell.” He, 
however, failed to establish the nature or com- 
position of this new gas. Subsequently a 
hypothesis was accepted that active oxygen or 
always produced with its electrical 
isomer “antizone” by the disruption of the neu- 
tral oxygen molecule (O.+Ozone) plus 0 + anti- 
zone. This hypothesis naturally to the division 
of peroxides into two groups, ozonides and an- 
tiozonides. 


ozone is 


Williamson suggested that it might be gaseous 
hydrogen peroxide (H.O.). Baumert considered 
ozone to be an oxid.zed form of hydrogen perox- 
ide (H.O,). 

Becquerel and Freny first demonstrated that 
oxygen could be completely transformed into 
ozone, thus proving that ozone was an allotropic 
modification of oxygen. 

Andrews, Tait and Soret in 1876 took up the 

investigation at this stage and by experimenta- 
tion proved that the allotrope was actually a 
condensed form of oxygen. Soret concluded 
that the molecule of ozone consisted of three 
atoms of ozone (30.—20,) and described it as a 
triatonic allotrope of oxygen having a structural 
formula. 
Between the years 1882-1903, Hautefeuille, 
Chappuis, Goldstein and Dewer obtained liquid 
ozone, dark blue in color, liable to explode when 
brought in contact with organic matter, and 
soluble in water. 

Otto noted a phosphorescence in the action of 
ozone on water containing traces of organic mat- 
ter. 

The spectrum of ozone is exceedingly compli- 
cated and much investigation has been made in 
that direction. 









A study of your older buildings with such a al 





score card will very likely cost you the loss of on 
several nights’ sleep and your school board a in 
large repair bill in patching up glaring faults, oz 
You will doubtless find one or more of the fol- 

lowing: Classrooms lighted from two or more tic 
sides, cloak rooms with no ventilation to carry cit 
off odors from wet garments, inadequate win- tic 
dow shades, rough and insanitary floors, un- wl 
sightly walls, blackboards too high for the chil- pr 


dren of the lower grades to use, no bulletin 
boards, no teachers’ room, poor ventilation, dark di 


and unsanitary toilet rooms, no adequate wash- ss 
ing facilities, enough trash in the basement to- th 
burn the building in a very short time, a non- ‘s 
fireproof furnace room, a limited number of 
fire extinguishers which have long since lost st 
their power to function, fire-escapes leading by al 
unprotected windows, fire-escapes which may us 
only be reached by passing through another 
classroom, and outside doors which are not sup- - 
plied with modern panic bolts. m 
(To be continued.) ct 
t] 
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Lenard in 1900 showed that the ultra-violet r 
light of extremely short wave length and high ‘ ( 
frequency was an effective agent for ozonizing t 
oxygen. r 
Both Lenard and Goldstein in 1913 conclusively ( 
proved that ultra-violet light falling within the 
“Schumann” section of the spectrum and within 
certain spectral regions exerted maximum é 
activity. . 
Regener reinvestigated this matter and noted 
the important fact that although light of wave ‘ 
length noted by Lenard and Goldstein was a , 
powerful ozonizing agent, yet light still in the 
ultra-violet portion of the spectrum of slightly 
larger wave length, exerted an equally effective 
catalytic decomposing effect. 
Sir J. J. Thomson by considering the radio | 


active and electrical properties of certain ele- 
ments confirmed his theories of the actual struc- 
ture of the atoms, a positive central nucleus 
with the electrons rotating around it—in fact, 
an ultra-microscopic planetary system—and that 
oscillations, both for line and band-spectra emis- 
sions are to be found in the atom itself. Much 
evidence has been adduced to show that the 
source of infra-red radiation is the nucleus of 
the atom and of the ultra-violet light the elec- 
tron, the band-spectra owing its origin to the 
oscillations caused by the swinging of a valency 
electron about a positive nucleus. 

Warburg in 1914 adopted the hypothesis 
that the oxygen molecule, when subjected to the 
ultra-violet light radiation of correct frequency 
for resonance may absorb a quantity of energy. 
In explaining the mechanics of ozone foundation, 
he assumed that the atomic oxygen resulting 
from the breaking up of the molecule, sec- 
ondar.ly reacts either with atomic oxygen to re- 
form molecular oxygen indicated by the 
formula O+0 equals O., or, it may react with 
molecular oxygen thus: O.+0 equals Os. 

Madame Curie noted that radium salts were 
effective in ozonizing oxygen, a point at first dis- 
puted by Ramsey and Soddy, but finally con- 
firmed by Geisel and Nasini and Levey in 1908. 


as 


The elements which have been most widely 
used as sources of ultra-violet light are those of 
aluminum, iron, and especially mercury. Much 
work has been accomplished on the mercury are, 
which is especially rich in both green, violet and 
ultra-violet radiation, most especially when mer- 
cury vapor lamps are used for light sources. 

Brush or Silent Electric Discharge. 
The ionization of oxygen by the action of the 


brush discharge is the only process of ozone pro- 
duction which has received any considerable de- 

















velopment and a great number of ozonizers of 
various types and designs have been incorporated 
in installations for the economic manufacture of 
ozone and ozonized air. 

Up to the present time the design of construc- 
tion of ozonizers is not on strictly scientific prin- 
ciples, with the exception of a few generaliza- 
tions based on experiments and on a few some- 
what unproven theories and a rule of thumb 
principle. 

Only a relatively small proportion of the brush 
discharge, that of the stem of the brush, is effec- 
tive in the production of ozonized oxygen and 
the optimum results are obtained when the 
ozonizer is so operated that the luminosity of 
the silent discharge is at a maximum. 

Owing to the difficulties inherent in the con- 
struction of high-tension generators (4,000 volts 
and upwards) the current for ozone installation 
usually is derived from static transformers. 

Catalytic Decomposition of Ozone. 

At ordinary temperatures ozone in equilibrium 
with atmospheric oxygen is almost infinitesi- 
mally small. Consequently ozonized oxygen 
conditions of unstable equilibrium obtain, and 
the apparent stability of ozone is due to the 
fact that the equilibrium is “frozen” or the rate 
of decomposition at these temperatures is al- 
most negligible. 

Any excess of the small amount of ozone pres- 
ent at true equilibrium, decomposition can be 
accelerated in a number of ways, such as rise of 
temperature, beginning at room temperature, 
rapid at 100° and nearly instantaneous at 270° 
C, photochemical action in the lower region of 
the Shuman section of the spectrum or the ad- 
dition of catalytic materials, either solid liquid 
or gaseous. 

Application of Hygienic Purposes. 

The earliest experiments with the use of ozone 
as a germicide for the sterilization of water 
were made in France by- De Meritens in 1886. 
He substantiated the fact that ozonized oxygen, 
even in dilute concentration, sterilized polluted 
water, provided intimate contact between gas 
and liquid was effected. 

In 1892, the German government investigated 
the process in great detail. The investigation 
showed conclusively that ozone energetically at- 
tacked bacteria in water from which any excess 
inert organic matter had been removed. Since 
then ozone sterilizing plants are successfully 
and effectively operating in the municipal water 
plants of Paris, Nice and Lille in France, Berlin, 
Wiesbaden and many other cities in Germany, 
Petrograd in Russia, and a small plant at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ozone In Therapeutics. 

It so happens that pathogenic organisms 
which are already enfeebled by their unsuitable 
environment are easily destroyed and the non- 
pathogenic sporing organisms are frequently 
found in water. The Central London Railway 
Systems have thoroughly ozonized the under- 
ground tubes. During the recent epidemic of 
influenza in London, the motor drivers running 
through the tubes were immune. During the in- 
fluenza epidemic of 1919 in St. Louis, the city 
institutions became swamped with influenza 
cases; the Wm. Taussig Open Air School was 
opened as an influenza hospital and was used 
to the utmost capacity. Naturally the most 
critical and advanced cases were transferred to 
this hospital, which fact obtained a high per- 
centage of mortality. In one particular ward 
containing many critical cases, experimentation 
with ozone by Dr. James Stewart, director of 
hygiene, was made on cases approaching or at 
crisis period of the disease, during which suffo- 
cation is a very marked characteristic. Those 
cases where the patients were able to inhale at 
all were at once relieved and were carried over 
the crisis. 

Major Stokes of the Alexandria Military 
Hospital, 1918, says during the late war, in the 
surgical field hospitals, ozone was used very 
successfully on infected open wounds, destroy- 
ing the pus bacteria and leaving a clean, healthy 
condition of the wounds. 

James Todd, A. M., of Pittsburgh, Pa., a noied 
scientist, who has devoted much study, time, 
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experimentation, and money in research of active 
oxygen (ozone), gives accounts and proofs of 
pos.tive cures of many patients suffering from 
five different bacterial diseases of a very fatal 
character, namely: fuberculosis, nephritis, ab- 
scess, pneumonia and influenza—pneumonia (see 
“Experiments with Oxygen on Disease” by 
James Todd, A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa., 1921). All 
these experiments were conducted by eminent 
phys.cians, treating the patient with edible oils, 
as a vehicle, charged with ozone (ten per cent) 
placed in capsules and taken by the patient as 
prescribed by the physician. 

According to two eminent French physicians, 
Dr. Labbe and Dr. Qudin, after extensive ex- 
perimentation, beneficial results were obtained 
by inhalation of ozonized air of proper concen- 
tration and a marked increase in the oxyhaemo- 
globin conduct of the blood taking place after 
an interval of ten to fifteen minutes, conclusively 
demonstrating that there is no question of the 
germicidal activity in ozonized air of suitable 
concentration for respiration. 

Lessing (1913) using ozonized water for dis- 
infection of the intestinal canal in cases of en- 
teritis and dysenteries had great success. The 
treatment of ulcers and pyorrhoea of the teeth 
has been successfully accomplished with ozonized 
air. 

Varied Industrial Uses of Ozone. 

In bleaching, the application of ozonized air 
in exceedingly dilute concentrations under 
proper conditions of humidity, causes the period 
of cond.:tioning to be reduced from _ several 
months to a few days. 

Ozone is extensively employed in bleaching 
and refining of oils, fats and waxes for paints, 
varnishes, edibles, soaps and the chemical in- 
dustries; in fact, any industry where oxydization 
at low or moderate temperature is required. 

Ozonized air is finding an increasing applica- 
tion where sterilization is necessary in connec- 
tion with food preservation such as in refrig- 
erated storage of organic food products, ageing 
of alcoholic liquors, and drying of copia. Air 
conditioning by ozone in large flour mills is said 
to obtain a possible increase in milling capacity 
of 30 per cent and the total elimination of the 
flour moth. 

Detection of Ozone. 

Ozone in concentration of one part in one 
million can be detected by means of its charac- 
teristic odor, which, however, is likely to be con- 
fused with that of chlorine or nitrogen peroxide 
(N-O:). 

Ozone in Ventilation. 

It is not the contention that ozone in any way 
supplants ventilation but rather supplements it 
by thoroughly intermingling with the circulating 
air in proper concentration and performing an 
office that cannot be filled by atmospheric 
oxygen, in the destruction of pathologic bacteria 
and disagreeable odors by active oxydization. 

Contrary to the antiquated idea that heating 
and ventilating are so closely allied that they 
merge and form one problem, it is now recog- 
nized by professional engineers that they pre- 
sent two entirely separate and distinct problems 

heat and humidity providing the bodily com- 
forts and ventilation supplying atmospheric ele- 
ments, promoting health. While it is undoubt- 
edly true, that in order to convey heat and mois- 
ture to the individual, it is necessary to have an 
intermingling of heat, moisture and air, and that 
bodily comfort cannot be obtained by direct con- 
tact with the heating element, it is also true that 
the health will depend upon the kind of air 
breathed. An odor offensive to the olfactory 
sensibilities from a harmless chemical invariably 





NO DISTINCTIONS AMONG PUPILS. 

The school system should be enjoyed only by 
those pupils obeying the laws of the state, and 
others who wish to belong to secret organiza- 
tions, in violation of the law, should enter some 
private school. There should be no drawing of 
distinction among public school pupils.—Judge 
Frank W. Burton, Circuit Court, Springfield, 
Illinois. 
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starts a complaint of bad air, whereas a highly 
poisonous vapor without odor may be accepted 
without complaint and considered good ventila- 
tion. 

Up to the present, the great majority of heat- 
ing and ventilating engineers have been consid- 
ering bodily comfort almost entirely, devoting 
his whole energies and attention to attempting 
to ameliorate abnormal heating and odors, and 
low temperature and excessive air currents or 
drafts. They have not centered their effort on 
supplying the missing health-giving elements 
that does not exist in our city atmosphere, con- 
taminated by all sorts of noxious gases and germ 
laden dust particles, resultant of the artificial 
conditions created in large cities. 

In order to analyze the situation, let us pro- 
ceed by process of elimination, to discard the 
question of heating and discuss more closely the 
question of ventilation. 

In closely populated communities there is un- 
doubtedly lacking in such atmosphere elements 
of natural air necessary for perfect health. In- 
stead, there is infused destructive bacterial and 
poisonous elements so detrimental to proper 
health. 

In the modern plenum forced ventilating plant 
of the up-to-date school building, there is abso- 
lutely no reason why these health-giving ele- 
ments cannot be supplied and the elements det- 
rimental to human health removed. The writer 
maintains that any atmospheric condition de- 
sired can be produced in a school building. 

The importance of pure air conditioning can- 
not be exaggerated. A human being may ab- 
stain from food from thirty to forty days and 
live. He may go without water for a week to 
ten days, depending upon the temperature and 
humidity of the atmosphere, but no person can 
be deprived of air for a greater period than five 
minutes and live. Yet, in the face of all this, 
nearly all the governments of the earth have 
enacted edicts, statutes, laws and ordinances in- 
tended to obtain purity in foods and waters, but 
how little attention is paid to proper condition- 
ing of air in concentrated communities where 
contagion and disease are prevalent. 

Unfortunately ozone received a false start and 
has for a number of years fallen into ill repute 
because up to recent years scientists had paid 
but little attention to ozone and about all the 
literature published on the subject in America 
was advertising circulars- of manufacturers of 
small ozone apparatus, making all sorts of ex- 
travagant claims. As a result of these unsub- 
stantiated statements, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, discredit has been thrown upon a subject 
which if properly considered is altogether 
worthy. 

Ozone, very much like many other worthy 
causes, will not perform miracles, but when 
thoughtfully planned and intelligently operated, 
it has a distinct use and occupies an unmis- 
takable field in ventilation. 

Ozone in proper concentrations appears to be 
the sought-for-agency as a germ destroyer, with- 
out injurious effects on respiration, supplying 
oxygen in a nascent state, stimulating life-giv- 
ing elements (the oxyhaemoglobin of the blood), 
destroying noxious odors by oxydization (not 
making or substituting one odor for another), 
and relieving fatigue and languor so prevalent 
in stuffy atmospheres. 


A St. Louis Experiment. 

In 1918, Dr. Stewart, director of Hygiene of 
the board of educaticn of the City of St. Louis, 
came to the building department with a com- 
plaint from the O’Fallon school. This school is 
located in the ghetto and attended by foreign 
children of all nationalities, emitting effluvia 
from unbathed bodies, unwashed clothing, and 
breath laden with onions and garlic. He said 
that the air was so bad in some of the rooms 
that the teachers threatened to resign on advice 
of their physicians. 

This building was equipped with a plenum 
system, air washer in good condition, and a full 
quota of 1,500 cubic feet per minute for each 
room. 

(Concluded on Page 120) 
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FORT WASHINGTON SCHOOL, UPPER DUBLIN TOWNSHIP, MONTGOMERY CO., PA 
C 


E. Schermerhorn and Watson K. Phillips, Architects. 


Remarkable Strides in Rural Schools 


The Work of Messrs. C. E. Schermerhorn and W. K. Phillips, 


A series of rural schools, which not only em- 
body grace and dignity in design, but also the 
most modern innovations in interior utility, 
have been planned and built in recent years by 
C,. E. Schermerhorn and Watson K. Phillips, 
associate architects of Philadelphia. 

They become interesting as examples of the 
progress made in supplanting the one room 
country school by a modern consolidated school 
in which the grading of classes, as this is done 
in the city schools, becomes possible. It speaks 
well on the one hand for the progressive spirit 
of the school authorities in districts where the 
idea of consolidation is agitated and on the 
other for the architect who is enterprising 
enough to argue for the modern and highly 
utilitarian. 


The Fort Washington School. 

This building was erected by the Upper Dub- 
lin Township at Fort Washington, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, at a total cost of $40,300. 
An old four-room building was remodeled into 
an auditorium seating 400 people. This was 
connected with the new huilding by a covered 
passageway. 

The building is heated and ventilated by a 
mechanical fan furnace system. A dry closet 
toilet system is installed. The main stairway 
is of reinforced concrete construction with walls 
of glazed brick. ; 


A janitor’s closet with slop sink is provided 
on each floor. Drinking fountains are provided 
in the corridor. The library on the second floor 
is used also as a directors’ room. The teachers’ 
room over the main stairway is completely 


equipped and contains besides toilet fixtures, a 
built-in medicine closet and electric heater 
receptacle. Local stone was used in the con- 
struction. In the main entrance an inseription 
is cut which reads: “Let that «park of learn- 
ing grow” which was selected f: a list sub 
mitted in competition by the sch children. 
The classroom windows are equipped it] 


Williams’ pivot sash fixtures. 


Associate Architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Whitpain Consolidated School. 

This school was erected in 1917 near Blue 
Bell, Pennsylvania, for the Whitpain Town- 
ship at a total cost of $21,000. The building is 
designed along English collegiate lines. Rough 
texture red brick was used for facing with 
Indiana limestone trimmings. The basement is 
encased in local stone. 

The building was originally designed for 
twelve rooms of which four are completed. It 
is heated and ventilated by a fan furnace sys- 
tem. <A dry closet system was installed. The 
classroom windows are equipped with Williams’ 
pivot sash fixtures. 

With the construction of this building five 
one-room district school buildings were aban- 
doned. Two trucks are employed to transport 
the children to and from school. The building 
is so arranged that more rooms may be added 
without destroying the unit. 

The Henry K. Boyer School. 

This building was erected near Collegeville, 
Pennsylvania, for the Lower Providence Town- 
ship in 1917 at a cost of $18,000. Nateo hollow 





tile was used in the construction with “Oriental 
Stucco” for the exterior finish. 

The building contains four standard class- 
rooms with provision for adding four rooms at 
the rear. Two classrooms are connected with 
sliding doors for use as an assembly room. A 
gravity system of steam heating and ventilat- 
ing was installed. Front portion is covered with 
a green slate roof, rear portion with a flat slag 
roof. All first floor windows are equipped with 
Williams’ pivot sash fixtures. 

The Oaks School. 

This building is now under construction near 
Oaks, Pa., for Upper Providence Township, at 
a total cost of $28,200. This building is an 
eight-room project of which four classrooms will 
be completed at this time. Other classrooms 
will be added as required. Two rooms are con- 
nected with sliding doors for use as an assem- 
bly room and community meetings. Chemical 
closet toilet systems are installed with toilet 
rooms for each sex on the first floor. A teachers’ 
room and a library are arranged for in the rear 
of the loft. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN, FORT WASHINGTON SCHOOL, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 
C. E. Schermerhorn and Watson K. Phillips, Associate Architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, FORT WASHINGTON SCHOOL - a7 - 
MONTGOMERY CO., PA. C. E. Schermerhorn and : 


Watson K. Phillips, Architects, Philadelphia FLOOR PLAN OF THE HENRY K. BOYER SCHOOL, 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 
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The building will be heated and ventilated 
by a mechanical fan furnace system. An 
artesian well has been drilled and a fresh water 
pumping system will be installed. A Moravian 
tile panel will be placed over the main entrance. 


Uniform Tuition for County. 

As a means of preventing abuses in the trans- 
fer of pupils from one district to another and of 
unifying the tuition charges made by school 
boards, the county board of education of Bun- 
combe County, at Asheville, N. C., has adopted 
the following: 

“Pupils must attend school in their own dis- 
trict until the grades taught in this school are 
completed. In cases of great inconvenience, 
with the consent of the County Board of Educa- 
tion, and a majority of each School Committee 
directly concerned, a pupil may attend school 
outside his own district when the grade of work 
which he is taking is being taught in the school 
in the district in which he lives. Students who 
have finished the grades taught in the school in 
their own district may attend school outside the 
district. The school which they are to attend 
will be designated by the County Board of Edu- 
‘ation. 

“Tuition—The following uniform and County- 
wide regulations in regard to tuition to pupils 
attending schoo] outside their own district shall 
be observed: 

“1—Students from non-special tax districts 
may attend provided parents or guardians of 
these children pay a tuition equal to the amount 
of special tax they would have to pay if their 
property was located in the district where school 
is attended. One-half of this amount shall be 
paid on entrance and the other half at the be- 
ginning of the seventh month. 

“2—-Tuition for students from special school 
tax districts shall be the, per pupil cost of main- 
taining the school which is attended, beyond the 
six months term, as provided for by law. The 
per pupil cost of total bond or building tax shall 
be paid on entrance, and the per pupil cost of 
instruction at the beginning of the seventh 
month. 

“The School Committee in districts having a 
special tax shall pay out of the special tax funds 
of the district the tuition of children living in 
the district, who have completed the grades 
taught in their own school and are attending a 


public school outside the district. In computing 
tuition the per pupil cost of high school instruc- 
tion is to be reckoned separately from the per 





pupil cost of elementary instruction.” 
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Cass Technical High 
School of Detroit 


Arthur B. Moehlmann. 


The new Detroit Cass Technical High School 
will be ready for occupancy in September, 1922. 
This building and power house was erected at 
a total cost of $3,926,270.69. 

The total number of places provided for 
pupils in this building is approximately 7,561. 
This figure, however, includes 3,164 auditorium 
seats, which add very little to the practical 
working capacity of the building. Exclusive of 
the auditorium there are about 4,397 places, 
which will produce an efficient building for ap 
proximately 3,600 pupils per session. ‘The 
facilities provided are summarized in the fol 
lowing table prepared by H. W. Anderson, Di- 
rector of Building Research. 


Summary of Capacity—New Cass Building. 


No. of Rooms Capacity 
1. General Instructional Space. 3979 
Auditorium and Lecture.. 2 3224 
Study and Library........ 6 755 
2. Academic Classrooms ...... 50 1448 
| RR Pe ne 869 
Chemistry Laboratories... 12 301 
Chemistry Lecture Rooms. 9 216 
Bacteriology Laboratories. 2 48 
Biology Laboratories ..... 2 48 
Pharmacy Laboratories... 3 72 
Pharmacy Lecture ....... 1 24 
Physics Laboratories...... 3 72 
Physics Lecture ......... 3 88 
©. SGRNONE 665 cs hes kvsvs cas 7174 
_. PPro RT Terre rire 11* 624 
Mechanical Drawing ..... 5 150 
D. Home BME ciccscscssees 242 
a Pee reer ee 3 84 
Sewing, Millinery and 
SE Fda akin w eee 4 110 
RAED sikoaceeedves bees 1 48 
S Arts S60 COAT ..cccseveis 1 125 
Commercial Art ......... 17 75 
NE bean ends hk vi vewecns’ 1 50 
7. Health Education .......... 124 
Gymnasium ..........++. 1 100 
SORT Cr ee Tee 1 24 
GRAMS TORR 265 ciscccess 7561 
Capacity, excluding auditorium.. 4397 
Instructional capacity at 80%.. 8575 


*The equivalent of 26 shops with a capacity of 2+ 
each 

*The equivalent of 3 rooms with a capacity of 25 
each. 


An examination of the table in the light of 


CASS TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH. 


Malcolmson & Higginbotham, Architects, Detroit. 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN, CASS TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, DETROIT, 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, CASS TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, DETROIT. 
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a 3,600 pupil membership reveals among others 


the following facts: 

1. Nearly the entire school can be accom- 
modated at one time in the auditorium* and 
general lecture room. 

2. About two-fifths can be seated in the 
classroom at one time. 

3. About one-fourth can be accommodated 
in the science rooms at any one time. 

t. Over 28 per cent of the membership can 
be placed in the mechanical and home making 
rooms. 

5. Less than 4 per cent can be placed in the 
arts and crafts rooms. 

6. A little over one-third of the membership 
have opportunities in the gymnasium and pool 
during a ten period day. 

When used in conjunction with the old build- 
ing, to which it is connected by a memorial 
arch, it will be possible to serve approximately 
1,820 pupils at a session or 9,640 daily. A brief 
description of this school by floors follows: 

First floor. This contains gymnasium and 
auditorium, the general administrative offices, 
forge recom, steam, pharmacy and physics lab- 
oratories and recitation rooms. A gas engine 
laboratory is housed in a separate building. 

Second floor. The second floor provides for 
a machine shop, a building laboratory, electri- 
cal construction, physics, chemistry, bacteriol- 
ogy study hall and recitation rooms. 

Third floor. The library is located here to- 
gether with recitation rooms, shop, chemical and 
biological laboratories. 

Fourth floor. Here are housed cooking, mil- 
linery, shops, physics and chemistry labora- 
teries, study hall, mechanical drawing room and 
classrooms. The auditorium ends at this floor. 

Fifth floor. Shops, recitation rooms, cooking 
and sewing, laboratories and departmental 
offices are located op the tifth floor. 

Sixth floor. Shops, study, recitation rooms, 
music, cooking and textile rooms are on the 
sixth floor. The industrial chemistry labora- 
tories are also located here. 

Seventh floor. The seventh floor is devoted 
to foundry, bakery, kitchen and lunchroom. 
Part of the roof is used for recreation rooms. 
his roof play space is shown in greater detail 
in the roof plan. 

SWIMMING POOL SANITATION. 

For the past two years, a committee of the 
sanitary engineering section of the American 
Public Health Association has been engaged in 
a study of various phases relating to the sani- 
tation of swimming pools and other bathing 
places. 

In 1920 the Association requested the sani 
tary eng.neers of the several states to assist in 
the collection of statistics on the swimming 
pools in terr:tory under their jurisdiction. In 
response to this resquest, information regarding 
DOG pools was obtained from eighteen states and 
data relating to 42 pools in seven other states. 

In two states, California and Florida, sanita- 
tion of swimming pools is under the control of 
the state department of health by statutory pro 
vision. The state department of health of West 
Virginia and Virginia have also passed rules 
for the control of swimming pools under sta 
tutes author'zing them to formulate a sanitary 
code. The regulatons adopted by these four 
states for the sanitary control of swimming 
pools are similar in character and embody the 
following features: 

1. The bacterial contamination of the water 
in the pool must be maintained at a practicable 
minimum. 

2. The water in the pool shall at all times 
of use be sufficiently transparent to enable a 
person standing at the side of the pool to dis- 
tinctly see the bottom at a depth of 6 feet. 

3. Facilities must be provided for ade- 
quately protecting the water against sputum 
contamination by bathers. 





n 





{. All persons known or suspected of being 
afflicted with any infectious diseases must be 
excluded from the pool. 

5. Provision must be made to insure the per- 
sonal cleanliness of bathers entering the pool. 

6. Construction of the pool must be such as 
to reduce the danger of injury from falls and 
collisions to a minimum. 

7. Every reasonable precaution must be 
taken to prevent drowning accidents. 

8. Dressing rooms, toilet rooms, shower 
baths, and other places to which patrons have 
access must be clean and well ventilated at all 
times. 

9, Bathing suits and towels furnished by the 
pool management must be clean and free from 
bacterial contamination. 

10. Rules which must be observed by patrons 
for the maintenance of a safe and sanitary pool 
must be posted in conspicuous places about the 
establishment. 

For the purpose of determining the reason- 
able usage of a swimming pool the committee 
has made a study of the bathing load, index of 
stagnation, and index of contamination in their 
relation to the chemical and bacterial quality of 
the water in a number of pools where all factors 
which might influence pollution and contamina- 
tion are accurately known. 

As a result of the studies, the following rules 
limiting the bathing load upon swimming pools 
was offered: 

1. The total number of bathers using a 

imming pool during any period of time shall 


+ 


not exceed 20 persons for each thousand gallons 


o! clean water added to the pool during that 


period. The term clean water as used above 
may be interpreted t 


mean new, clean water 
used to refill the pool, new, clean water used to 
replace loss by splashing or during cleaning, 
water taken from the pool and returned after 
effective filtration or any combination of such 
vaters. 

2. The total number of bathers permitted 
to use a swimming pool during any period of 
time shall not exceed seven persons tor each 

usand gallons of water in the pool unless the 
al shall have been completely disinfected at 
east once during that period by means approved 
by the state department of health. 
THE TENURE OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

[he importance of permanent tenure for 
superintendents of schools is discussed in a re- 
cent bulletin of the Public Education and 
Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania. Dur- 
ing the past spring six superintendents of 
schools in the state of Pennsylvania known to 
re, and considered by educators, to be compe 
tent men were deposed without any further 
consideration except that the boards of educa 
tion desired to make a change. The Associa- 
tion, in its bulletin, Pennsylvania’s Children, 
discusses the problem showing the immense 
loss which accrues from superintendents’ trans- 
fers. P 

At the April election last spring county 
superintendents were elected in Pennsylvania 
and 50 of the 66 incumbents were returned to 


fice. At the same election, the eighteen 


0 


second- class school districts of the state held 
elections and eight boards of education saw fit 
to elect new men. In 117 third-class districts 


of the state 106 superintendents were reelected. 


Of the eight second-class superintendents who 
were deposed, two withdrew voluntarily. In 
one city there was not the slightest indication 
of a desire for a change and the superintendent 


\ 


was ousted by a vote of five to four, without a 


moment’s warning. It is commonly held by the 


Pennsylvania schoolmen that not one of the six 
men was incompetent or had conducted his of- 


+ 


fice inefficiently. “As a group, they would 
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compare well in professional character, profes- is identical in Pennsylvania with the same 
sional skill and administrative ability with any problem in other states. “More harm has been 
group of six that could be selected from the done to the schools perhaps by keeping inefli- 
second-class districts of the state.” cient superintendents too long and by dismiss- 
The problem of dismissing superintendents ing efficient superintendents without reason 
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than in any other way. The association in its to a 
bulletin continues further: tain 
“Superintendents have been disch irged bye taines 


cause they were too fast and too slow, too in none; 
dependent and not independent enough; because — caus 
they had a mind of the r own and didn’t hive a influe 
mind of their own; because they reports 1 teach 


enoug 


ers for dismissal and didn’t report teachers for becau 
dismissal; because they recommended certain times 
teachers for appointment and didn’t recommend able. 


teachers for appo ntment; because they belonged 
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ertain church and didn’t belong to a cer- 
church. Superintendents have been re 
1 because they praised all and censured 


because they were personally popular; be 


they were “in with the right political 


nees: because their pr nciples were elastic 
h to meet all situations without a elash: 
se they were good advert'sers; and some 
for reasons altogether sound and credit 
But seldom does a school board attempt 


a comprehensive valuation of a superintendent’s 
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work, as shown by its results in the schools 
under his management and make that the basis 
of its action regarding his tenure. 

“The determination of the superintendent’s 
tenure is not without difficulties. On the one 
hand the schools must be protected from inef- 
fective supervision; on the other hand, the 
superintendency should not be made so precari- 
ous and so circumscribed, as to discourage men 
of capacity and self-respect from seeking it as 
a career. A business executive may lose his job, 
and straightway find even a better one; but 
rarely does a dismissed school- superintendent, 
no matter how long and honorable may have been 
his record of success, emerge from the ignominy 
of defeat at the hands of his board. 

“There is much to be said in favor of the 
plan that obtains in some cities whereby the 
superintendent’s tenure is understood to be per 
manent, either party (the board or the superin 
tendent) being required to give the other party 
six months’ notice of a desire to terminate the 
engagement. Such an arrangement avoids the 
possibility of snap judgment or hasty action by 
either party. It also avoids what amounts to 
placing the superintendent under indictment, 
at regular periods, with the poss bility of con- 
viction without trial. A regular date for the 
reelection or decapitation of the superintendent 
operates often as notice to a hostile faction in 
the board or community that this is the time to 
“cet” or attempt to “cet” the superintendent. 
It is a sort of open season for superintendents, 
when anybody with a grouch or a grudge is in 
vited to shoot. 
survive, the firing creates a restlessness very 


detrimental to the schools. 


Though the superintendent may 


“In Pennsylvania, however, the law prescribes 
a particular time for the election of the super- 
intendent and until the law is changed no city 
school board may arrange for a permanent 
tenure of its superintendent.” 


KNOWING AND BLUFFING IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. 
H. E. Stone. 

The history of Athens tells us that there was 
a time when the common tradesman thought 
he could manage affairs of state, education, and 
business equally well. 

Those were the days when the empiricist was 
in his hey-day. And we have it from no less a 
philosopher than John Dewey that “the empiric 
He does not 
know where his knowledge begins or leaves off. 


easily degenerates into the quack. 


He must pretend, therefore, when he gets be 
yond routine conditions. He will often make 
claims for which there is no justification in 
fact. He will trust to luck, and to his ability 
to bluff. Moreover he 
assumes that because he has learned one thing 


to impose upon others 


he knows others. 

Everywhere in America today can be found 
men who know just what is wrong with the pub- 
lie schools and are willing to express their opin- 
ions without charge. ‘These individuals range 
from carpenters to captains of industry and 
from maids to manufacturers. Even those high 
in State affairs digress to issue pronunciamen- 
toes on professional educational questions and 
to indorse exploded educational theories. 

It is not uncommon in this year of our Lord, 
nineteen hundred twenty-two to find (in cities 
where the dual system of control prevails) 
clerks and business managers issuing educa- 
tional “ukases” while the city superintendent 
of schools (under whose supervision business 
managers should work) sits back and acquiesces. 

In more than one city the educational head 
who would not follow a policy of acquiescence 
has come to be looked upon as an excrescence 
to be dealt with accordingly. 

True success in educational administration 
and the educational welfare of millions of 
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American boys and girls depend upon a clear 
insight into principles of modern educational 
practice and theory. Business men, though they 

















































be experts in bonds and stocks, taxes, credit, 
buying and selling, do not have this insight into 
education. It is no reflection on them. It is 
simply a fact. 

John Dewey well says: “The empiric easily 
degenerates into a quack.” John Dewey is 
right. We need less bluffing by school board. 
members in the matter of educational questions 





that should be left to the hands of competent 
superintendents of schools given both respon 
sibility and power by the board. 


ADOPT BUDGET PROCEDURE. 


A budget procedure for the board of educa- 
tion of Duluth, Minnesota, has been outlined by 
the Duluth Taxpayers League, a private organi- 
zation, organized to guide the expenditures of 
public funds. 

The proposed budget system, outlined by the 
League, and which has been adopted to some 
extent by the board of education, follows: 

“A satisfactory budget represents the opin- 
ions of the men who are actually doing the ad- 
ministrative work and of the members of the 
policy forming body. It is a gradual growth. 
It originates with the officers in charge of the 
work and goes to the chief administrative offi- 
cer, who is in intimate touch with the workings 
of the organization and knows the cost of per- 
forming the activities. After being correlated 
by the chief administrative officer, the budget 
goes to the policy forming body which, as the 
representative of the people, is conversant with 
the needs of the organization and knows what 
the people want. This body finally determines 
what shall be done, and how the cost of financ- 
ing the program shall be met. It increases, de- 
creases, or eliminates any item, or adds new ser- 
vices as contemplated in the program as submit- 
ted by the chief administrative officer. 

This method of handling the budget has been 
adopted by boards of education; it is written 
into many of our city charters for the city gov- 
ernment. The plan is pursued by businesses 
operating under a budget. It has proven the 
most satisfactory method of handling the bud- 
get. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the board 
of education provide in its rules that the super- 
intendent shall submit to the board of education 


an estimate of the contemplated expenditures 
(Concluded on Page 128) 
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EDITORIAL 


QUALIFICATION FOR SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERSHIP. 


Whenever a school board anywhere comes 
under the ban of public crit'e’sm someone will 
discuss the qualifications that should character- 
ize school board membership. And here the 
standards proposed differ widely, some stressing 
executive ability, others scholastic attainment, 
and still others a liberal fund of common sense. 

A distinguished Ohio citizen, Dr. Winthrow, 
who presides over the C’ne'nnati board of edu- 
cation, recently uttered the belief that educa- 
tional standards should apply in chosing citi 
zens to school board membership, contending 
that the only qualification now exacted was that 
the asp‘rant “be twenty-one and out of jail.” 

This statement is severe and, on the whole, 
not applicable to the great majority of men and 
women now sitting on boards of education 
throughout the country. 

The schools belong to the people and are in 
charge of their representatives who may be no 
better or worse than those they represent. A 
a rule, the school board members represent th 
best citizenship rather than the mediocre, and 


on the whole are educationally and morally 
above the great average of the citizenship. 

To hold that the average member of a board 
of education should possess scholastie attain 


ments in order to pass on courses of study and 
the quality of the teacher service, is to argu 
that the representative system is all wrong. 

The school board is a legislative and admin 
istrative body whose members are called upon 
to exercise common sense in the appointment 
of its educational experts, provide adequate and 
sanitary housing for the pupils, and provide 
that care and concern that will keep the school 
system upon a basis of efficiency. 

A body of highminded and capable men and 
women taken from the business, professional 
and laboring classes of the community, usually 
reflect 


n their collective capacity, the eduea 
tional aspirations and needs'of an entire people. 

The school boards are no better or worse than 
the people want them to be. They create them, 
and in doing, so observe the spirit of de- 
mocracy and exercise their choice. A weak 
member may slip in, but on the whole the body 
selected will measure up to the task assigned 
to it. 

Whatever may be said by way of criticism 
against boards of education, it also follows that 
such criticism can only be directed with any de 
gree of justice against the few rather than the 
many, and against individual members rather 
than against the collective membership. 


THE SALARY PUBLICITY BANE. 
The compensation accorded to executives in 
private enterprise is not a matter of publie con 
cern. The manager of an industrial or com 
mercial enterprise, or the cashier of a bank, may 


receive a large or a small salary, but whatever 
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that salary may be, it is not paraded in the 
public press. No one except those immediately 
identified with the enterprise know or care what 
these executives receive in the way of compen- 
sation. 

Commercial bodies, such as chambers of com- 
merce, have made the salaries of their execu 


tives and employes a private matter. Even th 


membership of these organizations is not in- 
formed as to the compensations paid. These 
are within the exclusive knowledge and contro] 
of the boards of directors. 

The publ c official is not so happily situated. 
His compensation is subject to public inquiry 
and comment. A fraction of the citizenship 
may believe that he is properly paid and others 
may hold that he is overpaid. 

While this has its value in. that no one in the 
service of the public is likely to receive more 
than he is entitled to, it also has its embarrass 
ments when salary publicity is unduly applied 
to the school workers. The schoolmaster’s in- 
To this 


But, when any controversy 


come is a matter of public knowledge. 
he is accustomed. 
arises as to what h's compensation shall be it 
also brings into play an estimate of the value of 
his services. And there are always those who 
become anxious to minimize that service. 


The measurements taken here are inclined to 


attack profess‘onal prestige and standing in 
the interest ot economy rather than in recogn!| 
tion of efficiency. It is quite embarrassing, for 
instance, for a capable school superintendent 


to find his salary discussed publicly by those 
least competent to judge the value of his ser 
vices or the exigencies of the situation. 

In Buffalo, N. Y., and in Grand Rapids 
Mich., the school boards had fixed the salaric 
of their superintendents upon a basis of equity 
and fairness. A branch of the city govern 
ment, controlling the school budgets and assum 
ing to know what superintendents are worth, r 
cently reduced the salaries. Of course, public 
discussion, highly embarrassing and humiliat 
ing to the superintendents, followed. 

In both instances the evil was accentuated 
through the fact that a branch of loeal govern 
ment, outside of the board of education, med 
dled in a matter over which is possessed lie ither 
the knowledge nor ability to pass judgment 

But, where these objectionable conditions do 
not exist, and where’ budgets and salary fixing 
is entire ly within the control of the schoo! 
board, unnecessary contention over what the 
professional workers ought to receive is only 
too frequently engaged in. 

While in the nature of things no one would 
contend that the salaries of school room worker 
are not matters of public knowledge and inter- 


est, it nevertheless follows that a proper regard 
for both the ethies and equities of the situation 
The thoughtful and high- 
minded board of education not only fixes an ade- 


should be observed. 


quate value on the services of its professional 
workers, but’ also demonstrates a proper regard 
for the dignity and feelings of these workers, 
and spares them from public humiliation and 
embarrassment. 
SUPERINTENDENT VERSUS SECRETARY. 
In the larger city school systems, the busi- 
ness department has become an intricate, as 


well as important institution. Its operation in- 


volves the science of account keeping which 


must be placed into the charge of those quali 
fied, both by long years of training and special 
adaptation, to conduct its affairs. 

Sut, it involves more. The business side of 
a school system demands an intimate knowledge 
of the science of finance, the economies attend- 
ing the purchase and distribution of supplies, 
and management of the physical plant. 

Those who have been reared in this field of 
work have accumulated an abundance of exper- 





ience which has become a distinctive asset in 
the direction of economical and efficient schoo) 
administration. With it has come the pride in 
a ealling and the consciousness of compensa- 
ing prerogatives. 

In the évolution of school administration 
there has also come, with the passing of time, 
a clearer definition of the duties and preroga- 
tives of the several factors identified with the 
While the smaller unit may still hold 
to the official who is both the superintendent 


same. 


and the secretary, performing the dual service 
of educational leader and business manager, 
the larger units have sought to divide and cor- 
relate the two functions. 

This evolution has brought into play the 
theory that the superintendent is the official] 
head of the entire school plant, based upon the 
assumption that the financial considerations are 
the necessary incident to the educational pur- 
pose of the whole. While this reasoning is 
sound in theory it has met with scme diffieul- 
ties when put into practical operation. 

This has brought to the fore the question 
whether the business expert shall become sub 
servient to the educational expert. Shall the 
superintendent boss the secretary? Theoretic: 
ally, yes; practically, no. 

The answer is, however, subject to qualifica- 
tions. If the superintendent could be a_ busi 
ness and educational expert in one, and equally 
experienced and efficent in both fields of labor, 
there could be but one answer to the question. 
But, few can be expert in both. Some are. 

Other considerations, too, come into play. 
The superintendent’s office, for instance, is 
more transitory than that of the secretary. 
Superintendents may come and go while the 
secretary remains. This gives the latter a knowl- 
edge of the financial and physical phases of the 
plant which the former may not possess. [t 
may also have gained for him the confidence 
of the school board which the other is yet to 
achieve. 

The differences which have arisen between 
superintendents and secretaries have usually 
grown out of the unwise exactions of the one, 
or the traditional prer watives of the other. 
Sometimes an overlapping of prerogative and 
authority has led to embarrassment. 

The adjustment must be found in the quali- 
fications and temperamental dispositions of the 
executives themselves. Expediency must guide 
in every individual case and harmony must be 
preserved in the interest of the larger cause at 
A mutual appreciation of the respective 
positions, a dovetailing 


stake. 


f relative knowledge, 
Where 
theory breaks down, common sense must rule. 


THE WAVE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS. 


The man who sits high up on the bleachers 


and sensible compromise must guide. 


to watch the contest in America’s edueational 
arena, is occasionally prompted to nudge his 
“Did you 
He will not only note the brilliant 
strokes and dismal flunks, but also the motives 


companion in the ribs and exclaim: 


see that?” 


of every pass and thrust, the over and under 
acting of the participants, the thrilling climax, 
and the finis. Some figures enter with heroi 
poise, and depart with howed head, others enter 
unostentatiously and carry away the crown. 
Some years ago Colonel Francis W. Parker, 
then head of the Cook County Normal School. 
Chieago, held the center place in the field of 
educational contests of his time. He oceasion 
ally resorted to the unusual, the extreme, the 
And they were 
started, and carried on with all the waste 


spectacular, “to start things.” 


energy of an overzealous constituency. He 
awakened warm support, and aroused bitter 
antagonism. The net result was valuable.. 

Sometimes the genial, grand old man in the 


educational field, Dr. William T. Harris, wouid 





st 
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venture a half statement or a grossly unsub- 
stantiated assertion merely to prompt some 
youthful schoolman to rush into the fray, hurt 
a challenge, and thus shine by reflected light. 

All this helped to give zest and purpose to 
educational gatherings. Those more energetic 
and ambitious, who entered the arena, ham 
mered at something that seemed timely and im 
perative. For a time they shouted themselve- 
hoarse on “correlation and coordination.” Then 
came the era when everything that went into 
the schools had to be “vitalized”. Still later 
the “socialization” and “standardization” ideas 
were exploited from every angle that human in- 
genuity could devise. 

And here we always observed an interesting 
outstanding fact: Every champion of an idea 
eould place his finger with exactitude on the 
one sore spot in our educational system, and 
prove that his idea held the solution for every 
problem that perplexed the educators of the 
day. 

But with the passing of time the arena pre- 
sents a new game, or rather an old game played 
under new rules and new environment. The 
players constitute a new crowd. Again, we are 
prompted to nudge our bleacher conypanion in 
the ribs with the remark: “Did vou get that ? 
Not bad!” 

The so-called project method was on. Every 
thing placed before the child was an objective. 
The cure-all extremist plaved with excessive 
vigor. He had discovered that there were two 
sore spots instead of one physieal detects and 
mental defects. Mend these and the job is 
done. The skirmishes and tumblings became 
at times bewildering, but when the more auda 
cious were exhausted the calmer and more mus 
cular found the happy ending—the final solu 
tion. 

Just now, the latest conflict in the eduea 
tional arena is centered on something new, 
something that promises to become eminently 
practical and  valuable—standardized _ tests. 
Weights, measures and formulas have become 
the tools; Hitherto unknown mental acumen 
is subjected to quantitative and qualitative 
measurements. It smacks something of the in 
dustrial, commercial and financial. The edu 
cational output is computed with the accuracy 
of a factory, office or bank statement. The 
literature on intelligence tests, mental measures 
and group seales is swelling to tremendous pro 
portions, and rushing like mountain torrents 
over the land. 

No one opposes tests. Some smile. It is a 
question of accepting or rejecting this or that 
test, or rather race between formulas. We 
hold our breath, and again we nudge our 
bleacher companion. “This game is interest 
ing, but awfully involved. We wonder what 
will come of it!” 

Seriously speaking, these contests with all 
their leakages and waste oi energy, their pot 
boiling intensity and extravagant erudition, 
constitute wholesome activity in the cause of 
education. During the evolutionary stages 
there is more or less over-emphasis of single 
phases and a blindness to basie principles and 
the combination of facts, but the extreme is 
finally tempered to the sane middle ground 
solution. 

It no doubt follows that a greater applica 
tion of seientifie thinking would lead more expe 
ditiously to acceptable results, but the conflict 
engendered in combating immatured innova 
tions with the cold steel of mature judgment, 
subjecting test schemes to a super test, has its 
specific value. What is now in its evolutionary 
stages, namely, striving for methods in ascer 
taining educational progress and results, at- 
tended with a race for recognition, is destined 
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to become a fixed occupation and finally a ser- 
viceable contribution to the cause of education. 

There is, after all, a virility and enthusiasm 
in American educational life which must find 
a vent or vehicle for expression, seattering in 
part its energies in the undefinable and unat- 
tainable, but landing eventually upon the safe 
ground, and rearing something laudable, ser- 
viceable and splendid. 





A GOOD BEGINNING. 


Dr. John Dill Robertson, newly-elected pres- 
ident of the Chicago board of education, has 
taken two steps of importance that have raised 
him greatly in public esteem and given reason 
for the hope that school board affairs are to 
be greatly improved under his administration. 
Dr. Robertson has declared against secret 
meetings which have grown to such an extent 
in Chicago that the public sessions of the 
board have been almost entirely cut-and-dried 
affairs. He has, in the second place, announced 
the appointment of an advisory committee of 
citizens, prominent in business, and the pro- 
fessions. The names included in the commit- 
tee men and women of the highest standing 
and it is expected that they will be available 
to discuss with the board questions on educa- 
tional policy, building and financial problems, 
school hygiene and general school business. 

Since inaugurating these reforms, Dr. Rob- 
ertson has made a number of suggestions for 
increasing administrative efficiency and_ for 
economy, and has given evidence of a determi- 


nation to serve the community and the school 
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system in a competent, wise and forward-look- 
ing Manner. 

The Chicago board of education has for some 
years lacked leadership of the right sort. There 
has been interference of the most lamentable 
sort with its affairs. Whether Dr. Robertson 
can overcome all the influences which have 
caused the repeated upheavals and the dis- 
graceful crises that have been reported in re- 
cent years is a question that only time can 
If he reduces interference by the mu- 
nicipal government to a minimum he will have 
achieved much. 


answer. 





Out in the state of Washington a man al- 
lowed himself to be elected a member of the 
school board. His wife, who was a _ teacher, 
thought it nice to have a friend on the board. 
And then some unsentimental chap looked up 
the law and told the husband that either he or 
his wife would have to resign. And being a 
thrifty man he resigned. 

The Kansas State school authorities are in 
a pretty muddle over dancing and smoking by 
teachers. Miss Lorraine FE. Wooster, state 
superintendent, declares that she will withhold 
the license of any teacher who smokes. The 
state board of education declares that Miss 
Wooster is exceeding her authority. 

In effect the board has said that teachers may 
smoke and dance all they please, Miss Wooster 
is the contrary notwithstanding. Now the fat 
is in the fire, and the courts will settle the 
weighty problem of personal liberty versus 
Woosterian morality. 
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“GOIN’ TO NIGHT SCHOOL?” 
“NO, GOIN’ TO WORK.”—LIFE 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL SHOP BUILDING : ‘) 
AT HUTCHINSON, KANS. 


The accompanying plans show the combined 
manual training shop and school storage room, 
just completed for the board of education of 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

The building is erected on the grounds of 
the high school building, and is used for high 
school classes in manual training, draughting, 
both mechanical and architectural, and the 
storage of school supplies and equipment. 





This building was designed by the clerk 
the board, Mr. J. E. Geyer who has had many 
years experience in the building line, and who 
also superintends all the building for the board 
of education. 

The building is 40’ by 100’, and two stories 
high, and cost complete, approximately, $21,000. 
It was built to relieve the main high school 
building, which is crowded to capacity, the 
manual training department having used 
several classrooms that were never designed for 
that purpose. 

The new building serves several purposes, the 











main one being to care for the rapid increase 





: eal ati thich is i icative of 
in the school population which i indicative MANUAL TRAINING AND SCHOOL SUPPLY BUILDING, HUTCHINSON, KANS. 
the rapid growth of the city of Hutchinson. 


rr 42... . ‘ Ps 7 sale P . ° . *y . ° 
The building is constructed of brick on a r motor driven. A one thousand foot dry kiln is nected with the shop by an 


' open stairway, and 
enforced concrete foundation and trimmed with installed 


in one end of the shop. The depart- is used in conjunction with the shop. 
cut Carthage stone. ment is equipped with a full complement of The remainder of the second floor is 40’ x 74’ 
The windows throughout the building are woodworking tools. and is used for storage purposes only. The one 
Truscon metal sash and frames glazed with a The north end of the lower floor is divided side is equipped with ten double sets of shelv- 
translucent ribbed glass. The whole combina- jnto three rooms. one for office and tools, one ing sixteen feet long, designed to care for school 


tion making an ideal window for shop and  |ymber and stock room, and one finishing room. and janitors’ supplies. The other side of 


The latter is dustproof and can be heated to for storage of boxes, barrels, extra 

The lower floor is given over to the manual any degree of temperature. The entire build-_ ete. 
training department, and is equipped with ing is steam heated from the plant of the main 
twenty benches, four wood lathes, one rip-saw, building. 


the room 
furniture, 
Access to this room is had by stairway and 
elevator and is connected in no way with the 


other part of the building. 
one sixteen inch jointer, one hollow chisel mor- The south end of the second floor is a room The whole 


tiser, one grinder, all machines being individual 26’ by 40’, and equipped for drafting. It is con- 


schoolrooms. 


building is practical and is used 
to a wonderful advantage. 


























DIRST FLOOR PLAN . _— — — 
-QND FLOOR PLAN 
FLOOR PLANS OF THE MANUAL TRAINING AND SCHOOL SUPPLY BUILDING, HUTCHINSON, KANS. 








Miss Margaret Kiely has been appointed 
dean of the high school at Bridgeport, Conn. 
Miss Kiely will have under her direction the 
problems related to the moral, social and eco- 
nomic well-being of the boys and girls. The 
work is both preventative and corrective. 


-The school superintendents of Poughkeepsie, 
Kingston, Newburgh, Beacon, Mechanicsville, 
, -; Middletown, Ossining and Peekskill, New York, 
have by unanimous consent, eliminated bobbed- 
‘ haired women as school teachers. “We cannot 
“aid ei “a ie | | tell her how to dress her hair,” was the dictum 

: | of the superintendents, “but we don’t have to 
wef if Hig La give her a position.” 

. , an | The city council of Hartford, Conn., voted 
unfavorably on the recommendation of the school 
board to raise the superintendent’s salary from 
_— $3,000 to $8,000. 

© Me aed New Bedford, Mass. The high school 


= , 3 Ges faculty has adopted a rule providing that 
es =. teachers may require pupils to stay after school, 


“te “a : . or return to school, to make up neglected les- 
PUR aE: ST» pon haMe [or sons and for discipline, and shall themselves 
Cente gs es a assist and advise pupils seeking such help. 

: i Cleveland, O. Beginning with September, 
free textbooks will be gradually introduced into 
the first six grades of the schools. Hereafter 
no pupil below the seventh grade will be re- 
quired to purchase any book for class use. An 
expenditure of about $100,000 will be required 

to introduce the free texts. Provisions have 
eS been made so that pupils may purchase and own 
THE MAIN SHOP OF THE HUTCHINSON MANUAL TRAINING AND SCHOOL SUPPLY BUILDING. their own books. 
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Millions of Childre 


are returning to school this fall and will 


nh 





enjoy the advantages being brought them by 


IEE CHININGR BISON 


2™4 Grade, Hosmer School, 
Piel utiges Mass. 





the Victrola and 
Victor Records 


No article of school room 
equipment has entered school 
systems with such phenomenal 
rapidity as the Victrola. It is 
indispensable in the modern, 
well-balanced school. 


Is your school abreast 
of the times? 


The Victrola not only brings 
the world’s greatest artists into 
the school room. It brings the 
best music for marching, folk- 
dancing, penmanship, calis- 
thenics, all rhythm drills and 
English and history correlations. 


These recent Victor Records should be in your school record library 


Fascinating Instrumental Rhythms 


‘(1) Run, Run, Ran (2) Jumping 
18840? (3) Running Game (4) Air de Victor 
Ballet (Waltzes 1, 2 and 9) ( Orchestra 
(Brahms) 


‘(1) Boating on the Lake (2) 
Skating (3) Walzer (4) March 
18852. (1) La Bergeronette (2) Waltz 
(3) Scherzo (4) L’Arabesque (5) 
LeSecret 


(1) To a Humming-Bird | 
Victor 


__ Victor 
Orchestra 


\ Elfenspiel (3) The Witch (4) 
18853 / March of the Tin Soldiers . 
(1) Knight of the Hobby-Horse ( Orchestra 
| (2) The Clock (3) Postillion (4) \ 


Peasants’ Dance 


Charming Songs for Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades 
( (1) The Bunny (2) Pretty Pussy 
18886 (3) Little Chickens and Snow ( Alice 


Birds (4) The Squirrel (5) Gold | Green 
Fish (6) Bow-wow-wow 


For further information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 





(1) Sing, Bluebird, Sing (2) The » 
\ Butterfly (3) Robin Redbreast { ,,... 

(4) Raindrops (5) Pussy Willow ¢- Green 
(6) The Woodpecker (7) Jacky \ 


Frost 


18886 


Rainbow (3) Happy Thought 

(4) Now it is Spring (5) Twinkle, 
18887 Twinkle,LittleStar(6) TheDolly ) Green 

(1) God Loves Me (2) A Christ- \ 


\ The Wild Wind (2) | 
Alice 


mas Lullaby (3) Evening Prayer 
_(4)PraiseHim(5)TheChildJesus , 


Two Quaint Folk Ballads 


§ Barbara Allen (Scotch) l mews 
45310 O'No, John (English) { Dedman 
Delightful Songs by Grieg 

(1) Solvejg’s Cradle Song(From ) Luc 
45321 | ‘‘Peer Gynt’’) The First Prim- Isabelle 


rose (2) Greeting 


Masterful Shakespeare Interpretations 


74704 { Taming of the Shrew—Part I | ¢. 1. sothern 
74705 | Taming of the Shrew—Part I] | ‘x Merowe 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 













BUYING 






effort. 


years. 





The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary 


provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 







Slate Fixtures 


integrate. 








b-1144 S—Urinal 


First National Bank Bldg., 








Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 





boards.” 


B-26—Closet 






BANGOR, PA. 
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School Lau) Notes | 


Schools and School Districts. 

Though the school authorities are given dis- 
cretion in the exercise of their powers to com- 
rly with the requirement of the North Carolina 
constitution that they shall maintain one or 
more school terms at least. six months in every 
year, the number of schools established must 
be in reasonable proportion to the need, and an 
extravagant expenditure by such authorities 
might become the subject of judicial control. 
Lacy v. Fidelity Bank of Durham, 111 S. E. 612, 
N. C. 

The public school laws are to be liberally con- 
strued so that all persons of school age, without 
distinction and without discrimination, may en- 
joy public school privileges’.—State v. Dorsey, 
187 N. W. 879, Neb. 

The requirements of the North Carolina con- 
stitution, Art. 9, $1-3, that education shall be 
encouraged, that the general assembly shall 
provide by taxation and otherwise for a general 
and uniform system of public schools, and that 
each county shall be divided into a convenient 
number of districts, in each of which public 
schools shall be mainta.ned at least six months 
in every year, are mandatory and imperative. 
Lacy v. Fidelity Bank of Durham, 111 S. FE. 612, 
N. C. 

The Illinois laws of 1921, p. 796, legalizing the 
organization of consolidated districts, where 
there is some defect in the proceedings to con- 
solidate them, does not apply to the organiza- 
tion of a district which has been held to be 
legally organized —People v. Exton, 135 N. E. 
13, Il. 

The New Hampshire laws of 1895, c. 48, which 
abolished the division of towns into school dis- 
tricts, did not destroy the school district system, 


' AW, 4 reds : » 











Lut substituted for the several districts a single 
district, composed of the whole town, and a dis- 
tinct and separate organization and corporation 
from the town.—Toussaint v. Fogarty, 116 A. 
636, N. H. 

School District Government. 

When a school district is organized, the mem- 
bers of its first board, elected at a special school 
district meeting, serve only until the next regu- 
lar annual school district meeting, if at such 
meeting their successors are elected and qualify 
as the statute provides, in view of the Kansas 
general statutes of 1915, $$8892, 8907, 8909, 8950. 

State v. Egan, 206 P. 326, Kans. 

Where the defendant was elected a director of 
a newly created school district, and his suc- 
cessor was elected at the next annual meeting, 
and the defendant declined to surrender his 
office, it is held that judgment of ouster was 
properly entered against the defendant, in view 
of the Kansas complete laws of 1879, $1366, lim- 
iting term of office.—State v. Egan, 206 P. 326, 
Kans. 

A board of education has only such powers as 
are expressly given it or are implied from the 
powers expressly granted, and it cannot engage 
in business or make contracts outside of its 
functions touching education.—Dahl v. Inde- 
pendent School Dist. No. 2 of Lawrence County, 
187 N. W. 638, S. D. 

Boards of education are usually given discre- 
tionary powers and the courts will not interfere 
with the exereise of such discretion, except to 
prevent an abuse of it, so that an action of such 
board in reasonable exercise of its discretion and 
without fraud is not subject to review.—Dahl v. 
Independent School Dist. No. 2 of Lawrence 
County, 187 N. W. 638, S. D. 

School District Property. 

Where a deed for a school building site was 
made to a district illegally organized, the deed 
was an absolute nullity and no title passed 
thereunder.—Calloway Bank v. Ellis, 238 S. W. 
844, Mo. App. 

Provisions in a deed conveying a site for a 
school building that, if the schoolhouse should 
not be built in one year and received by the 
state, or if after it was built school should not 
be maintained for three years therein, the site 


The “law of compensation” is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase 
buys something that—like a deficit, is less than 
nothing; for it requires additional outlay in later 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy 
and educational efficiency. They require no upkeep, 
while artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired 
and replaced regularly. 
“economy” is defined in its truest sense. 
non-porous does not absorb anything, so cannot dis- 
It is finished with a beautiful, velvet 
smooth surface that does not become gray with age 
or use; that makes writing a pleasure and reading 
a relief to the eyes of the students and teachers. 
That is why our Natural Slate Blackboards combine 
the utmost efficiency with the utmost of economy. 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Black- 
Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Building 
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should revert to the grantors, is held valid. 
Calloway v. Ellis, 238 S. W. 844, Mo. App. 

A school board which under the Missouri re- 
vised statutes of 1919, $11456, is a quasi cor 
poration, in contro] of public funds for educa- 
tional purposes, is in that respect an instrument 
of the state government, and being entitled to 
no pecuniary profit for its services, is not liable 
for injuries to a pupil from the operation of its 
motor truck in the performance of its corporate 
duties.—Dick v. Board of Education of City of 
St. Louis, 238 S. W. 1073, Mo. 

School District Taxation. 

A school district in a city of over 1,500 popu 
lation can issue bonds to refund its outstanding 
valid warrants under the Nebraska laws of 1919, 
c. 143, in view of the Nebraska laws of 1915, ec. 
118, and the laws of 1917, c. 126.—State v. 
Marsh, 187 N. W. 810, Neb. 

A proposition to vote bonds for the erection of 
a high school building “upon a suitable site to 
be selected in Reece, Greenwood County, Kans.,” 
is held a sufficiently precise location of the site 
to answer the purpose of the election.—Stanhope 
v. Rural High School Dist. No. 1 of Greenwood 
County, 205 P. 648, Kans. 

Where the words “Board of County Commis- 
sioners” followed the blank lines for the signa- 
tures of the officers calling rural high school 
bond election, but such words were not stricken 
from the notices which contained the signatures 
and titles of the officers calling the election, it 
is held that the quoted words were mere sur- 
plusage and did not affect the validity of the 
notices in view of the Kansas laws of 1917, c. 
284, 2, Stanhope v. Rural High School Dist. No. 
1 of Greenwood County, 205 P. 648, Kans. 

Under the Kansas laws of 1917, c. 284, a bond 
election may lawfully be conducted in the same 
manner as an ordinary school election, and in 
such case the Australian ballot law, which is de 
signed for use in subdivisions of the state larger 
than a school district, has no application in view 
of the Kansas general statutes of 1915, §$4210, 
9177, 9178, and the Kansas laws of 1917, c. 284, 
$2.—-Stanhope v. Rural High School Dist. No. 1 
of Greenwood County, 205 P. 648, Kans. 

A ballot used in a district bond election which 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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Main Building 
and 


Entrance Detail 


of 


TUBMAN HIGH SCHOOL 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


Light Buff Speckled Terra Cotta 


G. LLoyp PREACHER 
Architect 

















Terra Cotta s marvelous aaaptability to beautiful form is revealed by the detail of this 
entrance. No matter how delicate or involved a design may be, Terra Cotta 
can be counted upon to carry out the desig ner’s ideas perfeétly. 


MORE THAN a mere SHELTER for STUDENTS 


VERY community nowadays demands 
that its school buildings be more than 
mere shelter for students. The value of 
architecturally beautiful exteriors on all build- 
ings of educational purpose is established. 
Study the Tubman High School for an 
instant. Its well proportioned facade owes its 
individuality almost exclusively to the trim 
: and ornament —all of light buff Terra Cotta. 
Imagine this school without the relief 
afforded by this Terra Cotta. How bare and 
uninspiring the building would be in com- 
parison with its present appearance. 
Terra Cotta may be obtained in any shape 
or any color and is equally adaptable for 


‘Permanent 





the simplest or the most intricate decorative 
detail. No comparable material is so moder- 
ate in cost, so inexpensive to maintain. Ie 
is thoroughly fire-resistant. Its fadeless im- 
pervious surface is proof against weather 
and time. If Terra Cotta becomes dirty, its 
original color and appearance can be re- 
stored by washing with soap and water. 

Let us tell you more about Terra Cotta’s 
advantages for school buildings. We can 
send you literature which we believe will 
interest you and be of valuable assistance 
when you decide to build. Address National 
Terra Cotta Society, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


TERRA COTTA 


Beautiful 


Profitable 
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National “NO WASTE” Toilet Tissue 























“No-Waste’’ fixtures are 
the most economical— 
dispense one double 
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Willard Hall, University of Oregon, one of the thousands of school and college buildings scattered 
all over the country, which are equipped with National “No-Waste” toilet tissue fixtures. 


We Will Equip Your School System with 


NATIONAL“NO-WASTE” TOILET TISSUE FIXTURES 


FREE 


\We will furnish National “No-Waste” toilet tissue fixtures free to school systems. The 
only “understanding” is that they will be used with “No-Waste” tissue only so long as we 
continue to furnish first quality paper at fair competitive prices. 

These fixtures are the handsomest and most practical you have ever seen. They dispense 
one double sheet at a time, and are absolutely fool-proof, because ‘““No-Waste” comes 
folded in a way that eliminates the need of springs and mechanisms. Where they 
replace roll fixtures they generally save over 50 per cent in paper consumption. Folded 
paper costs more per sheet than roll paper, but with “No-Waste” the actual net saving 
amounts to between 20 and 30 per cent, as proved by very careful cost tests. 

National ““No-Waste” tissue is made by a secret formula of sulphite long-fibre and ground 
short-fibre pulp which ideally combines softness and absorbency with strength. Fur- 
thermore it has the advantage of absolutely known sanitary quality. We make our own 





sheet at a time. pulp, and know what goes into it. “No-Waste” contains no old waste paper—it is made 
from fresh, clean, new wood pulp only. It is absolutely safe to use. 
Write today for a sample fixture for your school system. State whether white enamel, green enamel, 

or nickel finish is desired. 
NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS CO. 
Carthage, N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of Toilet Tissue in the World 
_ — - 66 = . 99 
National “Public Service” Towels 











Give Real Service 


Use them as you would a cloth towel. Rub, don’t blot. National “Public- 
Service” towels are soft and absorbent, yet very strong. They are economical 
and supremely satisfactory. Write for sample towel cabinet and supply of 
“Public-Service” towels—free to school board officials. State whether white 


enamel, or green enamel is preferred. 


RUB—DON’T BLOT 
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Before You Distribute 
Your Free Text Books 


in September 


Be Sure They Are 


Protected, Reinforced and Kept Clean 
with HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Let us send you a sample for examination 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


fs 





(Concluded from Page 70) 
when read in the light of official election notices, 
is sufficient for the purpose of securing an in- 
telligent expression of the will of the electors 
thereon, is valid.—Stanhope v. Rural High 
School Dist. No. 1 of Greenwood County, 205 P. 
648, Kans. 

Where a district was illegally organized and 
the bank bought its bonds with the certificate 
of the state auditor printed on the back stating 
that all the laws had been complied with in issu- 
ing the same, and the directors when the money 
was paid had no knowledge of anything wrong 
with the organization or in proceedings leading 
up to their issuance, the bank cannot be charged 
with gross negligence in parting with its money. 

Calloway Bank v. Ellis, 238, S. W. 844, Mo. 
App. 

Where the directors of a district held the pro- 
ceeds of a sale of its bonds in the treasury at 
the time its organization is declared void, the 
purchaser would be entitled to recover the money 
so received.—Calloway Bank v. Ellis, 238 S. W. 
844, Mo. App. 

The Delaware laws, c. 160, §54, authorizing a 
school] district to ‘vial ‘additional taxes, if em- 
powered so to do at special election, and pro- 
viding that “in collecting the said tax he (the 
governor) shall proceed in the manner and have 
all the powers of the collector of county taxes,” 
is held not to make the tax a lien on the assessed 
property, even though county taxes are spe- 
cifically made a lien.—McComb v. Robelen, 116 
A. 745, Del. Ch. 

Under the Georgia constitution, Art. 7, §7, 
par. 2, a tax is properly levied to create a sink- 
ing fund to retire school district bonds duly 
voted and validated, though not sold; but, where 
sale is delayed for one or more years, no tax 
should be levied for the payment of interest.— 
Jones v. Coleman, 111 S. E. 377, Ga. 

Teachers. 

A school board’s adoption of the report of a 
teacher’s committee purporting to accept a resig- 
nation of certain teachers is held a decision rela- 
tive to “school matters,’ within the South Da- 
kota revised code of 1919, $7492, providing for 
appeal from such decisions.—Downs v. Bruce In- 
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dependent School Dist. me 49 of 
County, 187 N. W. 620, S. D. 


Teachers appealing from a decision of the 
school board in adopting the report of a teach- 
ers’ committee purporting to accept resignation 
of teachers under the South Dakota revised code 
of 1919, §7492, is held entitled to a trial de novo 
in the district court on the question of whether 
they did resign, or were in fact dismissed, as 
against the contention that the records of the 
school board reciting that they had resigned 
were conclusive.—Downs v. Bruce Independent 
School Dist. No. 49 of Brookings County, 187 N. 
W. 620, S. D. 


Teachers who are dismissed by a single action 
or decision of the school board could jointly ap- 
peal therefrom to the circuit court under the 
South Dakota revised code of 1919, §7492. 
Downs v. Bruce Independent School Dist. No. 
49 of Brookings County, 187 N. W. 620, S. D. 

Ineligibility to receive an annuity from the 
teachers’ retirement fund is the sole penalty 
provided by the Idaho laws of 1921, c. 197, for 
failure to pay the annual amount prescribed by 
the statute, and the collection of such amount 
from the teachers cannot be enforced under its 
provisions.—State v. Kingsley, 205 P. 892, Ida. 


School authorsties had no right to expel chil- 
dren for their refusal, in obedience to their par- 
ents’ command, to dance the waltz, the polka, 
two-step, and a dance that is equal or similar 
to the fox-trot, or any other dance where the 
arms of the children, as they danced with the 
opposite sex, were clasped around and about the 
shoulders of their dancing partners, under the 
California political code, 81668, authorizing 
manual and physical training.—Hardwick v. 
Board of School Trustees of Fruitridge School 
Dist., Sacramento County, 205 P. 49, California. 


—The State Board of Regents of New York 
State has issued new rules governing the eligi- 
bility of teachers to continue in the profession, 
the renewal of academic certificates and the en- 
trance requirements for admission to training 
classes. The new program is intended to com- 
pel professional training for all who teach and 
will tend toward the standardization of teaching 
in two years. 


Brookings 
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21 PER CENT ADDED TO SACRAMENTO 

SCHOOL BUDGET ABOVE LAST YEAR. 

Operation and maintenance of the educational 
system of Sacramento consisting of the kinder- 
garten, elementary and high schools, junior col- 
lege and a building fund, will cost a total of 
$1,456,193.34 in the fiscal year 1922-23. This is 
according to the budget adopted by the Sacra- 
mento Board of Education. The aggregate in- 
crease over last year is approximately 21 per 
cent. 

The high school budget calls for $479,226.45, 
an increase of $95,720.43 over last year; the 
elementary school budget asks $813,095.63, an 
increase of $85,887.96. The junior college budget 
is $57,085, this being the total increase, as there 
was no individual junior college fund last year. 
In past years money has been taken from the 
high school fund. 

A net total of $43,386.26 is asked for the 
kindergarten. This amount must be raised by 
a special tax. There now is $4,466.74 in the 
treasury. The total kindergarten fund last year 
was $43,998.77. The building fund this year is 
$63,400, against $52,491.45 for last year. 

The largest items on both the elementary and 
high school budgets are teachers’ salaries, the 
former calling for $670,989, the latter for 
$383,365.71 for that purpose. This represents 
an increase of $57, 471.66 in the elementary 
schools and $87,603 in the high school. 


The increase, Superintendent of Schools C. C. 
Hughes’ report stated, is not extraordinary, in 
view of the fact that the attendance of last year 
in the kindergarten and elementary schools was 
nearly 1,000 pupils more than in 1920-21, while 
the attendance in the high school increased 
about 200 in the same period, addition of teach- 
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tions, but music rooms most of all. 
was sound-proofed with 


Sound-proof, Decay-proof, 








Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flinn, Architects, Chicago. 


Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
The above building 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.’ 

Vermin- 

proof and Fire-resistant — the only 

material that meets all requirements. 
Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 


LABORATORY SINKS 















































STRUCTURAL SLATE 


have long been used where permanence and resistance 
to wear and tear are essential. 
sinks and sink tops in laboratories because of its re- 
markable resistance to the action of chemicals, its non- 
absorptive qualities and its great tensile strength, 
which resists wear and rough usage. 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 


of 


Slate is utilized for 











ers being necessary during the term with con- 
sequent increased expense. 

More money will be needed this year, Mr. 
Hughes said, to allow for the increased mainte- 
nance and operation of new schools which will 
be commissioned at intervals during the term. 
Another increase is due to the fact that under 
the new city government the Board of Education 
must provide funds for the payment of bills 
incurred for water. 

Mr. Hughes’ report pointed out that during 
the past year thirteen teachers were added to 
the high school faculty, the minimum with 
which classes could be conducted. 

In addition to the adoption of the budget, as 
a part of which a guarantee was made by the 
board that $1,500 may be used for the purchase 
of printing the “X-ray,” the high weekly, con- 
tracts for the printing of bonds for both high 
and elementary school districts were awarded. 

Mr. J. E. Lynn chosen head of Sacramento 
School Board. 

Mr. J. E. Lynn was elected president of the 
Sacramento Board of Education on July 7 at a 
special meeting, his choice being unanimous. 

J. B. Giffen, retiring president, made a long 
address which was incorporated in the minutes. 
He showed how the board had materially reduced 
expenses during the last year, but stated that 
the cost of operating the schools would be in- 
creased next year due to the increase in school 
attendance. 

BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

—Peoria, Ill. The board of education has re- 
quested a budget of $1,150,000 for the school 
year 1922-23. Of this amount, $852,000 will be 
given to the educational fund and $208,000 to 
the building fund. 

—Watertown, N. Y. The board of education 
has granted permission to the executive commit- 
tee to carry out an extensive program of school 
repair and replacement. The work is to be done 
by the school janitors, giving them summer em- 
ployment and obviating the necessity of employ- 
ing outside help. 

Waukegan, Ill. The board has adopted a 
tax levy providing $165,000 for educational pur- 
poses and $50,000 for building purposes, making 
a total of $215,000. 





Philadelphia, Pa. At the opening of schools 
in September, six new schools will be completed 
and occupied, while five others are in process of 
construction. By next June, twelve schools will 
have been erected, providing accommodations for 
20,000 pupils. Supt. E. C. Broome, in his report 
summarizing the year’s activities, commended 
the board for adopting such an extensive and 
comprehensive building program and for having 
entered so vigorously upon its operation. 

The North Dakota school system had almost 
$8,000,000 worth of bonds outstanding at the end 
of the 1921 school year and had at that time 
more than a million and a quarter dollars in the 
sinking fund with which to pay off these bonds 
as they became due, according to a recent report 
of the state education department. 

At the same time the amount of school prop- 
erty in the state was valued at $24,093,455, a1- 
most $200,000 of this amount being in the 158 
teachers’ residences owned by the school dis- 
tricts. 

The state education department of Pennsyl- 
vania estimates that it will face a deficit of 
$2,866,500 at the end of the eighteen-month 
school period owing to the manner in which ap- 
propriations have been reduced by the governor. 
Not only is there a shortage of money but there 
will be a delay of several weelk’s before the dis- 
tricts will receive what is due them. 

Wilmington, Del. With a shortage of ap- 
proximately $41,000 in anticipated disburse- 
ments, the board has adopted its budget with a 
provision that all expenditures be curtailed until 
it is known what the receipts will be and how 
much money it will have to spend. The esti- 
mated receipts amount to $1,054,978 and the dis- 
bursements to $1,096,000. 

Farrell, Pa. Supt. S. M. Robb, in his report 
to the board, shows that the cost of educating 
each pupil in the high school for the school year 
was $112.40 and that for each elementary pupil 
was $39. The cost of instruction alone was 
$103.40 for high school pupils and $31.91 for 
grade pupils. These figures are comparatively 
low when compared with the cost per pupil in 
other school districts of Pennsylvania. 

Los Angeles, Calif. The board of education 
has increased the appropriation for school build- 


ings by several millions. The increase was made 
necessary because of the new program calling 
for an expenditure of nearly $8,000,000 for new 
schoo] structures. 

The new amount means that the tax rate on 
each $100 valuation will be increased about one 
and one-third cents. In the original appropria- 
tion, $3,000,000 was provided for high schools 
and $2,000,000 for elementary schools. 

Secretary B. F. Kumler of the Yakima, 
Wash., school board, in a report made to the 
board, shows that the cost of maintaining the 
schools during the month of June was lower than 
for the previous year. The cost for 1921-22 was 
$4,097 as compared with $5,206 a year ago. 
Most of the saving was effected in the purchase 
of janitors’ supplies and miscellaneous equip- 
ment. 

The board of education in Duluth, Minn., 
has recently asked the citizens to vote $500,000 
in bonds for the purchase of school sites. Some 
of the sites are to be built upon at once and 
others may be held as long as ten years before 
the expansion of the school system and before 
the population will require their use. The bonds 
issued is the first step as a result of a building 
survey and program looking forward to the 
developments of the next fifteen years. An in- 
teresting factor of the situation is the deter- 
mination of the board to buy large sites espe- 
cially for the Junior High Schools. 

Galesburg, Ill. Improvements to school 
buildings, totaling more than $25,000, have been 
begun by the school board. One of the oldest 
buildings has been almost entirely rebuilt, while 
several others were extensively remodeled. 

Harrisburg, Pa. The contest of the archi- 
tectural experts over the high school program 
has been ended with thé school board’s decision 
to reduce the expenditures for the up-town build- 
ing and to buy a site for a large building in the 
Allison Hill section. An architect will be chosen 
to prepare the plans for the new building. 

The change is an acceptance on the part of the 
board of the demand voiced by the Municipal 
League and others for two high schools, in place 
of the so-called “university plan.” 

Seattle, Wash. Plans to reduce the expenses 
of the schools $9,500 a year have been approved 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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000 Contrast the two pictures—in one an open, un- legs within safe limits. 

me guarded playground with dangerous, traffic-filled If your schoolground still is virtually a part of 

os streets. Children dodging trucks, accidents nar- the street; if it permits children to run into the 

ore rowly averted every school day. street wherever they will, instead of leaving 

nds Now observe the same school after the play- through designated exits in a safe, orderly man- 

a ground has been converted into a Safety Zone by ner—then it is in urgent need of a Cyclone Fence 

in, enclosing it with Cyclone Fence. What a differ- enclosure. Our engineering and construction de- 

er- ence it makes to mothers and school officials— partments will co-operate with you to expedite 

pe- worry off their minds, no longer fearful for chil- its erection. Phone, write or wire district offices 

al dren’s safety. Mothers and teachers know that nearest you—at once, so the work can be com- 

een only an impassable barrier can keep careless little pleted before the ground freezes. 

— CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY ) General Offices, Waukegan, Illinois Vgclone 
Factories: Waukegan, IIl., Cleveland, O., Fort Worth, Texas. “pedfaq” 

*hi- DISTRICT OFFICES: WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS ant ost 

am Eastern Division, New York City. Standard Fence Company, 

: Mid-Western Division, Waukegan-Cleveland-Detroit. Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 

10n Southern Division, Atlanta, Ga Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 
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GREAT STRENGTH — EXCLUSIVE AlrME 
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The EMPIRE Quality Line 


School and Auditorium Furniture 
The “Empire” Tablet Arm Chair No. 26 


Built exceptionally heavy 
with full box seat. It is con- 
structed like the Empire 
Movable and Adjustable 
Chair Desk, being reinforced 
by eight concealed steel tie 
rods running directly through 
the chair. The tablet arm is 
so constructed that a 
pupil can write to the . 
bottom of tablet with- 
out interference from 
the back of the chair. 
Finished with an un- 
usual fine, waterproof 
varnish. These fea- 
tures mean service, 
satisfaction and econ- 
omy. 


























The “Empire” Movable and 
Adjustable Chair Desk is hy- 
gienically designed and excep- 
tionally well built. Each unit 
is designed to insure a maxi- 
mum of comfort, long life and 
service with the utmost of econ- 
omy and efficiency in use. Be- 
cause of its superior strength of aft 
construction, its exclusive ad- | 
justments and unequaled ap- | = | 
pearance, the “Empire” Mov- : 
able and Adjustable Chair 
Desk is absolutely essential to 
efficient and progressive teach- 
ing. 
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No. 17-R 


CUCeagcnnnnenagnaccecaconcgaegcorssrres 


Manufactured of 
quartered oak with 
heavy bolted con- 
struction this No. 
17-R Tablet Arm 
Chairisdesignedand 
constructed to stand 
the use and abuse of 
the schoolroom. The 
Tablet arm is 10 x 
23 inches, providing 
support for the en- 
= tire arm when writ- 
= ing. 


The “Emig Mc 
Adjustable (pes! 
six sizes to filgvar 
and has five #tm 
each pupil me | 
fitted. For @las 
poses it is MMos 
durable and @mi 
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Educators are interested in 

this “Empire” Kindergar- 

ten Chair because of its 

strength and serviceability, 

and its neatness of design 
rT? ry) . 2. 

bi Pen Dh a A most comfortable Veneer Portable Chair for 
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224 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Rialto Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


P ° ° _ oni 
gienic back and saddle seat, S°hool auditoriums is the No. 500 made of five J 
The legs are flared to pre- ply, three-eighths inch veneers and finished in . 
vent tipping Manufac- ark brown. The roll seat and high back with of} 
tured in 10”. 12” and 14” Teverse curve are absolutely form fitting. The 

: sizes , No. 500 Portable Chair will give years of entire 

: satisfaction. PTT Le gl 

= THE E. L. GROVER CO., SOUTHEASTERN SEATING COMPANY, 

= 137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. Rhodes Building, Atlanta, Ga. “ | 

= SOUTHERN SEATING CO., we oe a 

= 121 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. ILLINOIS OFFICE, Henry L. Fowkes, Mer. . 

- WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO. Taylorville, Ill. , Ww A 

E , KANSAS CITY EMPIRE SEATING CO., 1 

= Senenowe, W. Ve. Interstate Building, Kansas City, Mo. | 

= KENNEY BROTHERS & WOLKINS, STEWART SALES COMPANY, 
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UNEQUALED APPEARANCE 
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The ‘Empire’ Movable and 2 
Adjustable Chair Desk through =z 
its unlimited flexibility makes = 
possible the most advantageous 2 
and the greatest variety of = 
class arrangements, also va- 2 
ried groupings around the = 
teacher, which lend an ideal, =z 
home-like atmosphere to the 2z 
classroom and inspire the pu- = 
pils to better efforts. These = 
groupings benefit both teacher = 
and pupils, as they permit the =z 
interchange of ideas, broaden- =z 
ing of vision and understanding = 
in a most successful manner. = 


= yA UU 






g. 22, 1916 
PATEMMly 3, 1917 
bd. 18, 1919 
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‘Em Movable and 
ble Gesk is made in 
to fifvarious grades 
five #tments so that 
pil me individually 
For @lassroom_ pur- 
is Most practical, 
and @mical. 
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This portable Chair No. 525 is built for comfort 


on! and service. A reinforcing tin strip across the 
1 0s back adds strength. For a good, substantial, 
rye medium priced portable chair, specify No. 525. 


This is identically the 
525 except it has a shorter 
retchers. 
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same as the No. 


ML, back and lighter st 
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The VE MPIRE Quality Line 


School and Pe or Furniture 





10 > )E > 
Many years of exper ience in what is most essential in a 
portable chair have developed the No. 505, a most prac- 
tical and economical Portable Chair. Its construction 
is rigid enough to insure long, hard service. The weight 
oes not rest on the binders as in most portables, but is 
firmly held by malleable hinges, greatly strengthening the 
whole construction. The cabinet work is expressive of 

very pleasing appearance and real quality. 





{ NO. > 
Features of ‘worth on Portable Chair %. 535 are the 
malleable hinges which hold the weight instead of the 
legs and binders and the screw and bolt fastening of the 


hinges. This means absolute permanency, no matter 
how many times the seat is banged or jarred. Construct- 
ed of either maple or oak as desired, and finished in dark 
brown or dark golden oak. 
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W. J. McILWAIN, 
Little Reck, Ark. 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, 


Korber Building, Albuquerque, N. M. 
NOLLA & MORELL, 


Gonzalo Marin No. 17, Arecibo, Porto Rico. 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE, H. Keefe, Mer.: 
921 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CLEVELAND OFFICE: 
308 Prospect Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


HOUSTON SHOW CASE & MANUFACTURING CO., 
Houston, Texas. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 

1401 University Ave. 8S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SYRACUSE OFFICE: 

1417 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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thrift. 


The children do their own banking at the bank and at the school. 


The teachers teach thrift. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

by the board. The suggestions which were made 
by Supt. Thomas R. Cole include replacing a 
supervisor with a part-time teacher, allowing 
automobile transportation for the music instruc- 
tor, which enables her to take care of nearly all 
the instruction at the Lincoln and Roosevelt 
schools, saving $900; combining South Park and 
Concord schools, saving $1,750; reducing the pay 
of substitute teachers ten per cent, which 
amounts to $6,000. 

Bellingham, Wash. According to a report 
of Secretary W. D. Pratt, the expenditures of 
the schools were $30,893 less in 1921-22 than at 
the beginning of the last fiscal year. When the 
budget was made up it was estimated that 
$417,781 would be needed, wh.le the actual 
amount spent reached $386,887. A saving was 
made in almost every department of the school 
system. Substantial savings were reported in 
the departments of elections, census, compulsory 
education enforcement, home economics, text 
books, stationery and supplies. The cost of op 
erating the school plants amounted to $32,545 
while the estimated cost for the year was 
$34,710. 

Yakima, Wash. The board has contracted 
for the winter supply of coal at a substantial 
saving over last year. The board approved a 
contract for supplying 900 tons of coal at a bid 
of $7.45 a ton, or a total cost of $6,705, makinz 
a total saving of $360 for this year. 

Supt. A. C. Kellogg of Grandview, Wash., 
estimates that he will have a capacity enroll- 
ment of pupils and some difficulty in providing 
accommodations for all who enroll. 

—Columbus, O. The public schools have a 


‘deficit approximately equal to the operating ex- 


penses for half of a school year, according to 
Supt. J. C. Collicott. The deficit compares 
favorably with that in former years and the sur- 
plus on hand this year is the largest in the his- 
tory of the schools, compared to the deficit esti- 
mated. 

—Pontiac, Mich. The board has adopted a 
budget of $595,000, which is $39,000 less than 
the amount asked of the taxpayers a year ago. 

Grand Island, Neb. The board has reduced 
the budget in the amount of $48,157, as com 
pared with the outlay of last year. The board 
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American Banking Machine Corporation 


SUPERINTENDENT 
W. J. HAMILTON, 


“We are completely convinced on the educational 
value of the AUTOMATIC RECEIVING TELLER 
as a form of school equipment which should be in 
every progressive school system. 


“With these machines all that we need to do is 
to keep the teachers and pupils and parents alive 
to the value of the early training and habits of 
THE MACHINE DOES THE REST.” 






OW CHILDREN ! 


DOING 


404 WRIGLEY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Without obligation on my part, please send information. 


SE ES SUR ce ee a ee Enrollment 


members have pledged themselves to a program 
of economy and a reduction of expenses without 
injury to the efficiency of the schools. 
Bridgeport, Conn. The repair and rebinding 
of school books was undertaken this year by the 
manual training instructors at a saving of ap- 
proximately $200. In previous years the work 
was done by outside labor and the schools often 
faced the problem of delay in the return of the 
books. The employment of the manual training 
instructors gives eleven months’ work instead of 
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EDWARD PASCHALL 


a sophomore in the Technical High School at Harrisburg, 
Pa., travels by horse and train, a distance of 171% miles 
twice a day, for the privilege of attending school. The 
boy arises at 5:45 in the morning, has breakfast and 
starts with his pony for the railroad station 8% miles 


away. He catches the train for Harrisburg and arrives 
at the city station at 8:55. At the close of school, he 
hurries to the station for his train. Arriving at his home 
town he gets his horse and starts for home, arriving at 
6:45. He recently asked for permission to take extra 
work and was refused on the ground that he needed more 
rest and not more study. 





ten months during the year and the plan has 
worked out satisfactorily. 

Knoxville, Tenn. The board of education 
has adopted a program of repair for the city 
school buildings. 

A finding of generally satisfactory condi- 
tions with respect to fire hazards in the city 
schools and the performance of fire drills by pu 
pils and teachers has been made in a recent re- 
port submitted by Mr. Ralph W. Ellis, Jr., for 
a special committee of the school board on in- 
vestigation of fire conditions. 

The report recommends that teachers and pu- 
pils be not notified in advance of the time of fire 
drills, with the exception of the regularly sched- 
uled drills at the beginning of the fall and win- 
ter terms, and also that drills be required for 
evening and summer schools. It is suggested 
that principals ring in an alarm from the second 
or third floor of buildings to observe how con- 
ditions are on these floors, where the greater 
danger comes. New style fire latches of ap- 
proved standard should be placed in _ schools 
where small children have to open the doors. 
It is suggested that the first pupils to reach the 
classroom doors should open them so that there 
will be no waiting at the door in case the regu- 
lar boy fails to appear for this duty. 

Harrisburg, Pa. The school board has taken 
action toward the preparation of a revised pro- 
gram of building construction as suggested by 
the local chamber of commerce body. The cham- 
ber 1s also to be given the proposed outline of 
the civic organizations committee, based. on the 
findings of Dr. F. E. Spaulding and Architect 
Frank Irving Cooper. The changes in the origi 
nal plans have been made necessary to provide 
additional high school facilities in the outlying 
sections. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. The school board has 
given the name of Benjamin Franklin to the new 
junior high school which is being erected. This 
is the first school to be named in honor of a man 
who was not a president of the United States. 
Two new structures will shortly be ready for 
occupancy, the Roosevelt School to be opened 
in the fall and the McKinley to be occupied with 
the opening of the new school year. 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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nternational 


lectric Program Systems 


zgieo tile high standard of reliability which char- 
BEaY acterizes the complete line of International 
Time Systems for schools, colleges and 
kindred institutions, is well exemplified in the In- 
ternational self-contained Universal Program Clock 
— illustrated. In completeness, reliability and ex- 
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cellence of workmanship this Program Device 
justly occupies a position all its own. 
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It contains a number of special features and ren- 
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ders reliable service far in advance of ordinary 
types of program machines. The International disc 
principle of construction meets all requirements 
as to frequency of signals and the number of sched- 
ules to be handled. Any number of bells or signals 
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can be controlled to operate according to any de- 
sired combination of schedules. 


Under some conditions it may be necessary to 
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change signal schedules frequently, and.the rapidity 


and ease with which this can be done has found 





great favor with International users. An inexperi- 


enced person can readily adjust the machine and 








change the signals to any desired schedule. 


This self-contained universal program clock is only 
one unit in the complete range of International electric 
time systems for schools. International equipment, 
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filling the needs of schools of all types and sizes, can 

















INTERNATIONAL 
Self-Contained 
Program Clock 
Universal Type 


| the complete International 
Key-wound or motor-wound. 3 ’ P 
Highest-grade self-contained time systems for schools 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING Co., of New York 


: 1 No batteries required. Bt | 
QavE i aA wat) 7 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World of Time Systems 
General Offices, 50 Broad St., New York City 


WES 


be operated direct from commercial electric lighting 
current without batteries, or with batteries if desired. 
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Write for illustrated literature on 














Branch Offices and Service Stations in All Principal Cities 
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What a Great Manufacturer 
Found Out About Music — 


Apply It To Your School! 


l a certain hour each day, at one of America’s Steel Works, the 
A wheels stop turning and thousands of men and women forget their 

work to listen to music. The officials of the factory know this daily 
music period is a paying investment. They know that music sends the 
employes back to their work in new spirits and with increased energy. 
They feel better, work better, accomplish more. 


In many other large industrial plants, observance of the daily music 
period is an established policy. 


It’s an 
The inspiration of the 
music period carries over into other subjects, makes better, brighter 
schools. 


Children in school need the recreation which music furnishes. 
excellent tonic, the best medicine for fatigue. 


The Monogram, W. Otto Miessner’s latest piano, is built expressly for 
schools. Its tone is big and beautiful, unsurpassed for song accompani- 
ment. 


room, 


A light, portable piano, easily moved by two boys from room to 
Teacher can look over top as she accompanies and direct pupils’ 

l‘urnishes music for an entire floor. Strong, sturdy. 
construction features. 


singing. Exclusive 


Give music the prominence it deserves in your 


school. Make music available to every room. It 
will promote the general welfare of your school. 
Send for the Monogram catalog and details of 
10-day trial offer. Mail the coupon NOW! 


The Miessner Piano Co. 
228 - 3rd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Miessner Piano Co., 
Gentlemen: 







Please send me the new Monogram catalog, your special 
price to schools, and details of your 10-day Trial Offer. 
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Section of a typical playground, fitted with 
MEDART Playground Equipment, located and 
installed with the assistance of our Engineer- 
ing Department. No matter what the size of 
your appropriation, MEDART engineers are 
always glad to give you intelligent advice on 











any playground problem. 





Every School 


a SCIENTIFIC Playground 


The scientific playground is a necessity to every school—it helps 
growing children to develop the qualities of body and mind that 
lead to the greater successes of later life. 
SCIENTIFIC playgrounds, properly planned and equipped, make 
the teacher’s work far easier and more fruitful. 





Built on the results of fifty years’ experience by pioneers in the 
playground movement, and the leaders in perfecting playground 
equipment rightly fitted to train growing children. Get Catalog 
“M,” really a textbook on playground planning and equipment. 
Tell us your problems and get the advice of our Engineering De- 
partment, without cost or obligation. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and De Kalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


Chicago 
326 W. Madison St. 






Should Have 


Not only that, but 


Pittsburgh 
Bessemer Building, 











The cost of school construction is rising, 
according to estimates of the New York Depart- 
ment of School Buildings. A few months ago 
the board let the contract for the Jefferson High 
School at a cost of $1,266,000. The same plans 
for the New Utrecht School were adopted and 
the lowest bid was $1,336,897, an increase of 
approximately $70,000. The increase in the cost 
of materials is believed to be the chief reason 
for the higher bids. 

Galesburg, Ill. Construction work has been 
started on the remodeling of the Douglass Schoo) 
and the building of the new training school for 
teachers. A contract has-also been let for the 
building of a ten-room school for the first ward. 
It is planned to use the old building as an annex 
to the high school which has outgrown its pres- 
ent quarters. 

In carrying out the plan of a five-year school 
building program the school committee of Pitts- 
field, Mass., has asked the city council to acquire 
four pieces of property. Of these three adjoin 
the Bartlett school where classes are so crowded 
that double sessions are in force in three class- 
Another site comprises a large tract, 
including three pieces, to be used for relocating 
the high school in a sightly, central place. The 
property adjoins the city common which may be 
used for athletic and play purposes. 

The school board of Columbus, Ohio, is 
commended in the Columbus Citizen for success- 
fully carrying on the construction program in- 
augurated two years ago. It says: “The August 
primaries will mark the second year that has 
passed since the people of Columbus went to the 
polls and overwhelmingly approved the bond 
issue for new school buildings. 

“In the two years, the Columbus Board of Ed- 
ucation has worked out the problems of construc- 
tion, and has authorized the building of more 
than $5,500,000 worth of school buildings. 

“There are four schools which have been oc- 
cupied a year, two almost completed, and the 
four new high schools under way. Contracts 
have been awarded for one more and the board 
is advertising for bids on another. 

“In every instance the board has kept within 
the limits of its original estimate for the cost of 
the buildings. 


rooms. 


“Here is a record of which the public-spirited 
citizens who fil] these unsalaried positions on the 
board may be proud. They are entitled the 
thanks of the entire community.” 

The preliminary estimates of the New York 


City school budget for 1923 amount to $95,- 
000,000. In 1922 they were $87,823,690. The 


sum asked for 1923 is intended to permit of the 
normal growth of the school system and to per- 
mit scheduled increases in teachers’ salaries. 
—Duluth, Minn. Issuance of $500,000 in bonds 
for the purchase of school sites was approved 
by the voters at a school election July 15. The 
money will be spent in sites recommended in the 
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By means of this chart, the 
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which is growing 
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Cobb school district, 
rapidly. 





1919-20 


school survey conducted by Dr. G. M. Neale of 
the college of education of the University of 
Minnesota. 

—The activities of the New York City school 
authorities in the plan of construction of school 
buildings exceeds that of any previous year in 
the history of the schools. In spu.te, however, 
of the strenuous efforts of the Building Bureau 
the schools have not been able to catch up with 
the growth in population. 

Superintendent C. B. J. Snyder has recently 
developed a new type of a 69-room building ac- 
commodating 2,295 pupils. Several buildings of 
this type are under way. At present there are 


to 


to 
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one of the districts on the outskirts of the city of Duluth 


Duluth board of education can be guided as to the additions 
the 


survey which has been made by the assistant superin- 


tendent in charge of business affairs, it is estimated ‘hat the total ultimate number of children who will ever attend 


school between the kindergarten and the seventh 
would have saved considerable if it had such a gu de 
school now is 426, but only 300 children attend that 
pupils. 


be guided in the makiug of additions, instead of making 


district wants a school, a small] school will be built where 
all Duluth school children above the seventh grade will at'end a 
shows the total enrollment and the other that up to the se 


grade in that district will be 975. 
when the 
schoo! 
On the other hand, when it is filled to capacity, the board by means of this chart and through averages, will 
» mistake of building too large a school whenever a new 


As the chart indicates, Duluth 
Cobb school was built. The capacity of the Cobb 
and it may take many years before that school has 426 


the same 
high school 


Eventually, it is expected that 
and for that reason, one line 


conditions are 
junior 


venth grade. 
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The new Roosevelt School 


floors. 


entrance hall. C. 
tect, Binghamton, New York. 


Marbleloid flooring, as manufactured and 
laid especially for school requirements, is a 
sanitary, fireproof flooring, easy to keep clean, and 
which reduces the sounds from noisy feet. 


There is a Marbleloid flooring for every 
room of any school —from the class room to 
It will be attractive, will not need 
attention or upkeep, and will last so long that the cost 
per year is less than that of any other type of flooring. 


the dormitories. 


Let us send you illustrated booklet, to- 
gether with sample, list of schools using it, ete. 


Merely write for it. 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY 


461 Eighth Ave., 
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also 29 elementary schools under construction 
of which 20 are completely new buildings. The 
total sittings to be provided will be 35,259. Six- 
teen portables are also to be constructed and two 
new high schools and three additions to high 
schools are under way. 

Mr. Snyder has in addition to these plans lay- 
outs for six new elementary schools and two ad- 
ditions and a layout for a new girls’ high school 
in Brooklyn. The last mentioned building will 
accommodate 3,500 girls. 

On September 1st the schools reopen with five 
complete new elementary schools, five additions, 
and one annex, one new high school, and three 
additions to high schools. 

—Billings, Mont. The school board has deter- 
mined to stick to its plan of putting the grades 
and the high school on a half-time schedule so 
long as the financial condition of the district 
does not enable full-time schools. The board has 
suffered three successive defeats in its request 
for a higher rate of taxation for school purposes. 
So long as the voters refuse bonds the hands of 
the board are tied. 

—Burley, Ida. The school budget for 1923 
has been cut eighteen per,cent, or a total of 
$26,233 of the total provided for 1922. The de- 
partments of manual training and domestic 
science and the offices of supervisors of music, 
art and writing have been discontinued. Teach- 
ers’ salaries have been cut. Seven or eight 
teachers have been dropped and classes have 
been enlarged. 

~The cost of education has more than doubled 
in Grand Rapids, M.ch., between 1915-16 and 
1921-22, according to a recent report of Business 
Manager H. N. Morrill to the board of education. 

The total cost for superintendence and in- 
struction in 1921-22 was $1,344,741.49, as against 
$597,359.87 in 1915-16. The total average cost 
per capital for the operation of the city school 
system was 78 cents greater in 1921-22 than in 
1920-21, or $90.44 to $89.66. 

In 1915-16 only $54.42 per capita was ex- 
pended annually on the education of Grand Rap- 
ids school children. High school pupils had 
$99.14 per capita expended upon them by the 
board in 1921-22, against $95.59 in 1920-21, 
grammar grade pupils, $69.74, against $68.30; 
primary grades pupils, $58.06. 





The Universal FLOORING 
for-Modern Schools 


(MARBLELOID 


at Johnson 
City, N. Y., has 30,000 feet of Marbleloid 
Illustrations show the use of this 
flooring in p!ain color on floor and stage of 
auditorium; and in contrast pattern in main 
Edward Vosbury, Archi- 
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The average cost of instruct.on for pupils of 
all grades was $68.80 in 1921-22 and $67.63 in 
1920-21. The average cost of incidentals for all 
grades was $21.64 in 1921-22, and $22.04 in 
1920-21. 

—Omaha, Neb. 
July 24 approved for the fiscal school year, 
beginning August 1, a budget of $3,985,238. 
This budget is based on 12 mills, the same as 
last year. 

The following estimate of probable expendi- 
tures is shown in the report: Support of schools, 
$3,299,851; for sinking fund, $178,422; for pay- 


The board of education on 


ments of interest on bonds and _ warrants, 
$506,965. 
—Albuquerque, N. Mex. The city school 


budget has been cut about $1,000 and the county 
budget has been reduced between $15,000 and 
$16,000, according to John Joerns, state educa- 
tional auditor. 

—Walla Walla, Wash. The annual report of 
H. C. Tilley, secretary of the school board, has 
been completed and shows that actual expendi- 
tures by the board of education for the mainte- 
nance of the schools of the city for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1922, were $268,395.99, 
which was $16,354.01 less than the budget esti- 
mate of $284,750. 

The receipts of the district for the year were 
$292,300 for the general fund, or $22,124.34 in 
excess of the expenditures. 

At the close of the fiscal year there was a 
balance of $38,308.95 in the general fund with 
warrants outstanding to the amount of $2,257.24. 
The total assets of the school district are 
$1,045,682 and the bonded debt and outstanding 
warrants amount to $433,257. 

—C. L. Topping, state fire marshal of West 
Virginia, is preparing for a drive in the interest 
of better fire prevention for schools of West 
Virginia. He held a meeting of his deputies 
August 3 to perfect plans for a rigid inspection 
of school buildings over the state and an en- 
forcement of fire escape regulations. 

The fire marshal has had printed in booklet 
form the specifications for the erection of fire 
escapes on school and other buildings and other 
pertinent information. Part of his introductory 
remarks follow: “The state fire marshal depart- 
ment is very much interested in providing ade- 
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Guate protection for the children in the school- 
houses of this state and for some time has been 
conducting a school campaign with the idea in 
view of carrying out the true intent and purpose 
of a law passed by the legislature, 1921 session, 
as well as to furnish the largest possible pro- 


tection to the school children consistent with 
reasonable regulations and requirements. 
“A leading issue in this special drive for 


schoolhouse safety has been the effort of the de- 
partment to have all schoolhouses of more than 
two stories in height properly and fully equipped 
with adequate fire escapes. We take the posi- 
tion that a schoolhouse building is more than 
two stories in height when the first floor is con- 
structed at a height above the surrounding 
ground level, and when the basement is well 
lighted and used for habitable or working pur- 
poses. 

“It is really surprising to know how little at- 
tention is paid by school authorities to providing 
the necessary means of proper and rapid exits 
from school buildingss in case of an emergency. 

“Time and again the inspectors of this depart- 
ment have reported that they found doors lead- 
ing to fire escapes locked. Most schoolhouses 
are constructed with a double exit door and it 
is the exception rather than the rule to find both 
of these doors unlocked during school hours. In 
other words, frequently we find one of these 
outer exit doors bolted and fastened, while the 
other is unfastened and ready for use. 

“The necessity for double exit doors was rec- 
ognized in constructing the building, otherwise 
they would not have been placed there. Why 
it is that school authorities are constantly per- 
mitting one-half of the exit space to remain un- 
available is hard to understand.” 

The school board of Greensboro, N. C., has 
reduced the school tax levy from 50 cents to 45 
cents per $100 assessed valuation. Of the levy 
for 1923, 35 cents will go for general school 
operation and maintenance and ten cents will be 
applied to debt service. During the year 1921-22 
the school board reduced the bonded indebted- 
ness from $211,500 to $112,300. 

Building operations will start as soon as the 
bonds are disposed of. The plans for the build- 


ing were furnished the district by Coffin & 
Coffin, architects, New York, N. Y. 
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One dollar 


One dollar would not pay for 
“Paint Mileage.” It is brimful 
of valuable information. You'll 


like it. To School men and 
Architects it’s free. Write 
Today. 
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Public School No. 12, Passaic, N. J., 
John Kelley, Architect 


“It does everything 
they claim” 


~~ )L men have often said that of Hockaday. Could a 
J stronger endorsement be given any product? Jt does every- 
thing they claim. That simple, homely statement coming from 
sincere men who know paints should engage your attention. It 
is your guarantee of satisfaction—it is your assurance that 
Hockaday will do all we claim. 


What we claim 


Only two coats needed on new walls (white sometimes takes 
three)—no size, no primer. Only one coat of the same color 
required on previously painted walls. You save at least one- 
third labor and one-third material. No brushing required. 
Hockaday levels itselfi—does not lap—takes less time to apply. 
Exhaustive tests have proven that Hockaday spreads ten to fif- 
teen per cent further. That’s another saving. School men will 
tell you that it stays on the wall two to three times longer. 
Hockaday is really washable! You can scrub it until your arms 
ache. Hockaday’s smiling cleanliness will only mock your 
efforts to harm the film. After severe and repeated washings, 
Hockaday will still have its original, beautiful lustre. “Wall 
Insurance,” Hockaday is called. It positively prevents peeling, 
checking, suction and lime-burning. 

Unusual claims?—Yes—very. But remember what Hockaday 
users say. When we tell you Hockaday will cut your expenses 
you can bank on it that it will. 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


1823-29 Carroll Ave., Chicago 
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What Is Too Much Safety? 


A furnace is fireproof but its contents burn. 

In Chicago’s recent fire, a “fireproof” building was 
completely gutted. 

Even a “fireproof” school is a terrible menace un- 
less easy escape is possible from a fire within the 
building. 

The Dow Spiral Slide Fire Escape should go hand 
in hand with “fireproof” construction. ~ For it pro- 
vides quick, sure escape from convenient exits on 
each floor without the necessity for self control and 
presence of mind among hysterical children. 

Is any precaution too great for the protection of 
the school children placed in your care? 
Write for details today. 


The Dow Co. 


Incorporated 


300 N. Buchanan St Louisville, Ky. 
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Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 
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SARGENT 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appear- 
ance, strong in construction and quick in ac- 
tion. The construction is such that in operat- 
ing the push bar the hands or arms cannot be 
caught between the bar and the door. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 214 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and cor- 
ners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 

Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 


Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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A DAHLSTROM DOOR IN THE 
FAIRMOUNT AVE. SCHOOL, 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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A STUDY OF FAILURES. 
Supt. L. C. Rhoads, Raton, N. M. 

Every one deplores a non-promotion in the 

public schools. No one is more deeply concerned 
about this matter than the teachers themselves. 
They realize that there are three fundamental 
reasons why pupils should pass regularly year 
after year and therefore do all in their power to 
have as few failures as possible. Nevertheless 
in spite of all that can be done, some pupils fail 
to pass. 
_ To the general public, especially the taxpay- 
ing public, there is no reason more outstanding 
than the one of expense. Every time a pupil has 
to repeat a grade, it costs the school districts 
in the state of New Mexico from fifty to sev- 
enty-five dollars in the grades and from seventy- 
five to one hundred dollars in the high school. 
During the past year, a conservative teacher in 
Raton failed eighteen pupils out of a class of 
45. This one decision will cost this district 
nearly one thousand dollars. It is easily under- 
Stood that the item of expense is no small mat- 
ter in this problem. Because of this, teachers 
hesitate and very reluctantly fail pupils. 

Another reason is that the non-promoted pupil 
has a tendency to disorganize the whole school 
System, not only in the high school, but also the 
grades. Programs have to be altered, subject- 
matter has to be varied, methods of teaching 
and motivation of work have to be changed in 
order to meet the needs of the non-promoted 
pupil. This naturally decreases the efficiency of 
the school system. 

The psychological effect on the student him- 
self is the outstanding reason why teachers de- 
plore failures. The pupil who fails often be- 
comes discouraged, wants to drop school work, 
loses interest, refuses to put forth his best effort, 
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Protect the lives of your 
LIBERAL ee 
ow ; Improve your opportuni- 
USE OF ties by insuring against | 
DAHLSTROM interference by loss of fl 
PRODUCTS WILL: seating capacity. 
Conserve your property by 
making fire losses im- 
possible. 
DAHLSTROM METALLIC Door CO. i 
407 Buffalo Street Jamestown, New York i 
NEW YORK DETROIT 
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and loss of ambition, diffidence, carelessness 
soon follow. A brand is often placed on the 
mental life which may take years to erase. 

Recently our teachers made a careful study of 
failures in the elementary grades since 1916. 
It was found that eleven per cent of the first 
grade and thirteen per cent of pupils of the 
fourth grade had failed to pass during the pe- 
riod of six years. In all other grades the per- 
centages ran from three to six per cent. Ques- 
tions as to the cause of so many failures in the 
first and fourth grades brought forth the an- 
swers that these grades are transitional. Pupils 
of the first grade must adjust themselves to an 
entirely new environment. The confinement 
itself often undermines their health. The result 
is they weaken, both physically and mentally. 
The fourth grade is also a transition from one 
kind of teaching to another. The instruction 
has heretofore consisted largely of memory 
work. This is especially true of reading, for 
there has been an over emphasis on the mechan- 
ical and formal side. In the fourth grade, pupils 
must begin to use in an elementary way the 
tools of learning. They must comprehend arith- 
metic, apply reading in geography. In fact, 
most of the mental processes of this grade in- 
volve to some extent reasoning and judgment. 
As a result, the poorer students drop by the 
wayside. 

The remedy is clear. First grade teachers 
must make every reasonable allowance to pre- 
vent a non-promotion. Second and third grade 
teachers must not overlook the importance of 
silent reading and provide opportunities to ap- 
ply principles of reasoning and judging and to 
exercise initiative, independence, resourceful- 
ness, and originality. The fourth grade teacher 
must also fully realize the condition that exists 
and adapt the course of study and her methods 
of teaching so that this difficult problem may be 
solved. 


SUPERINTENDENTS PLAN CONVEN- 
TION. 

The Executive Committee of the Department 
of Superintendence, held a meeting at Boston 
during the Convention of the National Education 
Association and made plans for its next gather- 
ing which will probably be held in Chicago, dur- 


ing the last week in February. The definite 
dates have not been fixed but an announcement 
concerning them will be made shortly. 

The Executive Committee selected as its ex- 
ecutive secretary on full-time service Mr. S. D. 
Shankland of. Willoughby, O. Mr. Shankland is 
Superintendent of Andrews Institute for Girls 
and is a trustee of the State Normal School at 
Kent, O. He has been sécretary of the Depart- 
ment during the past year. 

The committee has decided to limit the num- 
ber of organizations which meet with it to 
twelve and has decided that all of these shall be 
administrative in character. 

The National Council of Supervisors of 
Kindergartens is the first organization accepted 
for 1923. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Five recent changes in supervision were in 
dicated in an address before a conference held 
August 2 at Teachers’ College by Prof. Milo B. 
Hillegus. These are: 

1. Shifting of supervis.on from one person to 
many. 

2. Change in emphasis of supervision. Aim 
is now to help children as well as teachers. 

3. Subject-matter is studied, rather than 
method. 

14. Gradual change toward a profession 

5. Establishment of a technique of super 
vision. 

That the system of regents’ examinations in 
New York State is likely to be changed in the 
near future is indicated by reports from the 
State Education Department at Albany. The 
present system, which has been in use many 
years, has been condemned in the recent rural 
school survey on the ground that it overlooks 
entirely advances made in late years in the di 
rection of standard tests and measurements. 
While it is not likely that the old regents’ ex. 
aminations will be abandoned, it is certain that 
they will be reformed so that the dependable 
material developed through well established 
methods of measur ng achievements of pupils 
and of schools may be utilized. The state au- 
thorities seem to realize that there is need for 
a wide study of the entire problem. 
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The effects of fire upon 
tions. 


buildings. 


heat. 


CHICAGO 


Durand 
Lockers and upon other steel lockers are 
dramatically shown in these two illustra- 
The photographs were taken just 
after the disastrous fire which recently 
swept one of the University of California 


The Durand lockers, shown above, remained 
intact, except for the brass number plates 
and locks, which were fused by the intense 











Steel 


the same fire. 


stration. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. 


1821 Park Row Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY | 





Below are shown the remains of other steel 
lockers, not Durand, which passed through 


No statement of ours could so convincingly 
prove the superiority of materials used in 
Durand construction as this simple demon- 


1521 General Motors Bldg. 
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—Milford, Mass. Upon recommendation of 
Supt. Caswell the schoo] committee has ordered 
that the Stacy school be departmentalized in the 
upper grades. 

—The school board of Bridgeport, Conn., has 

ordered that the school year be extended to 200 
teaching days and that the school day be length 
ened to 5% hours in the grades. The board’s 
action followed an extended study of the prob- 
lem. The program for the grades will result in 
1,100 hours of instruction as against 900 hours 
under the old plan. Part time and half sessions 
will be eliminated. In the high school the day 
will be lengthened to require a full day’s work 
on the part of every teacher. It is expected that 
the saving will be $40,000 each year in salaries 
of high school teachers. 
San Antonio, Tex. The all-year school plan 
will be given a trial in San Antonio, probably 
through the opening of several summer schools 
in 1923, according to a decision reached by the 
school board. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The position of Supervisor 
of Special Schools has been vacant for the past 
year. The school board has ordered that the 
work of this official be extended to include the 
supervision of all types of special education and 
that the salary be fixed at that of an A Class 
Elementary Principal, namely, $3,200, $3,400, 
$3,600, $3,800, and $4,000. 

Louisville, Ky. Kentucky teachers may use 
whatever supplemental textbooks they may se- 
lect, a letter made public by State Superintend 
ent Colvin declares. The letter was prompted, 
he said, by the fact that “some overzealous book 
companies and supply companies have printed 
and distributed through the state lists of basal 
and supplementary books that are at least mis- 
leading.” 

The lists, according to the letter, pretend that 
the law requires the use of the supplemental 
lists as given. Mr. Colvin emphasizes the fact 
that it is neither the purpose nor the desire of 
his department to dictate to any teacher or board 
what supplementary books they should use. 

County Superintendents in some counties are 
imposing on teachers as a part of their contracts 
the obligation to furnish coal, chalk, brooms and 
other supplies, according to Mr. Colvin, who 
called the attention of superintendents to the 











fact that such contracts are not legal and should 
be recalled. 

The State Education Department of Califor- 
nia has refused to take any action toward re 
viving the study of German in the high schools 
of the state. An appeal for the resumption of 
the subject was made by a high school teacher 
of San Francisco who declared German is essen- 
tial for students preparing for scientific work in 
the universities. 

State Supt. B. B. Burris of Indiana has 
urged that boys and girls refrain from smoking. 
He condemns the habit as expensive and injuri- 
ous to health, with a tendency to impair the nor- 
mal functioning of the mind and to lessen the 
student’s chance to do the best school work. 

The publication of 130,000 advanced geogra 
phies for the schools of California, the first to 
be printed in the West, was completed by the 
State Printing Office at a saving to the state 
education department of approximately $40,000. 
Besides saving the state several thousand dol- 
lars on the job, the entire staff of the printing 
plant has been commended by the state educa- 
tion board for the excellence of the work. The 
board praised the fine color work, the halftone 
work, the general mechanical appearance and 
the substantial character of the binding for the 
books. 

Clairton, Pa. The public school system re- 
cently organized into a third-class school district 
by the court, came under the jurisdiction of the 
newly appointed school board on the first day of 
July, with the swearing into office of the board. 
The board, which consists entirely of men, in- 
cludes Dr. A. W. Colcord, D. J. Patterson, E. O. 
Knight, FE. V. Blair, I. A. Nickolas, T. W. Tingly, 
and J. C. McGrath. Mr. F. N. Frits, formerly 
supervising principal of the Clairton borough, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at a 
salary of $3,500 to $5,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The school 
amended its rules providing that 
perintendents shall be 
graduates. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Bridgeport, 
Conn., has submitted a special report to the 
board of education, giving its findings regarding 
the proposed school program. The committee 
recommends the adoption of an elementary 


board has 
assistant su- 


college or university 


school day of five and one-half hours, a school of 
200 teaching days, and a_seven-period high 
school day for high school teachers. The report 
completely sustains the tentative program of 
the board and is based upon the composite judg- 
ment of school superintendents and school au- 
thorities. 

Keen, N. H. The board has ordered that 
the entering age for children in the first grade 
be made six years instead of five and one-half, 
as formerly. 

Saginaw, Mich. The tuition for the various 
schools has been adopted for the following year 
as follows: Kindergarten, $20; primary grades, 
one to five inclusive, $30; intermediate grades, 
six to nine inclusive, $60; trade school, $80; high 
school, grades ten to twelve inclusive, $80. 

New York, N. Y. The policy of numbering 
public schools, instead of naming them, will be 
adhered to by the board. A request had been 
made that the board consider the naming of one 
of the schools in the Bronx. 

Bridegport, Conn. In a special report to the 
board, the local teachers’ association has voiced 
its opposition to the inauguration of the pro- 
posed longer school day and year because of its 
possible effect on the pupils and teachers. Fol- 
lowing a special study of the subject through 
questionnaires addressed to a large number of 
educators, it was shown that there is a divided 
opinion on the advisability of the longer school 
day. Of eighteen cities, with populations simi- 
lar to Bridgeport, five are operating on less than 
a five-hour schedule; ten on a five-hour schedule, 
and three longer than five hours. It was shown 
that the five-hour day is the standard length in 
92 per cent of the schools of the country and 
only eight per cent of the schools have a school 
year of more than 190 days. It is the opinion 
of the teachers that no practical benefits will 
come to pupils from the longer school day. 

Communities throughout the country can ill 
afford to listen to any retrenchment plan which 
involves a reduction of teachers’ salaries, accord- 
ing to Mr. Walter E. Ranger, State Commis- 
sioner of Education for Rhode Island, in com- 
menting on a number of movements in this di- 
rection in New England cities. Mr. Ranger 
shows that lower salaries works to the detriment 
of the schools and to the injury of public wel- 
fare. 
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The P-A-X is an Interior Private Auto- 
matic Telephone Exchange equipped with 
various associated services such as the 
code call, conference, watchman’s check- 
ing and emergency alarm. The P-A-X 
gives quick, accurate, secret and conven- 
ient service, 24 hours every day, without 
the need of an operator. It saves money, 
time and errors. 
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The P-A-X is similar to the famous Auto- 
matic Telephone equipment being so wide- 
ly adopted for city service, but is especially 
engineered and adapted to the interior 
communication needs of financial, commer- 
cial and industrial organizations of every 
type and size. The P-A-X augments and 
completes, but does not supplant nor con- 
nect with the local and long distance service. 
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ANOTHER SCHOOL 
EQUIPPED FOR 100% 
EFFICIENCY 


The new Sheboygan (Wis.) High School (Childs 
and Smith, Architects) will have eighty-three 
P-A-X telephones. This will put it in the fore rank 
of modernly equipped schools. 


The P-A-X has already demonstrated its essential 
benefits in school administration. Many of the 
better known high schools, colleges and univer- 
sities are equipped with the P-A-X. 


This is a subject which is now of vital interest to 
school architects and executives. 


Our field engineers will be pleased to confer with 
you and make an intelligent, thorough report on 
your particular needs. Write or telephone our 
nearest office. 


Automatic Electric Company 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices 
NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, The Bourse Bldg. 
BOSTON, 445 Tremont Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, 905 Munsey Bldg. 
ROCHESTER, 612 Mercantile Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 608 Fulton Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, 415 Cuyahoga Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 1913 Union Central 
Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, O., 518 Ferris Bldg. 
DETROIT, 525 Ford Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, 1001 New York 
Life Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 37 California St 
LOS ANGELES, 238 San Fernando 
Bldg. 
In Canada—Address 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 
Shearer St., Montreal, P. Q. 
Abroad — Address 
International Automatic Telephone 
Co., Ltd., 60 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W. C. 2, England. 
In Australia— Address 
Automatic Telephones, Australasia, 
Ltd., 207 Macquarie Street, Syd 
ney, Australia 
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AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 


of the P-A-X include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 


More than a private telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric Services 
conference, watchman service and all other inter-communication needs 
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Everwear All-Steel Playground Apparatus 


FOR SCHOOLS, PUBLIC PARKS, PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS, Etc. 


Send for Ask for 
our . 
of our 
d 
illustrate booklet 
Catalog J-8. entitled 


This book 





This little 





is a 
regular book tells 
you how to 
text on : 
raise funds 
sonal and equip 
Outfits. your grounds. 





There is more than appearance to playground apparatus—more than mere good looks. 


There must be strength and “staying” ability, smoothness, ease, quietness of operation, 
to assure the utmost of enjoyment and satisfaction, and with all these THERE MUST 
BE SAFETY. 

All outfits are carefully inspected and tested, and shipped DIRECT from the factory 
to the PURCHASER. In buying Everwear equipment, you therefore get an outfit at 
the minimum cost embodying maximum durability and efficiency. 


enemy ey The Everwear Mig. Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


A Back-stop With Real Back-bone 


To be at all effective, the backstop for anchorage. Stout chain link mesh on 
playground or ball field must attain aa sturdy framework withstands severe 
certain height. Extreme height makes impacts and strains; thorough 
a carelessly constructed backstop pro- galvanization of all parts pro- 


portionately 
wind, and weather. 


vulnerable to shocks, hibits rust for vears to come. 


Catalogs, information, and es- 


Backstops of Anchor Post construction timates can be obtained from 
are rooted deep in the ground—neither our Sales and Erecting Agen- 


wind-storm nor frost can budge their cies in the cities named below. 
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ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG., 52 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit Mineola Pittsburgh Rochester 

Chicago Cleveland Hartford Philadelphia ‘ haa 


3428-G 
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Write for Catalog 


END for descriptive cata- 

logue showing how easily 
and quickly Wiremold can be 
put up. 
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ADOPT RULES ON BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


The Milwaukee board of education upon rec- 





ommendation of a committee headed by Director 
Joseph H. Zens, has adopted the following rules 
concerning the business administration of the 


schools. The rules apply to the secretary and 
to the bureaus subordinate to that office. 

1. The Secretary of the Board shall perform 
the duties fixed by law, and also such duties as 
may be assigned to him by these rules or by the 
Board. 

He shall, in addition to the duties imposed by 
law, have the care and custody of all the prop- 
erty of the Board. He shall have the general 
oversight of the construction of new buildings 
and the repair of buildings and of all things per- 
taining thereto, and the general supervision of 
the purchase and distribution of all supplies 
needed for the schools and for school buildings 
and grounds, subject to the general direction of 
the Committees on Finance and Buildings. 

The work of the Secretary shall be handled 
by him through six departments, to be known 
as Bureau of Accounts, Clerical Division, Bureau 
of Supplies, Inspection Division, Bureau of 
Buildings and Grounds, and Bureau of Census. 

(1) The Bureau of Accounts shall be under 
the direct charge of an auditor, who shall sub- 
divide his work as follows: Auditing Division, 
Accounting Division, and Trade School Division. 
The Auditing Division shall be under the direc- 
tion of an assistant auditor, the Accounting Di- 
Vision under the direction of a bookkeeper, and 
the Trade School Division under the direction of 
a bookkeeper. 

(2) The Clerical Division shall be under the 
direct supervision of the Secretary of the Board, 
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IF you prefer safe and speedy wiring, to 
expensive, troublesome wiring, you will 
want to know about Wiremold Conduit. 


Wiremold Conduit is a strong, rigid steel 
tube which completely protects electric 
wires permanently. With Wiremold, school 
buildings are wired for electricity, or pres- 
ent wiring is rearranged at a fraction of the 
cost of the same job with ordinary conduit. 
Wires are simply run on the surface of walls 


and ceilings through this good looking, 
protective conduit without muss, fuss, or 


great expense. 


For the well wired school building— 


S) pecify 


WIREMOLD 


CONDUIT 


American Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 


and said division shall handle al] clerical work, 
filing and preserving of records, and such other 
similar work as shall be assigned to it from time 
to time by the Secretary and by the Board. 

(3) The Bureau of Supplies shall be under 
the direct supervision of a purchasing agent, 
who shall divide his work into two divisions, one 
to be known as the Purchasing Division, and the 
other to be known as the Stores Division. There 
shall be an assistant purchasing agent who shall 
be in charge of the Purchasing Division, and a 
storekeeper who shal] be in charge of the Stores 
Division. 

(4) The Inspection Division shall be under 
the direct control of the Secretary, who may 
name one of the inspectors as chief inspector, to 
have immediate charge of the Division. 

(5) The Bureau of Buildings and Grounds 
shall be under the general supervision of a chief, 
who shall have both technical and practical 
knowledge of the construction and maintenance 
of buildings and grounds. The work of the Bu- 
reau of Buildings and Grounds shall be divided 
into three chief divisions, as follows: Construc- 
tion Division, Repair Division, Plant Operation 
Division. 

(a) The Construction Division shall be under 
the immediate direction of an assistant chief, 
and he shall be an experienced architect and 
shall have general charge of the designing and 
planning of buildings and additions, and remod- 
eling of school buildings and grounds, subject to 
the general direction of the chief of the Bureau 
and the Secretary of the Board. 

(b) The Repair Division shall be under the 
immediate supervision of a superintendent. This 
Division shall have general supervision of the 
Paint Shop, Carpenter Shop, Pipe Shop, and Tin- 
smith Shop, at the head of each of which said 
shops there shall be an experienced foreman. 

(c) The Plant Operation Division shall be 
under the immediate supervision of a superin- 
tendent. The work of this department shall be 
divided generally into two sections, to-wit: 
Heating Section, and Janitor Section. There 
shall be a foreman of the Heating Section. 

(6) The Bureau of Census shall be under the 
general direction of the Secretary of the Board, 
who shall make rules for said department and 
supervise the same so as to carry out the re- 





quirements of the statutes. 

The Secretary and all persons connected with 
any of the above named departments in any ca- 
pacity shall give their full time to the work of 
the Board. 

It shall be the duty of the chief of the Bureau 
of Buildings and Grounds to keep the Superin- 
tendent of Schools advised of the proposed con- 
struction of schools and all changes to be made 
in existing schools. 

2. Before entering upon the duties of his 
office, the Secretary shall give a bond, as pro- 
vided by law; if the bond of a surety company 
is given, the premium thereon shall be paid by 
the Board. 

EVENING SCHOOL CONTROL. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has outlined a new bylaw which it proposes to 
adopt for the control of the organization and 
administration of evening schools. The rules 
read: 

“1. Evening schvuols shall be open for the ad- 
mission of persons whose age or occupation pre- 
vents attendance at a day school. Pupils other 
than those specified in the foregoing may be ad- 
mitted on the authorization of the director. 
Applicants for admission to an evening high, 
trade or industrial art school must possess such 
qualifications as the board of superintendents, 
on the recommendation of the associate super- 
intendent, shall determine. 

“2. The number of sessions of the evening 
elementary, high, trade, and industrial art 
schools in each school year shall be determined 
by the Board of Education upon the recommen- 
dation of the board of superintendents. The 
evenings upon which the sessions shall be held 
shall be determined by the director, with the ap- 
proval of the associate superintendent. The 
director may suspend the sessions of a class or 
school with the approval of the associate super- 
intendent, who shall report such action with the 
duration of such ‘suspension to the board of 
superintendents. 

“3. Subject to the provisions of subdivisions 
6, 7, and 8 of this section, there shall be in each 
evening school a principal or teacher in charge 
and such assistants to principal, clerical assis- 
tants and teachers, and in each evening high, 
trade, and industrial art school, such laboratory 
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Sani-Onyx is better than 
Marble or Tile for Wains- 
coating, Paneling, Baths, 
Toilets, Showers and Floors. 
Specifications requested for 
prices on complete installa- 
tions. 


the country. 


lunchroom equipment. 











Lunch Room &quipment that 


Educators now realize the necessity of school lunchrooms—a place 
where pupils can get a good, wholesome meal at reasonable cost. 
The illustration above is typical of a modern school lunchroom 
equipped with Sani-OnyxTop, Sani-Metal Base Tables. We 
have made hundreds of similar installations in schools all over the 
For those who want the utmost in sanitation and 
durability, this type of equipment is more widely used than any 
other. You should investigate thoroughly before specifying your 


Sani-Onyx Table Tops are radiantly.white, durable, easy to clean 
and as hard and smooth as polished glass. This type of material 
is non-absorbent and will not collect grease or dirt. Fruit juices 
and even the strongest acids have no effect on Sani-Onyx. No 


















is Gasy to Clean 


matter what you spill, a damp cloth will remove it instantly. 
Sani-Metal Table Bases are made of special metal, heavily 
coated with porcelain enamel. There are no crevices for dirt and 
grease to collect. Wet brooms and mops which are so injurious to 
ordinary varnished kind, have no effect on Sani-Metal. 
A schooi lunchroom is a permanent: investment and requires 
permanent equipment. We have it. 
Write for Catalogue 

We will be glad to send you our illustrated literature showing 
all kinds of Sani equipment suitable for schools and colleges. 
Our engineering department will lay out your space free of charge. 


purchased from local distributors 
export department completely equipped to handle foreign businets 


Sani Building, North Chicago, III. 
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A recent installation in the 
Spaulding School, Chicago, 
lll., featuring No. 313-T 
Sani-Onyx Top Tables with 
Sani-Metal Bases and 411-P 
Stools. 
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b4 , / Canadian Factory: Sani Products Co., Ltd. 
Sani Products Co. GrRQ, * St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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and library assistants and tool boys in addition 
thereto as the board of superintendents may de- 
termine. 


“4. There shall be such supervisors of special 
branches as the board of superintendents may 
determine. 

“5. Elementary schools having eighteen 01 
more classes or teaching positions, high schools 
having fifteen or more classes or teaching posi- 
tions, and trade and industrial art schools hav- 
ing twelve or more classes or teaching positions 
shall be in charge of persons holding the rank of 


principal. Elementary schools having six to 
seventeen classes or teaching positions, and 
trade or industrial art schools having six to 


eleven classes or teaching pos.tions shall be in 
charge of persons holding the rank of assistant 
to principal, who shall be known as teachers in 
charge. Elementary schools having fewer than 
six classes shall be in charge of regular teachers, 
who shall be designated as senior teachers and 
shall serve as class teachers. 

“6. When the number of classes or teaching 
positions in an evening elementary school or an 
evening trade or industrial art school falls below 
the number required for a principal or a teacher 
in charge, the principal or teacher in charge 
shall at his option, be, (1) transferred to a va- 
cancy of the same rank in another school, (2) 
assigned to a vacancy of lower rank in the same 
school with corresponding reduction in pay, or 
(3) his name shall be placed on a preferred list 
for assignment to a position of his rank when 
a vacancy occurs. 


“The term ‘teaching position’ shall be under- 
stood to represent the teaching of classes for 
the full number of nights per week that the 
school is in session; except that the teaching 
of classes for four nights per week shall con- 
stitute a teaching position in a school in sub- 
jects in which instruction is given for two nights 
per week. 


“7. Assistants to principal, except as pro- 
vided in the preceding subdivisions, and clerical 
assistants may be appointed only in accordance 
with the following table of allotment. 








ALLOTMENT. 


No. of Clerical Assist- 
Classes or Assist- ants to 
Kind of school Teche. Pos. ants. Prin. 
Elementary & high. .15-29 J 
Elementary & high. .30-39 l 1 
Elementary & high. .40-54 2 l 
Elementary & high. .55-59 2 2 
Trade & ind. art... .10-24 1 
Trade & ind. art... .25-34 l l 
Trade & ind. art 00-44 Z l 


For each increase of thirty classes or teaching 
positions in elementary or high above 
forty an additional clerical assistant may be ap- 
pointed. For each increase of thirty classes o1 
teaching positions in elementary or high schools 
above fifty-five an additional assistant to prin 
cipal may be appointed. 

For each increase of twenty-five classes or 
teaching positions in trade or industrial art 
schools above thirty-five an additional clerical! 
assistant may be appointed. For each increase 
of twenty-five classes or teaching positions in 
trade or industrial art schools above twenty-five 
an additional assistant to principal may be ap- 
pointed. 

“8. Such teachers as the board of superin- 
tendents may determine shall be designated as 
registrars for the examination, registration, and 
classification of pupils. The principal, and such 
registrars as he may select, shall be in attend- 
ance at the school building from 7 to 9:30 P. M. 
on such evenings during the week previous to 
the opening of the first term, as the director 
may determine. The services of registrars may 


schools 
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A PROTEST. 


The public schools of America are established 
and maintained for the education of children in 
a knowledge of.the truth, and I deplore the ap- 
parent tendency to make them the medium of 
so-called reformers and propagandists in further- 
ance of their doctrines. I further protest against 
the use of our public school organizations for the 
furtherance of commercial schemes or as agencies 
for the collection of money for any purpose 
whatsoever.—Francis G. Blair, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction—lIllinois. 








be continued after the opening of the schools, 
but the aggregate nights of service of registrars 
for any school shall not exceed the number fixed 
by the board of superintendents. 


“9. The director may direct the termination 
tion of service of registrars or the discontinu- 


ance of classes or teaching positions in a school, 
pending action by the board of superintendents. 

“10. Instruction in evening shail 
continue for two hours between 7 and 10:30 P. 
M., as may be determined by the director. Such 
period of two hours shall not be shortened by 
preparation for work or dismissal. The direc- 
tor may, however, provide otherwise for the or- 
ganization of evening high, trade and industrial 
art school sessions into teaching periods, for the 
extension of the sessions therein beyond two 
hours, and for instruction in evening schools be- 
tween 5 and 7 P. M. Principals and teachers 
shall be present at least fifteen minutes before 
the opening session to receive pupils and to pre- 
pare the work and material for instruction. 
Pupils shall be admitted to their classrooms fif- 
teen minutes in advance of the opening session. 


RULES ON DANCING. 


Portland, Ore. After a very deliberate 
study of the problem, the school board has re- 
fused to prohibit dancing in the city schools. 
The board has approved a short list of regula- 
tory rules to govern the dances, and has ap- 
pointed a representative committee to super- 
vise chaperonage and dance regulation. The 
rules read: 


; 
schools 


“Tt is to be understood that high school dances 
are those dances held in the respective high 
school buildings under the direct supervision of 
the principal or faculty. 

“That a definition of high school dances shall 
be printed on high school report cards. 

“The number of dances shall be limited to 
four in each semester and shall be held in high 
school buildings only. 

They shall be held on Fridays only, beginning 
at 8 o’clock and closing not later than 10:45 p. 
m. 

“No afternoon dances shall be permitted, and 
jitney dances shall be prohibited entirely. 
(Concluded on Page 98) 
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of dining’ room management? 


ll TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Lary" l= \\ 


CLEAN TABLEWARE 
at HIALF the average COST 


—how school and college cafeterias save 50 per 
cent in payroll and 60 per cent in breakage. 





TABLEWARE IS HANDLED IN WASHING 

IT, managers of School and College cafe- 
terias cut payrolls 50 per cent and reduce break- 
age 60 per cent with Autosan dishwashing 
equipment. 
These Autosan methods force the machine to 
perform many functions that formerly were left 
to the operator. Lost motion is reduced to a min- 
imum. The dishwasher merely places the china, 
silver and glassware on the moving conveyor, 
which carries them through keen water-sprays 
—first washing, then rinsing, then sterilizing with boil- 
ing water and live steam. The operator finally removes 
the tableware so hot it quickly dries. 
Eliminating needless handling thus often permits 
one mantodothe work thatformerly requiredthree. 
Atthesametime, breakage is automaticallyreduced. 
A further saving is made by the patentedcushioned 
conveyor of the Autosan, which absorbsthejarsand 
shocks that crack and break china and glassware. 
Repeated demonstrations in hundreds of establish- 
ments using Autosan equipment have shown im- 
mediate economies totaling hundreds or thousands 
of dollars annually, depending on the size of the es- 
tablishment. Write for folder sp«é illustrating how 
much can be saved in your ow.. uish pantry. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


B: REDUCING THE NUMBER OF TIMES 


DISH AND SILVER 
CLEANING 
MACHINE 
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At the Head of It’s 
Class 


Vitrolite has made an enviable 
reputation. It is acknowledged every- 
where to be the ideal surfacing material 


for school and college cafeterias. 


You will find a V’7trolite instal- 
lation reflecting its snow-white clean- 
liness in many of America’s biggest 
schools. They have found it economi- 


cal—a saver of labor and linen. 


Vitrolite is the quickest, easiest, 
most economical way to establish clean, 
wholesome inviting surroundings in 
your school lunchroom. 


Let us send you further particulars. 


The Vitrolite Company 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. - 


ideal 
parti- 
| he 


VITROLITE is 
for 


and 


the 
material toilet 
tions showers. 
Vitrolite patented construc- 
and 
screws. It makes a sightly, 
durable job. The fire-fin- 


ished surface of Vitrolite 


tion eliminates bolts 


will not take pencil marks, 


a highly desirable feature 
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MAKES IT EASY 











Circle‘*A”’ Schools are all sound, solid 
material. They are wind and weather- 


proof. 


The brochure, 


able buildings. 


today. 


THE ALEXANDER LUMBER CO. 


New York 
Kansas City 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


ARE YOU AS WELL PREPARED FOR THE 
RETURN OF THE CHILDREN? 


IRCLE ‘“‘A”’ Portable Schools will answer your housing 
question satisfactorily too. 


They are just as good looking inside; they have plaster walls. 


You get them in easy-to-put-up sections, completely finished 
at the mill; and they are as readily taken down for removal 
to another place. No special experience is required. 


Cleveland 


MAIN SALES OFFICE 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


“Good SCHOOLS 
Quick,”’ tells all about these remark- 
Send for your copy 


Detroit 
Lansing 


Pittsburgh 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
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with seats when needed 


The extra tickets sold at 
Knockdown Bleachers can be 
stored in odd spaces, in an attic or under stairways, and can 
Suitable for indoors or out 
Heavily ironed and braced. 
In use for years—never a complaint. 
A.’s, Universities, big baseball leagues, minor 
leagues, industrial plants, and civic organizations from New 
York to San Francisco among the enthusiastic users. 
Sections 14 ft. long, 3 to 15 seats high. 


strong lumber, painted one coat. 
low seats to protect clothing. 
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be put up in a jiffy. 
or permane 
affect them. 
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Have plenty of seats on hand. 
the big events pay for them. 
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Griggs 


TRADE MARK 


Foot boards be- 
Write for particulars. 


Street, 
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BLEACHERS 






/' \ 4 University 


Ohio State 









-temporary 
Wildest rooters 


Clear, 


Urbana, Illinois. 
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IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
EQUIPMENT 


To produce good meals is a science. 
means teaching the 
They are clean, convenient, 
construction on front, 
enamel all over inside and out; 
ing, warping, swelling, 
or steam. These are 


shrinking or 
some of the 


Porce-Namel tables the most durable 


mestic Science Departments. 


Porce-Namel tables retain their beauty, 


are rust-proof. As 


PORCENAMEL 


“The Better Kitchen Table’ 


Successful cooking 
pupil how with better equipment. 
Porce-Namel tables are the ideal Domestic Science table. 
beautiful, 
made of seasoned woods throughout; 
back and ends; 
guaranteed against crack- 
discoloring in heat 
features that 
and useful in Do- 


easy to keep clean as china—as strong as a 


MEANS 


ECONOMY anp SERVICE 


and permanent; 
3-plywood panel 
, = - 

J) coats of snowy 


make 


usefulnes:, and 


had in twelve different models of tables. 


Write us for new catalog. 


MUTCHLER BROTHERS CO. 


NAPPANEE 


Makers of fine tables since 1896 


INDIANA 





cleanliness for a lifetime: 


solid block. 





all metal parts 
Porce-Namel may be 


PORCENAMEL 


U.SPATENT en ti 


“the Better Kit tchen table 











(Concluded from Page 90) 

“The principal and dean of girls in each high 
school shall be a committee in charge of the 
dances, and shall be empowered to appoint the 
following assistants: (a) At least five mem- 
bers of the faculty, (b) at least ten patron chap- 
erons, (c) a floor committee of five from the 
student body. 

“That an invitation list shall be submitted to 
the dean at least 48 hours in advance of the 
dance, admittance to be in accordance therewith. 

“Parents shall be requested to notify the dean 
of any tardy arrivals at home after attending 
high school dances. 

“The character of the music and the program 
of dances shall meet the approval of the dean in 
charge. 

“Unchaperoned pupils shall not be permitted 
to leave the dance until the close of same. 

“All dances shall be conducted in accordance 
with regulations adopted by the American Asso- 
ciation of Masters of Dancing.” 

Bids have been received by the New York 
board of education for the new Julia Richman 
High School to be erected in Manhattan, east of 
Second Avenue, between 67th and 68th Streets. 
The main structure is to be five stories high and 
a gymnasium and office building to be six stories 
high. The latter building will adjoin Second 
Avenue and will be arranged with a natatorium 
on the first floor and several gymnasiums on 
the second and on the third floors. The upper 
three floors will be occupied by offices for the 
school departments of the city. The main build- 
ing will be devoted to classrooms and labora- 
tories and will have a large cafeteria sufficient 
in size to accommodate 920 persons. On the fifth 
floor there will be an auditorium with a gallery 
to seat 1500 persons. The two buildings to- 
gether will cost nearly $2,000,000. 

Wichita, Kans. The board of education has 
asked that the tax levy for 1923 be placed at 15 
mills, an increase of 1% mills over 1922. It is 
estimated that the levy will produce $1,644. 

The board of education of Kenosha, Wis., 
has fixed the total budget for school purposes at 
$551,094 for the year 1923. This sum is a 
reduction of 4 per cent from the amount raised 
for 1922. The decrease is considered possible 
without any reduction in the service or efficiency 
f the school system. 
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W. A. Mowry of Natick, R. I., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Taunton, 
Mass., at a salary of $4,200. 

George E. Dannels has been elected super- 
intendent of schools of Redstone Township, 
Fayette County, Pa. 

S. W. Moore has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Waterville, Wash. 

C. P. Shangle of Wapato, Wash., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Sedro 
Woolley. 

E. B. Wetherow, state school inspector for 
Indiana, has been elected superintendent of 
schools at. LaPorte. Mr. Wetherow succeeds A. 
L. Trester, resigned. Mr. E. E. Ramsey of 
Bloomington, Ind., has been elected to succeed 
Mr. Wetherow. 

Dr. M. M. Parks of the Georgia Normal 
and Industrial College, has been selected to suc- 
ceed M. L. Brittain as state superintendent of 
schools of Georgia. 

Supt. Wm. F. Geiger of Tacoma, Wash., at 
the Dartmouth College commencement, was 
given the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 
Supt. Geiger is one of the vice-presidents of the 
N. E. A., which held its recent meeting in Bos 
ton. 

State Supt. C. N. 
sumed temporarily the 
state health director. 

W. A. McIntosh was elected superintendent 
of the Amarillo public schools February 10 by a 
unanimous vote of the school board to succeed 
M. H. Duncan, who has been superintendent of 
the Amarillo schools for eight years. Mr. Mc- 
Intosh had been principal of the high school for 
almost three years at the time of his election 
to the superintendency of the schools of Ama- 
rillo, and was head of the science department 


Jenson of Utah has as 
duties of the office of 


of the Amarillo high school for five years before 
accepting the principalship of the high school. 

Dr. Lee Byrne has been appointed associate 
professor of education in the University of lowa. 
Dr. Byrne was for a number of years connected 
with the high schools of St. Louis, Mo., and most 
recently has been supervisor of high schoo] in- 
struction in Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. Lamont F. Hodge has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools for Yonkers, N. Y. Dur- 


ing the illness of Supt. Chas. Gorton, he was 
acting superintendent. 
Professor Fletcher Harper Swift of the Col- 


lege of Education, University of Minnesota, has 
accepted an invitation to act as director of a 
study of Public School Finance in Minnesota, 
to be under the auspices of the Minnesota Edu- 
cation Association. The purpose of this study 
is to provide a basis for legislation to be recom- 
mended to the next legislature. 

Cooperating with Professor Swift in this 
study will be Mrs. Francis Kelley del Plaine, 
author of a “History of Public School Support 
in Minnesota”; Supt. C. E. Campton, superin- 
tendent of schools, Two Harbors, Minn., and 
member of the legislative committee of the 
League of Minnesota Municipalities; Professor 
W. P. Dyer, Assistant Professor of Agricultural 
Education, and formerly superintendent of 
schools at Bemidji, Minn. 

Mr. H. L. Nearpass, superintendent of the 
Philippine Normal School, Manila, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence for study and 
travel in the United States. Mr. Nearpass is 
examining normal schools and is making a study 
of normal school records. 

Harry J. Steel, superintendent of night 
schools in Duluth, Minn., for three years, has 
resigned to become superintendent of the public 
schools of Buhl, Minn. Mr. Steel was selected 
out of a large number of candidates. Mr. Steel 
has been secretary of the Americanization com- 
mittee of Duluth and a member of the stata 
Americanization board. He was recommended 
for the superintendency of the Buhl schools by 
the judges in that district who knew of Mr. 
Steel’s Americanization activities. He graduated 
in the fall of 1917 from the graduate college of 
the University of Minnesota. 
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this. 


in a very short time. 


tories, etc. 


ommended by lighting experts. 


shadows and light streaks. 


quantity. 


you on request. 


219 S. Jefferson St. 





HAVE A LIGHTING SURVEY 
MADE IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Most all electrical dealers nowadays 
With the aid of a foot-candle meter—a sensi- 
tive little instrument that measures light intensity 
as a thermometer measures temperature—they are 
able to tell you exactly how much light you are get- 
ting on every desk and blackboard. The foot-candle 
meter is easily read and permits a complete survey 


Have your local electrical dealer do this in every 
room of the school and also have him furnish you a 
table showing what lighting intensities are recom- 
mended for classrooms, auditoriums, offices, labora- 
Then you can see for yourself whether 
your schoolroom lighting is up to the standard rec- 


But to be good for the eyes of the students your 
lighting must also be glareless and free from harsh 
In other words you 
need a certain quality of light as well as a certain 
The whole subject of school lighting is 
interestingly discussed in plain language in 
Denzar Catalog D-7, a copy of which will be sent 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CoO. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of lighting fixtures 
for every school requirement. 
















are able to do 





the 


Chicago, II. 


OLA; 





Hundreds of grade schools, high schools, 
and colleges have installed Denzar to 
light their class rooms, study rooms, 
gymnasiums, laboratories, manual train- 
ing and domestic science rooms, audi- 


toriums, and offices. Contact with so 
many of these installations has given 
Beardslee engineers a wide experience 
in school illumination and has made 
available a wealth of information on 
the subject. Any school board, superin- 
tendent, architect, or electrical contrac- 
tor interested in better school lighting 
may have this information for the 
asking. 








—W. J. Thames has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Hattiesburg, Miss. 

—Arthur C. Humphreys has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools for Worcester County, 
Maryland, to succeed E. W. McMaster, resigned. 

—F. W. Burrell of Brewer has been selected 
as superintendent of schools for Augusta, Me., 
to succeed Herman H. Stuart, who goes to Mel: 
rose, Mass. 

Mr. Burrell is a graduate of Bates College, 
class of 1897, and after his graduation he was 
principal of the high school at Gorham. He has 
since been superintendent of schools in several 
places in Maine, including Island Falls and 
Brewer, where he has been for ten years. 

—Mr. H. R. Bonner, who resigned in June as 
chief statistician of the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, has accepted the office of director of edu- 
cational research for the American Alcohol Edu- 
cation Association. He is located in the Brailey 
building, Pasadena, Calif., where the association 
has its national headquarters. 

—James E. Marshall, principal of the Central 
High School, St. Paul, Minn., has been elected 
assistant superintendent of| schools in charge of 
secondary education by the New Bedford, Conn., 
school board recently. His salary was fixed at 
$5,000. The board also has elected Dr. High 
Grant Rowell of Cambridge, Mass., director of 
health and hygiene at a salary of $4,000 a year, 
and C. B. Bland of Springfield, Mo., supervisor 
of penmanship at $3,000 a year. The positions 
to which Mr. Marshall and Dr. Rowell were 
elected were created upon the suggestion of Dr. 
Frank E. Spaulding. 

—F. L. Manhannah of Davenport, Ia., has 
been elected superintendent at Monticello, Ia. 
Recently he has been principal of the Iowa Sol- 
diers’ Orphans Home. 

—Mrs. Anne Rogers of Sterling, Colorado, has 
won the first prize in a nation-wide safety con- 
test conducted by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce under the auspices of the 
United States Department of the Interior. Mrs. 
Rogers receives a cash prize of $500 and the 
entire expenses of a trip to Washington, D. C. 

The prize was awarded for the best series of 
safety lessons to be offered in the upper grades 
and junior high schools on the proper way for 
children to care for themselves in street 





and 





highway traffic. Mrs. Rogers last year organ- 
ized in Sterling an Americanization school for 
foreign born and successfully conducted it. 

Dr. John W. Cook, for many years presi- 
dent of the Northern Illinois State Normal 
School at De Kalb, died July 17 at Chicago. He 
was prominent in Illinois educational circles and 
as a contemporary of the late Dr. Wm. T. Harris 
and Col. F. W. Parker was a leader in National 
Education Association circles. 

Mr. Harry D. Boyle has been reelected pres- 
ident of the Oakland, Calif., school board. 

—Charles M. Herlihy of Cambridge, Mass., 
has been appointed State Supervisor of Adult 
Alien Education, to succeed John J. Mahoney 
resigned. 

Death of Mr. Sheats. 

Mr. W. N. Sheats, state superintendent of 
public instruction for Florida, died suddenly on 
July 20 at Jacksonville. He was on his way 














W. N. SHEATS. 
Died July 20, 1922. 





home from the Boston convention of the N. E. 
A. In point of service, he was the oldest state 
superintendent in the United States. 

Mr. Wm. Nicholas Sheats was born in Auburn, 
Ga., and graduated from Emery College with 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees. He entered 
immediately upon teaching and became principal 
of a Georgia high school. Later he became 
county superintendent of Alabama _ County, 
Florida, and in 1893 was elected state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. He held the office 
continuously until 1905, when a political up- 
heaval retired him with other members of the 
state administration. He was reelected in 1912 
and held the office until the time of his death. 

Death of Mrs. Forsythe. 

—Mrs. Grace Strachan Forsythe, associate 
superintendent of schools of New York City, 
died at her home in that city on July 21, of 
spinal arthritis. 

The death of Mrs. Forsythe removes from the 
public school system one of its most prominent 
superintendents. A teacher and leader of teach- 
ers, an active worker for the public schools, and 
the city’s most prominent woman schoo] official, 
Mrs. Forsythe had long been a notable figure in 
the New York schools. Active in politics and 
civic affairs, as well as in the school system, she 
gathered about her a host of friends. 

Mrs. Forsythe was graduated from the Buf- 
falo normal school at the age of 16, the youngest 
pupil graduated up to that time. She was in- 
terested in educational work even as a girl, and 
shortly after her graduation became a teacher 
in a Buffalo school. Later the family moved to 
New York and Grace Strachan was enrolled as 
a teacher at a small salary. 

From the position of teacher, Miss Strachan 
became a district superintendent in Brooklyn. 
In January of this year she became an associate 
superintendent, succeeding Dr. Andrew W. 
Edson. 

Mrs. Forsythe’s leadership of the women 
teachers in the equal pay campaign was a 
notable achievement and her devotion to the 
cause led to the final victory. As a superin- 
tendent she gave twenty years of efficient and 
faithful service and in encouraging initiative 
and helping teachers and principals she achieved 
much for the betterment of the schools. 
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Some Recent Contracts: 


McKinley High School, Canton, O. 
(shown above). 

Dundee High School, Dundee, Ill 

Cuaeivebore Township High School 

urphy :boro, Iil. 

Cheyenne High School, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

McKinley Junior High School, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 

Roo-evelt Junior High School, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 


Collinsville Township High School, 
Collinsville, Il. 





CHOOL BOARD after School 
Board is turning to Albert Pick & 


Company for complete cafeteria equip- 


ment. They find our service prompt 
and reliable, our experts thorough, and our 
prices low. Our years of experience, our facili- 
ties and our vast resources are at your service. 


If contemplating a Cafeteria, please write for our new 
Portfolio Y93—‘‘School Cafeterias’. 


Randolph St ALBERT PICK: COMPANY ‘his. 
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| The World’s Leading Authorities on School Cafeterias 
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Academy High School Library, Erie. Pa., 
equipped and installed by Library Bureau 


Why school authorities 
the country over specify- 


L.B. Standard library equipment 


Your school library is the laboratory of cul- 
ture for every department. Equally with your 
other laboratories, it demands specialized fur- 
niture and technical equipment. Each item 
must be constructed scientifically for its task. 
All items together must be harmonious in 
design and finish to produce the true cultural 
atmosphere so valuable to the student. 

More than 46 years of experience and co- 
operation with leading high school librarians 
have made Library Bureau the authority on 


the needs of the school library. Here are 
some of the results— 
Charging desks equipped with just the 


proper devices for facilitating the distribution 
and checking in of books. 

Card catalog cases with trays of the proper 
size to hold the standard metric size catalog 
cards— built on the unit principle so that, as 
the library grows, added single units permit 
necessary expansion. 

Tables of sizes approved by: the Library 
committee of the N. E. A.—so sturdily built 
that today, Library Bureau tables installed in 
1887 are still in fine condition and being used. 


Unit wood shelving, built up to a standard, 
not down to a price—shelving which will not 
warp in climates where ordinary shelving 
soon warps. 


Chairs, magazine racks, display cases and 
other items which embody the utmost in con- 
venience, usefulness and wearing qualities. 


Our experience is at your service—without 
obligation. A letter to our nearest branch 
brings one of our specialists who will gladly 
discuss your problems. 






Steel bookstack 


Museum cases 


Technical library 
furniture and supplies 


Founded \e7° 


Detroit 


409 East Jefferson Ave. 


New York 


316 Broadway 


Boston 
43 Federal St. 


Chicago 


6 North Michigan Ave. 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 
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LOCKS LIKE A SAFE 
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THE GIBRALTAR OF LOCKS 
For Schoo) and Gym Lockers 


The STEEN KEYLESS COMBINATION LOCK represents the 
latest advance in lock designing and manufacturing. It is STRONG 
—SAFE—CONVENIENT. The. STEEN eliminates the carrying, 
loss, and replacement of keys. It is absolutely thief-proof and yet 
responds instantly to the proper combination as applied by the 
owner. No two combinations alike. Will last for years. 


Used by U. S. Government and Leading Institutions. 
The STEEN was the lock selected by the Government for use in 
the U. S. Navy and has met with great favor in many of the great- 
est educational institutions in the country. A Master Chart is 
furnished with any quantity of STEEN LOCKS identifying each 
lock, combination and user. If you are interested in the STEEN 
in connection with your School or Gym, we will be glad to send a 
sample lock for your inspection. WRITE AT ONCE. 








TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION 
Dept. C9 Waukegan, Illinois 






















DURABILT| 


STEEL LOCKERS 


Give you just what you would ask if you were 
having Lockers built to order— 


Durability— 


Simple and Conven- 
ient Operation— 


Maximum Security— 
§| High-Class Finish— 
= Ample Ventilation— 















Endorsed by Leading Archi- 


tects and installed in many 


a 


of America’s Finest Schools. 





DURABILT 
STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 Arnold Avenue 
Aurora, IIl. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 


Steel Lockers in the World. 
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You wouldn’t line your boilers with Common Brick: 
No more should your Laboratory Drain Lines be Common Pipe. 





Acids used in the 
high school laboratory 
instantly attack, and 
ultimately destroy, or- 
dinary pipe. 


The result is con- 
tinuous repairs and 
finally replacement ; 
as well as damage to 
finish and decoration 
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of the structure, from 
leaking acid. 




















require repairs or expense. 


modern necessity. 














New Castle, Penna. Junior High Schools, DURIRO0N EQUIPPED. W. George Eckles, Architect. 


Drain lines of Duriron—the universal acid resistant—will last as long as the structure; and they will never 
The laboratory may be located anywhere in the building without thought of danger to 
walls, or the disfigurement of tearing out concealed lines. 


In short, Duriron drain lines eliminate what was formerly a problem in school plumbing specifications. 


No matter what the size or cost of the school, Duriron drain lines from the laboratory are an economy and a 


The Duriron Company, Dayton Ohio 
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NEW SALARY SCHEDULE FOR 
CHICAGO. 

The Chicago board of education on August 9 
adopted a new salary schedule which provides 
increases in pay for all principals and teachers 
who have been receiving an annual salary of less 
than $5,000 per annum. The schedule went into 
effect September 1 and increases the total salary 
bill for the city by about five millions of dollars. 

High Schools. 

In the high schools the schedule is as follows: 

lor principals the minimum is $4,300 during 
the first year. The annual increments are $200 
until the maximum of $5,700 is reached in the 
eighth year. 

The teachers who possess a general certificate 
are divided into a lower and an upper group. 
The lower group receives an initial salary of 
$2,000 during the first year of service. Each 
year $200 is added until $2,800 is received in the 
fifth year. In the upper group the pay begins 
at $3,000 with annual raises of $200 up to the 
maximum of $3,800 in the fifth year. 

Teachers with a limited certificate are simi- 
larly divided into a lower group and an upper 
group. The lower group is paid $1,800 during 
the first year of service. and is given annual in- 
crements of $200 up to the fourth year of serv- 
ice. Teachers in the upper group begin at $2,700 
and receive an annual increase of $150 up to the 
maximum of $3,300 which is paid on the fifth 
year. 

Substitute teachers in the high schools receive 
$9 per day for actual days of service. 

Elementary Schools. 

Principals of elementary schools receive a 
minimum salary of $3,000 per year during the 
first year of service. The annual increases are 


$200 per year up to a minimum of $3,800 in the 
fifth year of service. 

In the upper group principals begin with a 
minimum of $4,000 on the first year and are 
given annual increases of $200 until the maxi- 
mum of $4,800 is paid on the fifth year. 

The salaries paid to elementary principals are 
also paid to heads of departments in the Chicago 
Normal College. The special teachers of music 
and art are paid according to the high school 
teachers’ schedule in grades with the certificate 
which they hold. 

Elementary teachers in the grades are divided 
into two groups. In the lower group the mini- 
mum salary is $1,500 for the first year; the an- 
nual increases are $125 up to the maximum of 
$2,000 on the fifth year. The upper group be- 
gins with a minimum of $2,125, with annual in- 
creases of $125 up to the maximum of’ $2,500 
on the fourth year. These salary schedules also 
apply to extra teachers in the principals’ offices 
in grade schools. 

The head assistants in elementary schools and 
the teachers of manual training, physical educa- 
t.on, and head teachers are classified as follows: 
In the lower group the salaries begin with a 
minimum of $1,750 and annual increases are 
$125, and the maximum is reached on the fifth 
year with the salary of $2,250. The teachers 
in the upper group begin with a minimum of 
$2,375 and receive increases at the rate of $125 
per year. The highest salary paid is $2,750. 

Substitute teachers in the grades receive a 
salary of $7 per day for actual days of service. 

A special classification on the schedule is 
made for critic teachers, teachers of household 
arts, and teachers in the Chicago and Cook 
County School for Boys and for teachers in the 
Juvenile Home. These teachers are divided into 
two classes, of which the lower group receives 
a minimum of $1,700 on the first year of service 
and a maximum of $2,200 on the fifth year of 
service. The upper group begins with a mini- 
mum of $2,325 on the first year and advances to 
$2.700 on the fourth year. 

The teachers of cripples, deaf, former truants, 
and the extra teachers in high schools and in 
the offices of district supervisors of schools, are 
classified as follows: In the lower group the be- 


ginning salary is $1,675, with an annual increase 
of $125 annually up to the maximum of $2,175 
on the fifth year. In the upper group the mini- 
mum is $2,300 and the maximum $2,675. 

A special classification is made for teachers 
in eighth grades of junior high schools, in adult 
classes, in open window and open air rooms, in 
classes for sub-normals, epileptic, hospital 
wards, juvenile home for girls, and grade teach- 
ers of printing and science. In the lower group 
these teachers receive $1,600. They are advanced 
up to stages of $125 annually up to $2,100 on 
the fifth year. The upper group begins at $2,225 
and advances up regular stages to $2,600. 
Teachers of the blind, teachers in correction of 
speech defects, and teachers in the Chicago 
parental schools receive $5 a school month above 
the elementary teachers on a ten-month basis. 
Teachers of pre-vocational receive 10 per cent 
above the elementary school schedule. Teachers 
of recreation centers and vacation review teach- 
ers receive $750. 

In the departments of vocational guidance the 
schedule calls for a salary of $5,600 for the di- 
rector and for $2,400 to be paid to ten advisors 
and $2,800 to be paid to two advisors. Assisting 
teachers are to be paid $1,800 and $2,100 respec- 
tively. 

The schedule requires for the directors and 
assistant supervisors to be advanced $50 a month 
for the period employed. In addition the fol- 
lowing are to be paid: 

One extra teacher (ten school months). .$2,000 


One extra teacher (thirteen school 
POR. A oc thas 60 deuksaenieaeee Schedule 
One assistant director child study (ten 
SCHOO! MORTRE) \ck.0-0 5 bn cg oP oss 6 ce ceens $3,100 
Three assistant directors child study (ten 
BENGE GROMEMOR occc cs cccrsncstevwsovns 2,800 
Two assistant directors child study (ten 
Bebeal SAONENE) oc cs0-0:0h0.0044d036 00% 2,600 
One assistant in instructional research 
(tem SERS 2s. 4andevedennse tes same 3,500 


One instructor in oral hygiene (ten 


Sl ee Wee 2,400 
Two instructors in oral hygiene (ten 

months), (three-fifths time) .......... 2,000 
One chief medical examiner (twelve 

EO). . cca cn inet steuber ts 00 es 5 eee 3,400 
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In the East 


The resultant enrichment 
to the additional cost. 
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H. H. Sherman, Seceretary 
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—The Noblest * Building Stone 


The new East High School, Erie, Pa. Wm. B. Ittner, Architect. * c. $ 
- ‘ ‘ te _ 
. « . >, ' et 
A New School of Brick and Granite at Erie, Pa. i 
‘wads 
High School of Erie, Pa., from Of course granite was used for exterior steps, em 
the board of Wm. B. Ittner, granite has been used thresholds and the like. $3 
to embellish the severity of the brick shell. It always is where the traffic is heaviest. oh 
is out of all proportion When you are considering materials for a new oo a 


school our knowledge of granite is at your disposal. 


National Building Granite Quarries Associaton, Inc. ye 


31 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Salaries of Teachers and Principals in Certain 
Cities. 
—City school leaflet No. 1, 1922, 


Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. This valuable 
pamphlet summarizes the salaries received by 
teachers and principals in 1,444 cities having a 
population of 2,500 or more. The tables show 
that one-third ‘of the teachers in cities of 2,500 
to 10,000 population receive less than $1,000 per 
year, and that one-half of the elementary teach- 
ers in this group of cities receive less than 
$1,097 a year. In the group of cities of 10,000 
to 25,000 population conditions are somewhat 
better, but even in this group 15 per cent of the 
teachers receive less than $1,000 a year. In 
cities of 25,000 to 100,000 population, 7 per cent 
of the teachers have not advanced to the $1,000 
class. In cities of 100,000 or more population 
comparatively few teachers receive less than 
$1,200 a year. 

—The United States Bureau of Education re- 
ports the median salary for Wisconsin County 
School Superintendents in 1920-21 as $1,600. Of 
the 48 states reporting, there are only 14 states 
whose median salary for county superintendents 
is lower than Wisconsin’s. In 33 states it is 
higher and in 14 it is twice as high or more. 

The median salary for county supervising 
teachers the same year is reported as $1,500. 
Only 29 states have supervising teachers. Of 
these, five pay a lower median salary, four have 
the same median salary as Wisconsin, and nine- 
teen have a higher median salary. 

The median salary in Wisconsin for school 
superintendents in cities of 2,500 to 25,000 pop- 
ulation is $2,582. Thirteen states have a lower 
median salary, 34 states a higher. 

Salaries of Rural Teachers. 

Recent reports to the Bureau of Education 
from superintendents of schools in all the states 
giving facts about the annual salaries of 127,000 
rural teachers in 43 per cent of all counties show 
that 70,000 of these teachers have charge of 
one-teacher schools. That is, 55 per cent of the 
teachers reported are endeavoring to teach all 
the grades in one-room schoolhouses. In nine- 
teen states many of them are receiving !ess than 
$300 a year. In six states the median salary for 


rural teachers of one-teacher schools is from 
$300 to $400, while in five states only the me- 
dian salary reaches $1,000 per annum. Yet 
these rural teachers are expected to teach the 
country boys and girls identically the same 
things taught to city children by teachers who 
receive over $1,200 a year in the smaller cities 
and over $1,800 a year in the larger cities. The 
average length of school term in the cities ex- 
ceeds nine months a year, while the schools 
strictly rural are open less than six months in 
the year. Are the country boys and girls re- 
ceiving a square deal? A circular giving other 
facts about the salaries of rural teachers, com- 
paring them with the salaries of city teachers, 
will be sent free on application to the United 
States Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
SALARIES. 

-Marion, O. The school board has voted to 
fix the minimum salary of teachers at $90 per 
month and the maximum at $160. The schedule 
in effect last year was $100 minimum, and $165 
maximum. 

—Gloucester, N. J. Over the protests of two 
members, the school board has given increases 
of $50 to four married women teachers. The 
two opposing members held that married women 
should not be encouraged to remain in the 
schools to the disadvantage of the single women. 

—Reports received from the several states of 
the Union by the National Education Association 
indicate that the present tendency in teachers’ 
salaries is away from the plan of basing pay 
on the ages of the pupils taught and is rather 
in the direction of a single salary schedule which 
provides the same salary for all men and women 
of equal training and experience, regardless of 
the grade or department in which the work is 
done. 

In New York City, teachers in grades from 
the kindergarten to 6B are paid from $1,500 to 
$2,875; those in grades 7A to 9B, inclusive, from 
$1,900 to $3,250; and those in high schools from 
$1,900 to $3,700. The salary schedule is a good 
example of the automatic type based upon 
length of service and grade taught. It is diffi- 
cult to recognize merit, except that in a few 


cases teachers may be promoted to higher posi- 


tions, generally of an administrative nature. 

The single salary schedule is based upon pro- 
fessional training and length of service. Two 
types have been adopted. One is the Cleveland 
schedule, which provides an automatic schedule 
based upon minimum requirements, allowing 
certain annual increases for experience; addi- 
tional allowances for further professional train- 
ing and automatic allowances or steps within 
each advanced group. The other is the Denver 
plan under which all teachers with equivalent 
training and experience are paid the same sal- 
ary, whether they teach in elementary, interme- 
diate or high schools. The requirements provide 
for five degrees of standards of professional 
training ranging from normal school to master’s 
degree, with provision for teachers in the sci- 
ence having less than the standard require- 
ments. 

The single salary schedule of Detroit attempts 
to give proper consideration for both profes- 
sional training and merit. This schedule is based 
upon professional preparation, successful experi- 
ence, and rewards for meritorious service. On 
the basis of professional training all teachers, 
supervisors and administrative heads are divided 
into five classes based upon the length and char- 
acter of the professional training. An automatic 
annual advance is provided for within each of 
the classes upon the basis of length of service. 
The maximum salary is reached at the end of 
the eighth year of service. 

After reaching the maximum in either of the 
first four classes, it is possible to advance fur- 
ther by additional preparation and study, or by 
rendering exceptional service. Additional ad- 
vances granted upon these conditions terminate 
at the end of three years unless the same quality 
of merit still exists. 

The tendency to base salary schedules more 
and more on preparation instead of continued 
tenure is becoming quite widespread in the 
country. It is largely in effect in Ohio and Wis- 
consin and is being worked out in Pennsylvania. 
Length of tenure is still an item in determining 
teachers’ pay in a number of cities. 
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and all other structures of monumental design. 
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ENESTRA REVERSIBLE VENTILATOR WINDOWS are designed 
and manufactured to meet the specific window require- 
ments of schools, offices, institutions, public buildings, 



































: NE desirable feature about Fenestra Reversible Ventilator 
Windows is that they appear attractive in the plainest 
, or most ornate type of window treatment. 

| The skillful combination of slender steel bars and well bal- 


anced glass areas is responsible for their distinctive designs. 


Easy and positive operation of the ventilators is certain at all times. 
And, because the ventilators project outward, inside screening and 
shading is allowed, and cleaning is simplified. 

Fenestra Reversible Ventilator Windows are made from solid rolled steel sections, 
guaranteeing durability, rigidity, and fire resistance. 

In keeping with the fine design and workmanship of these windows, the 
hardware is of cast bronze, artistically designed, and well finished. 


It is of particular importance to know that in addition to all these advantages, these 
refined windows are decidedly moderate in cost. 








Detroit Steel Products Company 
2289 East Grand Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 
“The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Steel Windows” 
























HESE SCHOOLS 
are enjoying the 
many advantages that Fenestra 


Steel Windows afford: 


St. Paul's Parish School, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., Archt.; T. I. Lacy, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Loyola University, Chicago, Archt.: 
Paul V. Hyland, Chicago, III. 


Greenville Jr. High School, Jersey 
City, N. J., Archt.: John T 
Rowland, Jersey City, N. J. 

Hiawassee College, Madisonville, 
Tenn., Archt.: Manley & Young, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Glenwood Grade School, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Archt.: Warner- 
Tucker & Patterson, Charles- 
ton, W. V. 


Minneapolis Vocational School, St 
Paul, Minn., Archt.: Chas 
Hausler, St. Paul, Minn. 


Write for our complete illustrated 
Literature on Danetine Steel 
Basement Windows 
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ECONOMY 


Twelve Gallons of Water 
for an Invigorating Shower 





A Feature of Speakman Showers 


ND economy is a special feature of the H-&895 
Institutional Shower shown. 
The Mixometer gives the “just right’ shower 
temperature instantly without waste of water. 
It is all metal. The Anyforce Shower Head is 
drilled, each hole separately and at an angle, so 
that the bather receives the benefit of each 
cleansing spray—none wasted around him. 
The Lock-Shield Controlling Stops allow you 
to set the water volume so that 6 gallons per 
minute are all that can be used. ‘wo minutes 
are enough for a good shower. 
And then there is the matter of up-keep cost. Due to care in designing, making and. finally testing this is 
negligible. 
This care built into Speakman Showers assures that they will always be ready for operation. 
We will be glad to send School Boards interested in showers, any information we might have on the shower, 
in which they are interested. We'll also send a folder on this institutional shower. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


When specified, shower head with control hidden in it will be furnished 
instead of the Anyforce Head. 

















The Kelly Octopus 
Water Closet Combination 


For Schools 
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FRESH AIR 


is as essential to the mental and 
physical welfare of the little tots 
as bread and butter. 
IRONWOOD SCHOOL 
Ironwood, Michigan 
is equipped with a modern, effi- 
cient ventilating system. It is 























supplied with an abundance of ] 
fresh air, distributed throughout 
the entire building by 
fo: Plexiform 8 Water Closets in small space. 
Fans Stands out free from Walls. 
Sturdy construction, ease of operation Does not intercept Light or Air. 
freedom from break-down troubles. Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, 
and adaptability to any building con- and at Half the Cost of others. 
ditions make Plexiform Fans the ideal The large Octopus One Piece Drainage Fitting, not 
ventilating agent for schools. ee r . : 
shown, is included with each Combination. 

Send for bulletin and free Hundreds in use. 

analysis by our engineers 

today. 


Details on request. 


Bayley Mfg. Co., Dept. H. THOS. KELLY AND BROS. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 404 SOUTH KOLMAR AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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No. C-92 
Rundle-Spence 
“*Vertico-Slant” 
Drinking Fountain 






tion. 


Note the construction of the Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drink- 


ing Fountain. 


It has no hood on which the corner of the mouth 


can rest—LIPS CANNOT TOUCH THE NOZZLE—no filth col- 
lecting crevices that are impossible to clean—but is neat in appear- 
ance and absolutely sanitary in every respect. 


Made in a variety of designs to meet every requirement. 


Catalog furnished on request. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 


63-75 Second Street : 


. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


slew A Cool Re 
Ne — Drink 


A cool, refreshing drink, especially if taken from a 
Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountain, 
is indeed, to be enjoyed. The water comes bubbling 
up, as cool, clear and inviting as from a sparkling 
forest spring—and the pupils can drink to their 
heart’s content with absolute assurance of safety— 
for the patented design and construction of the 
Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountain 
absolutely eliminates all possibility of contamina- 
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School Board Should Control. 

Writing recently in the El Paso, Texas, Her- 
ald, Mrs. W. W. Waite argued that school boards 
cannot accept the appointment, dismissal and 
transfer of teachers and principals by superin- 
tendents without full consideration of the merits 
of each case. She said: 

“It is conceded that there is wisdom in this 
course in regard to the appointment of new 
teachers and principals, provided standards are 
maintained in their selection. 

3ut it seems a dangerous policy to grant any 
superintendent the power to dismiss teachers or 
principals who have served acceptably to school 
patrons for many years, or the power to make 
important changes in personnel regardless of 
the wishes of school patrons and teachers. 

“The people rightfully expect that the school 
trustees will not allow injustices. 

“Being human, superintendents, principals 
and teachers are liable to errors of judgment, 
if not of malice, and it is the province of the 
school board to advise and to adjust difficulties. 

“The superintendent must be granted much 
power for the successful working out of his poli- 
cies, but to make a superintendent an autocrat 
to remove teachers at will is to disrupt a school 
system.” 


BS Le 2EPP. Ro 
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SCHOOL BOARDS 

Milford, Mass. The school committee has 
ordered that no children be admitted to school 
who do not reach their sixth birthday before 
January 1, next following the opening of school. 

Lowell, Mass. The school committee has 
ordered the salary of the attendance officer ad- 
vanced from $2,200 to $2,400 per year. 

The prices of readers, geographies, arith- 
metics, writing books and hygiene texts ‘recently 


adopted by the Louisiana state board of educa- 


tion show a considerable increase over the old 


prices. The additional cost of the books in Caddo 
parish alone will be $30,000 each year. 

—The Cook County grand jury which recently 
investigated the Chicago board of education 
made criticisms of certain school business 
methods. No indictments were returned. Rep- 
resentatives of civic associations and women’s 
clubs on August 5 petitioned Judge Kickham 
Seanlan, chief justice of the criminal court, to 
instruct the August grand jury to continue the 
investigation. 

—Teachers’ salaries for the coming year in 
Illinois will be slightly increased under the new 
contracts. A few communities have made slight 
reductions, but the state on the whole shows that 
either most districts have increased the pay or 
have maintained it at last year’s level. The 
tendency toward reduction has been found to 
exist in the small cities, villages and rural dis- 
tricts. This works to the disadvantage of the 
schools, since it means the loss of good teachers 
and a lowered school efficiency. 

—Winchester, Ind. The township trustees 
have adopted a resolution prohibiting the em- 
ployment of teachers who attend public dances 
in the parks. 

—Baltimore, Md. Salaries of substitute teach- 
ers in the public schools have been revised up- 
ward. A new schedule adopted for these teach- 
ers permits some of them to earn as much as 
$1,300 a year. The board has eliminated the 
distinction between teachers who formerly were 
elected instructors in the city and who resigned 
prior to January, 1912, and those who resigned 
subsequent to that date. Emergency, or per 
diem, substitutes are given the opportunity to 
be put upon a regular salary while holding con- 
tinuous assignments to fill vacancies, or to take 
the positions of teachers who are on prolonged 
leaves of absence. The new rules go into effect 
in September. 

Memphis, Tenn. Married women teachers 
who become mothers will not be permitted to re- 
sume their positions for thirty months after the 
birth of a child, under a new rule of the school 
board. The board recently refused to employ 


married women as teachers, but made an excep- 
tion in the case of the 51 teachers now on the 
teaching staff. 

—Lawrenceville, Ill. The board has ruled that 
women teachers must wear uniforms. The uni- 
form consists of a blue skirt and white shirt- 
waist and special stipulations are made concern- 
ing the length of the sleeves of waists and the 
length of skirts, also the pattern of the neck. 
The rule was made to obviate a so-called “dress 
parade” on the part of the young teachers. 

There is now pending before the local school 
authorities of New York City a proposal that a 
single salary schedule be adopted in the evening 
school service. The evening elementary princi- 
pals’ and teachers’ association has filed with the 
board a request that the budget for 1923 contain 
provisions for paying evening school teachers 
the same salaries—$6.50 per session, irrespec- 
tive of the kind of school in which service is 
rendered. Evening elementary teachers are now 
paid $3.90 and those in high schools $6.50. It 
is pointed out that many evening school teach- 
ers take up the work to tide them over tempo- 
rary financial needs which results in a high mor- 
tality in the teaching staff. Again, it is shown 
that the evening elementary schools are forced 
to meet the difficulty of a lack of trained, en- 
tirely competent, permanent teachers. 

The public schools of Washington, D. C., 
will need $8,400,000 for the next fiscal year, ac- 
cording to the estimates of the board of educa- 
tion, which were submitted to the District Com- 
missioners on July 28. Of this sum approxi- 
mately $4,800,000 will be for salaries. In the 
present appropriation bill there was provided 
$4,300,000 for this purpose. The increase asked 
for amounts to $500,000, or an increase of more 
than 11.6 per cent. 

In presenting the estimates the board of edu- 
cation included the increase in salaries contained 
in the education bill presented to Congress last 
year. The board also sent the Commissioners 
an alternate estimate, in which the increases 
were left in the bill which it is hoped will pass 
Congress this coming session. 

Last year the board of education estimated its 
needs at approximately $10,000,000. This figure 
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NATURE’S PROCESS 


OZONE is a natural constitu- 
ent of pure country air. It 
destroys offensive organic ma- 
terial and gives to the air that 
freshness and tang otherwise 
lacking indoors. It insures a 
more satisfactory healthful 
air condition throughout the 
building. 


was cut by the Commissioners to approximately 
$7,500,000. The final appropriation for ,schools 
by Congress amounted to $7,200,000. This year 


the appropriations for new buildings and 
frounds are $2,036,000. Last year $2,324,000 
were expended on new schools and grounds. 


This year the board of education is asking for 


approximately $2,500,000 for this purpose. The 
estimates contain a request for approximately 
$1,000,000 for maintenance and repairs. Last 


vear $830,000 was granted for care of the build- 
ings and equipment. 

New Britain, Conn. A shortage of $99,53 
in the New Britain school department for the 
present fiscal year arises largely because of the 
10 per cent cut by the city meeting board. The 
various items making up the deficit are: Teach- 
ers’ salaries, $54,838; supplies, $4,000; tuition, 
$4,200; new shop at the Elihu Burritt school, 
$5,000; miscellaneous, $2,000; janitors’ salaries, 
$3,150; Americanization, $2,000, and fuel, $5,000. 
The remainder consists of small sums for vari- 
ous items. 


School expenditures of the city of Boston 
for the fiscal year ending Jan. 31 will amount 
to $14,587,981.43, of whieh all but $400,173.04 
will be raised through local taxation, according 
to figures made public recently at a_ special 
meeting of the Boston school committee. The 
above amount is $495,242 greater than the ap- 
propriation for the previous fiscal year, and is 
the largest in the history of the school com- 
mittee. 

The figures became public through the pas- 
sage of an order that the board of assessors be 
notified of the money appropriated by the sehool 
committee. The balance of $400,173.04 is ob- 
tained by the school committee from fixed 
sources, including the extended use of schools, 
income from physical education and the Smith- 
Hughes fund. 

The committee appropriated $59,400.03 for ad- 
ditional cost of school accommodations, exten- 
sion, paving and grading of school yards, and 
for rent of hired school accommodations. 

The largest sum of $15,300 is for the comple- 
tion of the intermediate school in the Charles 
Sumner district, West Roxbury. The next 
largest sum of $14,126.03 is for land, grading 





































A Fuel Saver 


The sterilizing and de- 
es odorizing effect of 
a OZONE in the ventilat- 
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WE WILL GE PLEASED TO FURNISH CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


OZONE PURE AIRIFIER Co. 


and leasing. Rent of hired accommodations 
calls for $7,000. 

Claymont Special School District, Claymont, 
Delaware, voted on Saturday, July 22, for a bond 
issue of $275,000 to build a modern school build- 
ing. The issue was carried by the decisive count 
of 399 votes for, 170 votes against. 

Chicago, Ill. The board of education on 
August 10 passed the eight months’ overdue 
budget for 1922, totaling $31,078,127, an increase 
of about $2,000,000 over the budget of last year’s 
board. 

The increase, according to board members, is 
due to the $2,000,000 raise in teachers’ salaries, 
which became effective with the opening of 
school this fall. This amount provides for salary 
increases only between September and January, 
when the budget for the new year will be drawn 
up. The aggregate increase in teachers’ salaries 
for the entire school year will amount to slightly 
more than $5,000,000. The raise applies only to 
teachers receiving less than $5,500 a year. The 
budget for 1923 is to be adopted at an early 
date. 

The Board of Education of Hopkinsville, 
Ky., has filed suit praying a mandatory injunc- 
tion to require the city board of commissioners 
to levy a tax of $1 on each $100 worth of prop- 
erty assessed for taxation in Hopkinsville. The 
suit follows the action of the commissioners in 
levying only 85 cents on $100, instead of the rate 
which was fixed last year. 

~Louisville, Ky. The city will refuse to pay 
off the bonded indebtedness of the recently an- 
nexed school buildings, according to City Attor- 
ney Blakey. He holds that the city Board of 
Education has fallen heir to the buildings and 
is therefore responsible for any encumbrances 
on them. 

The Bay Cities of Oakland, Berkley and 
Alameda have prepared increased school budgets 
for 1923. 

The total amount asked for by the three cities 
is $5,614,700.62, as compared with $5,424,501.41 
last year. 

—The Kentucky State Department of Educa- 
tion distributed $3,978,383.30 among the county 
and city schools during the fiscal year ending 


June 30, according to a report just made public. 






PURE AIR 


Where mechanical ventilation 
is used OZONE will sterilize’ 
and de-odorize the duct sys- 
tem and air equipment and 
prevent the formation of 
moulds and the putrefactric 
changes in dust and foreign 


-£~ matters that give rise to ob- 


jectionable odors and impure 
air. 
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1455-57 WEST CONGRESS ST. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The money is apportioned according to the 
scholastic population, $6.10 being allowed for 
each child of school age. Expenditures of the 
State Department amounted to more than 
$32,000. 

Oakland requirements total $3,718,700.62, di- 
vided as follows: High schools, $1,495,465.42; 
last year, $1,494,730.75; elementary schools, 
$2,089,635.20; last year, $1,997,913.40; kinder- 
garten, $133,600; last year, $127,061.59. 

Berkeley asks $1,321,164. The division, as 
compared with last year’s, follows: High schools, 
$454,843; last year, $417,081.27; elementary 


schools, $811,821; last year. $795,938; kinder- 
gartens, $54,500; last year, $52,281. 
Alameda requests $574,836. High schools, 


$194,895; last year, $176,921.87; elementary 
schools, $369,511; last year, $352,541.71; kinder- 
gartens, $10,430; last year, $10,030.82. 

Teachers’ salaries make up the largest por- 
tion of the total asked for. Oakland asks for 
$2,856,899.45, with $1,103,517.80 for the high 
schools, $1,647,551.65 for the elementary schools, 
and $105,930 for the kindergartens. 

Louisville, Ky. Contracts for new buildings 
approximating $300,000 and for $85,000 worth 
of repairs on old buildings, $30,000 of which will 
be spent on schools in parts of the city recently 
annexed, have been let by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The new buildings, some of which will be 
ready for occupancy when school opens in Sep- 


tember, include the Henry Clay School, the 
George Rogers Clark School, the Emerson 


School, and the J. B. Atkins School, on which 
work has already been started. 

Galveston, Tex. The school board has asked 
the voters to approve a _ bond for new 
school buildings. 

Reading, Pa. The school board has ordered 
that playgrounds connected with the school be 
opened for play during vacations and on holi- 
days. Supt. Landis Taugher in writing the jani- 
tors said: 

“The school board directs that you permit chil- 
dren to play upon the school grounds every day 
except Sunday from 9 a. m. to 11:30 a. m. and 
from 1:30 p. m. to 5 p. m., and that you prohibit 
the use of the grounds to those who disturb or 
disregard fair play. 

(Concluded on Page 105) 
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Satisfaction to users of The 
Johnson Pneumatic System of 
Temperature Regulation is the 
sSreater compensation to The 
Johnson Service Company. 
That is placed above all else. 
The sale and consequent gain 
will follow. The sole mo- 
tive is to supply the utility 
required by the user: to provide 
equipment that will function 
in the highest degree of possible 
perfection, and to stand by that 
equipment with loyal interest 
and service readiness ever after 
installation is made. This com- 
pany’s every effort is entirely 
in full behalf of the customer. 
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Here are the Wolff toilet 
and wash rooms in the 
famous old Von Hum- 
boldt Grammar School, 
Chicago, erected 1884. 
The experience of school 


officials everywhere is 
K oa Wolff Quality 


Plumbing assures maxt- 
mum service with mini- 
mum upkeep. 


Plumbing That Lasts 


N the Von Humboldt Grammar School, 

Chicago, erected in 1884—and in hundreds 
of other fine old installations—Wolff Quality 
Plumbing is entering upon its second quarter 
century of steady service. That’s why the 
architects and contractors for such new school 
buildings asthe Omaha Technical High School, 
the largest technical high school in the world, 
are now making complete Wolff installa- 
tions. The honorable record of the old assures 
them of satisfactory service from the new. 


Architects and school boards may address us with 
complete confidence in our experience and our 
willingness to assist with suggestions and spect- 
fications covering all institutional requirements. 










Makers of Quality 
Plumbing since 1855 


Sanitary Enamelware 
Brass Goods Potteryware 


Range Boilers 
Marble 


Branch or Distributor at Every Central Point 





The presence of Wolff Quality Plumbing in a structure implies 


quality construction throughout 














For Schools — 


Haas Automatic Pressure 
Tank Closets are designed 
especially for installation 
in public and semi-public 
buildings. Their unusual- 
ly sturdy construction in- 
sures long and dependable 
service under the hardest 
usage. 


Economy of Water 


Their automatic seat action in- 
sures flushing positively, - some- 
thing which is never assured with 
manually operated closets in pub- 
lic or semi-public buildings. Tank 
capacities assure thorough flush- 
ing without waste, and each closet 
in a battery of any desired num- 
ber, fed from the same line, will 
Hush independently of the other 
and regardless of momentary vari- 
ations in water pressure. 

Haas seat-action closets operate 
over any staple size or style of 
bowl. Write today for complete 
Haas catalog giving full specif- 
cations of all Haas products. 


Philip Haas Company 
131 Webster St. Dayton, Ohio 


HAAS 


Flush Valves and Water Closets 
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Seventeenth Street School Sanitary Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Architect—Los Angeles School Board, private plans. 

















WEISTEEL 


REGISTERED 


TOILET, SHOWER, AND DRESSING 
ROOM COMPARTMENTS 


Embody the refinements evolved through ten 
years’ concentrated effort by an organization 
backed by forty years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of quality metal products. 
improvement has been the result of observa- 
tions, over long periods of years, of installa- 
tions in schools in every state. “WEISTEEL” 
compartments are Time Tested. 
acid test for quality. 


Each added 


Time is the 


Ten years of service rendered without a single 
known failure—this is your unquestionable 
guarantee when “WEISTEEL” compartments 


are installed in your schools. 


“All toilet compartment doors shall stand open 6” 


when compartments are 


unoccupied,” 
Angeles School Board includes this requirement in 


The Los 


the specifications for each school building. 


“WEISTEEL” Standard Universal Hinges meet this 
The above photograph, taken 


requirement. 


more 


than a year after the “‘WEISTEEL” compartments 


were installed, proves 


these standard hinges. 


(Concluded from Page 102) 

“This privilege is open to children under 16 
years of age, who respect school and adjoining 
property, and whose moral conduct is good while 
on the school grounds. Misdemeanor, immoral 
conduct, and destruction of property are to be 
reported to the Administration Building imme- 
diately. 

“Owing to the limited play space afforded the 
older children must refrain from rougher games 
and the use of hard or inflated balls.” 

The school committee of Somerville, Mass., 
has refused to reelect Mrs. Elsie Fiske because 
of her marriage during the recent vacation. 

Ashburnham, Mass. The state board of ed- 
ucation has given the school authorities one 
year’s time to erect a high school or to make 
other suitable arrangements for giving the chil- 
dren of high school age a secondary education. 

The Chicago board of education has refused 
to vote a change in its plan of placing machines 
owned by the school district at the disposal of 
members of the board. President Dr. John D. 
Robertson is sponsoring a move to sell the forty- 
seven cars now owned and operated by the board 
for the use of board members and department 
He proposes that the board allow the 
members and the heads of departments an 
amount equivalent to the cost of operating their 
cars on purely school. business. 


heads. 


The machines owned by the board have cost 
$142,000 and their upkeep in 1921 was $128,000. 
The cars are housed in a repair shop and garage 
which cost $70,000. 

The Milwaukee board of education has re- 
cently made a number of changes in its commit- 
tee organization in the direction of simplifying 
and improving the general administrative con- 
trol and business management of the schools. 
A special executive committee has been created 
consisting of the chairmen of the Committee on 
Finance and Building, of the Committee on Rules 
and Complaints, and of the president of the 
Board. This Committee has been given the fol- 
lowing powers: 

Said Special Executive Committee shall act 
with full power for the Board in all emergency 
matters that may arise in the interim between 
Board meetings. All emergency matters that 


the operating efficiency of 
This Universal Hinge is only 
one of the regular features eof “WEISTEEL.” 


shall arise in the interim between Board meet- 
ings shall be referred by the Superintendent of 
Schools and Secretary of the Board to the Spe- 
cial Executive Committee, which committee shall 
immediately act, disposing of the matter if in 
their opinion an emergency exists which needs 
such action, but if the situation is of such a na- 
ture that, in the opinion of the Special Execu- 
tive Committee, it can aWait action by the 
Board, the committee shall refer the matter to 
the Board. No official of the Board shall take 
any matter up before any of the standing com- 
mittees which has not been referred to that com- 
mittee by the Board acting through its Presi- 
dent at a Board meeting, until the matter has 
been first submitted to the Special Executive 
Committee for assignment. Such committee, if 
the matter is proper for assignment, shall assign 
the same to the proper committee for considera- 
tion. 

The Special Executive Committee may meet 
at any time by consent of all the members of 
the committee, and a meeting thereof may be 
called at any time by any member of the Com- 
mittee upon.a 24-hour written notice to the other 
two members, in which notice the purpose of the 
meeting shall be stated. The notice of such 
meeting shall be sent to all members of the 
Board. 


The Board has also ordered that the Commit- 
tee on Finance and the Committee on Buildings 
shall meet jointly, that the Committee on Rules 
and the Committee on Complaints shall also 
meet jointly and that similar joint meetings 
shall be held of the Committee on Examination 
and Appointments and of the Committee on In- 
struction and Textbooks. The records of each 
of these six committees shall be kept separately 
and the membership of the two committees in 
each group shall be identical. All committee 
meetings in which formal action is taken will 
in the future be held in the Administration 
Building and will be open to the public. A com- 
plete record will be kept of all transactions. 


—_A Bureau of Publicity and Statistics has 
been created by the Milwaukee board of educa- 
tion. Its purpose will be to assist the board in 
gathering statistics on school matters and in ad- 





Complete details furnished on request. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factory and General Offices, 


ATCHISON, KANSAS. 
New York City, N. Y. 
110 West 34th St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
122 S. Michigan Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Boston, Mass. 
24 Milk St. 


341 Citizens National Bank Bldg. 


vising the public concerning school progress and 
school undertakings. The Bureau will be em- 
powered to investigate any problem which is 
before the board or its executive committee. 


The Fayette County (Kentucky) Board of 
Education has cut its debt from $143,904.85 to 
$129,832.39 during the year ending June 30. Re- 
duction of expenditures for new buildings, re- 
pairs and equipment have made the saving pos- 
sible. The county has abolished truck transporta- 
tion for children and auctioned off the trucks. 
It is said that transportation will be continued 
but at the expense of patrons in the various 
school districts. The finances of the Fayette 
board have been the subject of controversy 
since the new board took office in March, 1921. 
The grand jury last year recommended that the 
present members resign. 


Haverhill, Mass. To prevent damage to 
school buildings the city council has passed the 
following ordinance: 


“No person shall within the hours from 6 
o’clock in the evening until 6 o’clock in the 
morning enter grounds of any building belong- 
ing to the City of Haverhill, used and occupied 
for schoo] purposes, for the purpose of loitering 
there, or shall within such hours loiter or re- 
main upon such grounds or the walks or the 
steps of such buildings.” 

The passage of the ordinance has been due to 
the loss caused by broken windows. 


Stanwood, Wash. As a means of reducing 
school expenditures, the school board has or- 
dered the discontinuance of free textbooks. 


City schools throughout Kentucky will show 
an increase of at least 5,000 in pupils, returns 
from the triennial school census, now being com- 
pleted, indicate. With eight cities missing, the 
census shows a total of 138,360 children of 
schoo] age in the cities, as compared with 140,349 
for all the cities three years ago. 

Hancock, Mich. The Hancock high school 
was destroyed by fire July 25 with an estimated 
property loss of $250,000. The blaze started in 
the chemical laboratory on the top floor. 
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Community High School, Ashland, Ill. — J. N. Coleman, Archt. 
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Mr. Byron H. Somers has been reelected 
president of the school board at Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. Mr. A. E. Ayres has been 
reelected president of the board of education. 

Mr. H. E. Stahl, Director of the Bureau of 
Research of the Delware state board of educa- 
tion, has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Claymont, Del. 

—Mr. A. C. Parsons has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools to succeed Mr. J. W. White- 
ford, who resigned to break a deadlock in the 
board of education. 

—Louisville, Ky. Dr. I, N. Bloom, Louisville 
educational leader, died in Indianapolis recently 
following an operation at the Norway Sani- 
tarium. Dr. Bloom had been a member of the 
city board of education for several years and 
was recognized as a leader in educational affairs. 
He was also dean of the medical college at the 
Jewish Hospital. His successor has not been 
chosen. 

—Mr. Albert E. Stewart has been reappointed 
supervisor of school properties for the schools 
of Detroit, Mich., at a salary of $4,000 a year. 

—Mr. John W. Moore has been appointed bus- 
iness manager for the schools of South Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Mr. Moore will give four days a 
week to assisting the superintendent in looking 
after the work of the janitors, the buildings and 
equipment, repairs and supplies. 

—Mr. Wm. A. Bither, attorney of the Chicago 
board for the past three years, has resigned, 
following the appointment of the new members. 
Mr. Bither was recently charged with certain 
alleged instances of graft in connection with 
real estate purchases and was the center around 
which the school inquiry revolved. Mr. Bither, 
in presenting his resignation, declared he had 


done so because of the cloud which hung over 
him and its possible effect on the schools. 

Galesburg, Ill. Mr. H. G. Hawkinson has 
been elected president of the board of education 
and Mr. B. J. Huff, Jr., clerk. 

The board of education at Portland, Ore., 
has appointed Mr. Matthew O’Dell, superintend- 
ent of properties of school district No. 1. The 
position carries an annual salary of $3,300. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Former Mayor Louis P. 
Fuhrmann has been appointed member of the 
Buffalo school board to succeed Mr. E. D. Em- 
erson. 

Mrs. Julius H. Barnes, wife of the president 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce and 
former head of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, has been reelected (July 15) a member 
of the Duluth board of education. She has 
served one three-year term on the board. Mrs. 
Barnes is a member of the committee on schools. 
She has been active in getting hot lunches for 
school children, transporting crippled children 
who otherwise would not attend school, and 
looking after the welfare of teachers. 

Teachers’ Pensions Pay Death Benefits. 

The estate of the late Mrs. Grace Strachan 
Forsythe will receive the sum of $31,000 from 
the New York City Teachers’ Pension Fund. This 
fact has called attention to a growing tendency 
on the part of teachers who are pensioners under 
the New-York laws to accept a very small an- 
nuity and to leave a lump sum to their heirs. 
Up to August 1, 1922, applications were made 
in New York for death benefits amounting to 
$160,000 and it is expected that $200,000 will 
be so paid during the year. In most cases the 
benefits had been asked for by persons who cor- 
rectly believe that they had a very short time 
to live and who desire to obtain the largest pos- 
sible return from their participation in the 
school pension fund. 

Mr. T. W. Metcalf, in describing the situation 
in the New York Globe, writes: 

“Just how much of a gamble this eption under 
the pension law is appears from a consideration 
of the working of the pension system. The death 
of a contributor after retirement leaves no ben- 
efit unless secured by some option selected at 
retirement. 





“Option No. 1, under which these death-bed 
benefits are being secured for estates of pen- 
sioners, gives the teacher the privilege of tak- 
ing, in lieu of his ordinary retirement allowance, 
a smaller allowance with the provision that if he 
should die before he has received in monthly 
payments the amount of the reserve on his al- 
lowance at the time of retirement the balance 
shall be paid to his estate or to his beneficiary. 

“Take the case of a man teacher eligible to an 
ordinary service retirement of $1,000 a year 
upon retirement at age of sixty. The benefits 
to which he is entitled would have a reserve of 
$9,233. If he should elect option No. 1 his pen- 
sion would be $780.30 per year instead of $1,000. 
If he should die at the end of one year there 
would be paid to his estate or to some other 
designated person having an insurable interest 
in his life, $9,233, less $780.30, or $8,452.70, 
which represents the balance of the reserve. 

“As a matter of fact, most of the school of- 
ficials who have elected option No. 1 upon apply- 
ing for retirement, have died within a year. 
Hence the large death benefit payments. 

“Should the teacher in the typical case out- 
lined die at the end of five years, only $5,331.50 
would be paid to his estate. Should he live until 
he had received in pension payments the total of 
$9,233, there would be no reserve to be paid to 
his estate. He would continue to receive his re- 
duced pension as long as he lived, however. 

Big Increase in Payments. 

“The following table shows how rapidly the 

death payments have increased: 


Sr yr re eer eer ee Teer $ 32,772.13 
SPECT Tee Leer ere 53,640.14 
ae err eee r ir eee eee 147,385.37 
Pa eT TL eee eT ee Tee *200,000.00 


*Or more, estimated. 

“In 1919 the payments by the city on account 
of these benefits amounted to $32,577.28, and by 
the teachers benefited $194.85. In 1920 the city 
paid $52,538.93 and the teachers’ annuity fund 
$1,101.21. While in 1921 the city paid $143,947.40 
and the teachers’ contributions $3,437.97. 

“The large increase in death benefits has re- 
sulted from the practice of members of the su- 
pervising and teaching staff, when fatally ill, 
applying for retirement under option No. 1.” 
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BOYS’ ROOM, INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, CRANE EQUIPPED 


PRACTICAL SANITATION EQUIPMENT 


For schools, colleges, universities 
and other public buildings of any 
size or character, are included in 
the many thousands of products 
provided by Crane service. This 
service is available in more than 


one hundred branches, ofhces and 


CRAN 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 


Works: Chicago and Bridgeport Va 
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exhibit rooms in the leading cities 
throughout the country. 

We have recently issued a book- 
let illustrating and describing 
our line of sanitation equipment 
for schools which we will be glad 


to mail on request. 
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Amateur School Architecture 


The planning of a school building involves 
so many elements from the standpoint of school 
service, safety to life, and economy in arrange- 
ment and construction, that an inexperienced 
building planner is entirely at sea when a prob- 
lem is presented to him. The average architect, 
even though he may be experienced in design- 
ing homes and business buildings, has no con- 
ception of the deeper seated problems involved 
in school building planning, and rarely gets a 
glimpse of the great possibilities which are in- 
volved in making a plan flexible, expansible, 
and economical, at the same time affording the 
greatest possible educational and community 
service. 

Recently the superintendent of schools in a 
small city in the East sent a plan for a proposed 
school and gymnasium building to the archi- 
tects of boards of education in large cities. The 
building was apparently planned by a local 
builder-architect and provided for a structure 
92x 132 feet in size. The first floor was to be 
given to schoolrooms and the second floor was 
to be used for a combination gymnasium and 
auditorium. The construction was to be brick 
with wood floors, stairs, ete. 

A glance at the plan will show how unsatis- 
factory it is from the standpoint of school use. 
It is impossible that an auditorium measuring 
more than 100 feet in depth can be satisfactory 
with a flat floor. Certainly it is not practicable 
to build a stage of a height sufficient for the 
persons in the back of such a room to obtain a 
clear view of the stage. 

The plan as shown is fatally defective from 
the standpoint of safety to life. ‘There are two 
narrow stairways leading from the auditorium 
and two from the bleachers to the first floor. 
Each is of the winding type and the total capac- 
ity of the four is insufficient under any build- 
ing code. 

It may easily be imagined what a catastrophe 
would occur if the building were accidentally 
set on fire, or if through smoke or some other 
cause a panic occurred. It is impossible to say 
what opportunity to escape there would be for 
persons in the further bleachers or on the stage, 
and especially those near or in the girls’ dress- 
ing rooms. 

The serious consideration by a school board 


of a plan like the present points to the need for 


laws on schoolhouse planning in every state and 
for some form of state control of schoolhouse 
construction. So long as local school author- 
ities and architects remain in ignorance of the 
simpler rules of school building arrangement 
and are ready to put up fire and panic traps like 
the one illustrated in the plan the state must 
exercise supervision over all new school build- 
ing construction. The solution of the difficulty 
lies in the creation of a state schoolhouse 
bureau, in the state department of education, 
with power to issue rules and minimum require- 
ments and to pass on all plans before construc- 
tion may proceed. 


PLACEMENT OF GRADUATES BY A 
NEW ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 


Successful Plan of Mr. F. R. Willard of Lynn, 
Mass. 


Voicing his conviction that the obligation of 
the school does not end when the students are 
“turned into the hopper” on graduation day, 
Frederick R. Willard, principal of the English 
high school, Lynn, Mass., late in May took 
upon himself the task of placing each graduate 
of his school, both boys and girls, in positions 
to which they were -best qualified, according to 
their school activities and the course of training 
they had successfully completed. 

The first problem confronting Mr. Willard in 
the prosecution of his plan, that of reaching the 
business man and employer, was solved through 
He ad- 


dressed an appeal to employers, calling atten- 


the cooperation of the home town press. 


tion to the fine material available in the gradu- 
ating class, and inviting business men to com- 
municate with the school, either by mail, tele- 
phone or in person. He particularly urged em- 
ployers to visit the school and meet there, and of 
the 254 students, all of whom were prospective 
Mr. Willard promised his coopera- 
tion in making selections from the personnel of 


employees. 


the class, based on the qualifications desired by 
the employer. Thirty-nine students were as- 
signed to positions in the first seven days, after 
Principal W illard’s message had been broad- 
casted through the press. In the meantime, 
editors in other cities, impressed with the value 
of the idea, gave generous space in describing 
the innovation. Soon the response from em- 


ployers had extended beyond the business firms 
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FREDERICK R. WILLARD, 
Principal of High School, Lynn, Mass. 


of Lynn to neighboring cities, including Bos- 
ton. 

When graduation day came, ninety per cent 
of the class had assurance of positions awaiting 
them, and the remaining students are mostly 
among the group who have expressed intentions 
of entering institutions of higher learning in 
the fall. In the latter group there were 76, 
some of whom were also listed as applicants for 
werk. The majority of these have been as- 
signed to temporary employment where summer 
help was desired. . 

In carrying out the preliminary details of te 
plan, Mr. Willard required the students to fill 
out a form of questionnaire in which each stu- 
dent furnished necessary data concerning him- 
self, and the sort of work he preferred. The 
questionnaire later proved an invaluable aid to 
the principal in placing the applicants. These 
forms have been filed for future reference. 

The questionnaires furnished the names of 45 
prospective bookkeepers, 102 stenographers, 103 
typists, 23 clerks, ten department clerks, ten 
future merchandisers, eight telephone operators, 
thirteen bank messengers, twenty billing clerks, 
eighteen mail clerks, twenty filing clerks, 23 
who have inclinations for the automobile busi- 
ness, six who manifested a choice for the ma- 
There were 
but two who expressed the wish to learn the 


chinists trade and four printers. 


shoe business, one of the leading manufactur- 
ing industries of the city. 

3ut with all that has been achieved, Mr. Wil- 
lard did not conclude at this point his interest 
in the welfare of the students of yesterday. He 
devoted a large part of the summer vacation 
period to a card catalogue system, the purpose 
of which is best described in his own words: 

“T am encouraged to believe that employers 
will not forget us when in need of employees 
with the kind of training we give at the Eng- 
lish High School. 

“We are beginning a careful organization of 
a placement department in our school, not only 
to present a ready means of providing employ- 
ment for the seniors on graduation, but through 
a followup system to keep track of recent grad- 
uates so as to render further service in promot- 
ing their advancement, or to suggest other posi- 
tions to those who are out of work. 


“There can be no doubt that this service is a 
logical part of our obligation to our boys and 
girls. The entire success of the plan will de- 
pend on two factors, namely, the accurate cata- 
loging of our recent graduates by occupation, 
and the dependable cooperation of the employers 
of Lynn. 

(Concluded on Page 120) 
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PRESCOTT SCHOOL, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Plumbing Contractors 
NEWBERG & BOOKSTROM 
Lincoln, Neb. 


There is only one kind of plumbing 
to put in a school—and that is the 
best. 


It is no coincidence, we believe, that 
in the finest schools, throughout the 
land, you find Clow plumbing. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
General Offices: 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 


Offices in the Principal Cities 
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Half-Way Measures Are Disasterous 


Wood Seats in time absorb urine, bacteria, ete., which deteriorated 
condition is a direct source of infection, thus tearing down the physical while you 
are building up the mental. 


WHALE-BONE-ITE Toilet Seats 


do not deteriorate. It is guaranteed against cracking or splitting 
| and is impervious to moisture and acid. Readily shows dirt, dust, ete., on the 
| highly polished Ebony and Mahogany colors in which it is made. 





First Cost 
Last Cost 





The Seat of 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
WHALE - BONE -ITE SEAT 





— No Apologies —r 


Note Patented Concealed Hinge 
‘a bh . . 
There is a type for all standard requirements. 
Sold by all leading plumbers and jobbers. If you cannot secure locally, 
Write Seat Department of Makers 
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Are Your Fountains A 
Ready for the Opening } THE INCOMPARABLE 


of School? NIEDECKEN 
YEPTEMBER brings SHOWERS 


ay PATENTED 
them back children 














and teachers — ready for 


the busy months that are 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 
ahead. Be sure that you — 
have taken every precau- | operated by NIEDECKEN 


A-63 Wall Bracket Type tion to guard their health 


ti i MIXERS give satisfaction 
and general welfare. 





— Pr at under trying conditions in 
Our Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains are protecting | aT ax the largest shower installa- 


tens of thousands in tions in the world. The first 





schools throughout the | 
country. We feature 


cost is practically the last. 


equipment that is durable | N.C. R. 110 
and attractive as well. 


. : N. GC. R. 110 shows a concealed installation 
Send for our complete 








new catalogue illustrating | with nickel-plated brass dial and shower head. 
models that are suitable | When an exposed shower is desired N. F. 1055 
for your school. is especially adapted for school use. 

| Address Department B We manufacture showers for all require- 

| ments and which are operated by 

| Twentieth Century 

| THE INCOMPARABLE NIEDECKEN MIXER 

| Brass Works 

Belleville, Illinois. 

B-5 Sanitary Bubbler le Write for Bulletin SB15X HOFFMANN & BiLtinGs Mec. Co. 


| MILWAUKEE, VU. S.A 
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3 BIG REASONS FOR BUYING HALSEY TAYLOR DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains have many distinct features. 


But the 3 fea- 


tures described here have made Halsey Taylor fountains the first choice wherever 
the proper consideration has been given to the subject of fountains for factory, 


municipal or school use. 


No. 1. The Perfect Drinking Stream. 
The 2 stream side jet projector is found only in 
Two streams of water, rising 
from the side at an angle, converge as they rise, setting 
up a mechanical interference in the stream that retards 
the movement of the water at the apex of the arc. 
venient drinking mound is thus formed, from which 
drinking is comfortable and convenient. 
come in contact with the source of the stream. Perfect 
sanitation is assured. That’s why the Government stand- 


Halsey Taylor fountains. 


ardized on them during the war. 





No. 550 Vitreous China 
Wall Type Fountain 


a 


A con- 


Saliva cannot 


No. 2. Automatic Control. 


With the Halsey Taylor automatic stream control the 
stream is always constant—never too high—never too 
low. You'll not find stagnant, germ breeding pools around 
a Halsey Taylor fountain. 


No. 3. Non-squirting Projector. 

The source of the stream is guarded. 
such as squirting water with the fingers, is impossible, 
yet the guarded device is sufficiently open to be thor- 


Tampering, 


oughly clean and sanitary. 


Compare these features with other fountains. 
These three domi- 
nant advantages alone are worth your most care- 


You'll not find them elsewhere. 
ful consideration. 


Write for complete details. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., 


540 North Park Ave., 
WARREN, O. 


Note the perfect drinking 
stream—never too high— 
never too low. 





The Fountain With the 
Perfect Drinking Stream 


and Automatic Stream Control 











FEDERAL SUPPORT OF EDUCATION. 
A Discussion of the Towner-Sterling Bill Now 
Before Congress. 

A committee of the general faculty of the 
University of Texas representing the depart- 
ments of law, engineering arts and education, 
was asked some months ago to make a national 
investigation of the merits and demerits of the 
Towner-Sterling educational bill, now before 
Congress, and to make a report of its findings. 
The committee reached a practically unanimous 
conclusion on the resolution which follows the 
report, from which we reproduce the following 

extracts: 
Towner-Sterling Bill. 

Chief provisions: 

1. The creation of an executive department, 
to be called the Department of Education, to be 
presided over by a Secretary of Education, who 
shall be a member of the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent. To this department is to be transferred 
from the Department of Interior the Bureau of 
Education, and Congress is authorized and em- 
powered to transfer also such offices, bureaus, 
divisions, boards, or branches of the Federal 
government as should, in his judgment, be con- 
trolled by the Department of Education. 

2. The Department is to conduct studies and 
investigations in the field of education and to 
make reports thereupon. Five phases of edu- 
cational research are specified, namely: illiter- 
acy, immigrant education, public-school educa- 
tion (especially in rural schools), physical edu- 
cation (including health education, recreation, 
and sanitation), and the preparation and supply 
of competent teachers. The Department is, fur- 
thermore, authorized to carry on research re- 
lating to any other aspects of education which 
the Secretary of Education may decide should 
be investigated. The Secretary, of Education is 
empowered to make appointments or recommen- 
dations of appointments, of educational attaches 
to foreign embassies. 

For the first year of the operation of the 
Department the sum of $500,000 is appropriated. 

8. In order to encourage the several states 
in the promotion and support of education, the 
sum of $100,000,000 is annually to be contrib- 
uted by the Federal government, to be distrib- 
uted as follows: For the instruction of illiter- 


ates 14 years of age and over, $7,500,000; for 
the Americanization of immigrants, $7,500,000; 
for the partial payment of teachers’ salaries 
and other expenditures in order that educational 
opportunities may be equalized among the states, 
$50,000,000; for the promotion of physical edu- 
cation, $20,000,000; for the preparation of 
teachers, $15,000,000. 

4. Any state desiring to obtain the benefits 
of the Act must by legislative enactment accept 
its provisions, and must make provision for the 
distribution of the funds to be received from the 
Federal government. No state, however, is to 
share in the aid unless it shall appropriate an 
amount equal to that apportioned to it by the 
Federal government. 

5. Provision is made for the creation of a 
National Council on Education, the duties of 
which are to consult and to advise with the 
Secretary of Education upon matters relating 
to the activities of his department. 

2. Objections to the Measure. 

1. In the first place, the committee waives 
the constitutionality of the bill, though some 
able lawyers in this country unquestionably be- 
lieve that such a measure is in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

2. To create a Department of Education and 
to put its administration in the hands of a cab- 
inet officer, with a system of subsidies appro- 
priated under the direction of Congress, is a 
certain means for encouraging and strengthen- 
ing the influence of partisan politics in public 
school affairs, and, surely, that influence is 
much too great even under present conditions. 
For some years the intelligent school men of 
this country have been constantly engaged in a 
struggle to keep the partisan politician from 
laying his hands upon the public schools. In 
every state of the Union tragedy after tragedy 
has occurred because school people have had to 
defy the partisan spoilsman; but the selection 
of the city superintendent of schools is now gen 
erally intrusted to a small board that has regard 
for professional, rather than political qualifica 
tions. A similar policy with respect to the 
county superintendent of schools and to the 
state superintendent of schools has been adopted 
by some states, and there is reason for believ- 
ing that it will be accepted by others. 








A cabinet officer is, without question, a polit 

ical officer. Because of the political system that 
has grown up in our country he is, of necessity, 
a party man, and by his very position is greatly 
moved by political considerations. If it should 
be granted that we should have the government 
functioning in a large and efficient way in edu- 
cational affairs, it does not follow that the head 
of the Department of Education should be a 
political officer who sits with the president’s 
cabinet. In this country pretty generally now 
the local community has the local school board 
which is composed of laymen and which chooses 
the school superintendent. In some states there 
is the county board of education which is made 
up of laymen and which selects the county su- 
perintendent of schools; and in some states 
there is the state board of education composed 
of laymen and charged with the duty of select 

ing the state superintendent of schools. If the 
nation is to go into the school business outright, 
it would be logical for us to have a national 
board of laymen who would choose the chief 
national educational officer, and it should be 
clearly understood that he would be subject to 
the control of that board. Again the committee 
wishes to state that, as it is important to keep 
local and state partisan politics out of the ad 
ministration of the schools, it is even of greate~ 
importance to protect them against national 
partisan politics. 

3. Bureaucratic Control. 

A centralized, political department tends to 
enlarge its functions and unceasingly to inter- 
fere with the normal! activities of the units over 
which it exercises control. Thus all central 
governments tend in the direction of bureau- 
cratic control. SJureaucratic government tends 
to become dictatorial and thus to interfere with 
and deaden local and individual initiative: and 
bureaucratic government, unless it is under the 
direction of experts professionally trained and 
holding permanent positions, is notoriously in- 
efficient. These weaknesses have developed to 
such an extent in Washington that complete re- 
organization of cxecutive departments is advo- 
cated by many cabinet officers and has been 
under consideration for several sessions of Con- 
gress. Similar weaknesses in control by cen- 
tralized departments is recognized in European 
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Sanitary Steel Wardrobe 


confusion. 








Install these 
Steel School Cabinets 


Many schools have installed these steel 
school cabinets, and find them almost in- 
dispensable, because of their safety and 
utility. Aside from these advantages, they 
are sturdily constructed of steel, with 
welded joints, present a neat and orderly 
appearance, and are beautifully finished in 
olive green enamel, baked on. 






OFFICE CABINET 


The sanitary steel wardrobe illustrated at 
the left is being used for clothing, hats, 
raincoats, umbrellas and other belon;ings 
—safe from dust, dirt or tampering. 


The stationery cabinet is used for storing 
books, drawing materials, records, files, 
and supplies of all kinds. It is big and 
roomy —equipped with four adjustable 
shelves—and is finished like the wardrobe. 
Both these cabinets lock at top, bottom 
and in the center with a single turn of the 
key. 

There are several other sizes in tke 
MEDART line—write for complete de- 
tails and illustrated literature. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts., 


72 in. high, 35 in. wide and 18 in. deep. Does St. Louis, Mo. 
away with coat hangers and wall racks New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
presents neat appearance, saves time and Chicago, 326 W. Madison St. 


Pittsburgh, Bessemer Building 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers (Catalog A-7), Gymnasium Apparatus (Catalog “L’’), 
and Playground Equipment (Catalog “M’’). 








Stationery Cabinet 


high, 35 in 


72 in wide and 18 in. deep. Di 
vided into five compartments by four adjust 
able shelves. Ample space for books, sup- 
plies, printed forms, etc. 
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countries and, in what is known as Regionalism, 
an effort is being made to reduce central con- 
trol and to increase the powers and initiative 
of local units. 

President Harding on this point said in his 
Plymouth Rock address, “The one outstanding 
danger of today is the tendency to turn to 
Washington for the things which are the tasks 
or the duties of the forty-eight commonwealths 
which constitute the nation.” 


4. Financial Objections. 

Other objections to this bill are of a financial 
character. The subsidies proposed are in ap- 
pearance only, and not in fact, contributions 
or largesses distributed by the Federal govern- 
ment to the states. Such subsidies are for the 
most part derived from taxes, and the result, 
therefore, is that a part of what the taxpayers 
of a state pay to the Federal government is 
returned to the state with a costly collection, 
accounting, and distribution system intervening. 

Subsidies are costly and wasteful in another 
way: they breed public extravagance. The his- 
tory of Federal appropriations for river and 
harbor improvements; and for public buildings 
is proof of this. While the Towner-Sterline 
Bill may seem to guard against this with its 
fifty-fifty principle. the opnvortunity for “pork- 
barrel” politics is in the bill, and the principle 
is only statutory, and so may be changed by 
any subsequent Congress. 

Costliness seems to be inseparable from any- 
thing which the Federal government does. Rais- 
ing huge sums through indirect taxes, which is 
a system of taxation which prevents the tax- 
payer from knowing what he is paying in taxes, 
and with the average citizen ignorant of what 
Congress is doing and impotent to do anything 
about it if he knew, the Federal government 
goes blithely on its way adding annually to the 
national exvenditures, not merely millions, but 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The subsidy is an increasingly favorite 
method of swelling the national expenditures 
and expanding the functions of the Federal 
government. A protest against this has been 
registered by an association which numbers in 
its membership a great majority of the state 
tax officials and the leading students of taxation 
in this country. At its annual conference, which 


was held September 12-16, 1921, at Bretton 
Woods, New Hampshire, the National Tax Asso- 
ciation adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That this conference recommends 
that pending 

First, a thorough investigation of the field of 
Federal grants and subsidies to state and local 
governments, and 

Second, the settlement by the United States 
government of a sound national policy fixing 
the character and purposes of governmental ac- 
tivities to be undertaken by the Federal govern- 
ment and for which money properly may be 
appropriated out of the United States treasury, 
no new legislation, except affecting public land 
sales, creating such ‘aids’, grants, or subsidies 
to the states and their subdivisions, be enacted.” 

The committee is furthermore of the opinion 
that combined Federal, state and local taxes, 
of which by far the heaviest item is federal 
taxes, are entailing a weight of taxation which 
is causing widespread complaint and dissatis- 
faction and which is especially prejudicial to 
the ability of the state and the local govern- 
ments to meet the vrowing financial demands 
of their own proper functions. 

Tn view of the foregoing objections the com- 
mittee recommends the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Facultv of the University 
of Texas protests against the passage of the 
Towner-Sterling Bill. and resvectfullv requests 
the Texas delegation in Congress to use all 
legitimate means to defeat that measure. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Ralph D. McCarty, pur- 
chasing agent for the school city, has simplified 
the system of receiving bids for supplies cost- 
ing less than $200 by listing on a bulletin the 
articles needed in small quantities and by show- 
ing the days set aside for receiving bids on cer- 
tain articles. The bulletin is in the lobby of the 
school city office building where bidders may 
consult it at their convenience and without de- 
lay. 

Bids on commodities to cost more than $200 
can be received by the purchasing agent only 
on permission from the school board. Manu- 
facturers and jobbers formerly found it neces- 
sary to consult the school business director’s 





office frequently to ascertain when certain sup- 
plies were to be purchased. The new bulletin 
board shows, for instance, that bids for dry 
goods, coal, coke, forgeroom supplies, sewing or 
foundry supplies will be received only on Tues- 
days. Mr.McCarty plans to display on the 
bulletin board an announcement of what sup- 
plies are to be needed at least two days before 
bids will be received. Bids are received until 
10 a. m. of the particular day set for receiving 
them. 

Mr. A. C. Parsons, recently elected super- 
intendent of schools at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has been given an extension of his one year con- 
tract to three years. His original term was one 
year. 

Mr. W. F. Kohagen has been elected presi- 
dent of the Hibbing, Minn., board of education 
Dr. F. W. Bullen has been elected secretary. 

Mr. Isham Bridges has been elected member 
of the Louisville board of education to succeed 
the late Dr. I. N. Bloom. 

Dr. Wm. T. Sanger has been appointed sec- 
retary of the Virginia State Board of Educa- 
tion to succeed J. N. Hillman, resigned. Dr. 
Sanger has been secretary of the state teachers’ 
sssociation and editor of the state teachers’ 
paper. 

Missoula. Mont. The school board has fixed 
the salary of substitute teachers at $5.25 per 
day. 

North Adams, Mass. The school commit- 
tee has ordered that the salaries of all teachers 
in the schools be increased by $100. The 
teachers had asked that the maximum pay in 
the grades be placed at $1500, but the com- 
mittee raised it from $1150 to $1250. 

The August panel of the (Chicago) Cook 
County Grand Jury has been charged by Judge 
Seanlan to investigate the school department. 
The July jury had criticized the administration 
of the schools. The court was thereupon peti- 
tioned to look into the situation further and to 
bring to justice those responsible for the dissi- 
pation of school funds. 

Salt Lake City, Utah——The school board 
has refused to reduce its budget of $2,258,000 
for school operation and maintenance in 1923. 
The sum asked for is $200,000 less than that 
for 1922 and can be realized from a tax levy of 
8.5 mills and state support of $705,000. 
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Beauty of design and finish is an inherent 
characteristic of ‘MOMC(’ Plumbing Fixtures. | 
Yet, utility and durability have not been sacri- 
ficed in its attainment. Every ‘XONC() fixture is 
the finest of its kind and reflects in every detail 
the endeavor to make each a product of the 
utmost in beauty, utility and durability, one 
that will insure efficiency and economy in 
operation and absolute satisfaction in use. | 


That we have succeeded is best attested to by the fact, | 
that OMC() Plumbing Fixtures have now been used in 
the schools throughout the country for over 45 years. 


Let us furnish you with further particulars concerning 
‘OxC( Plumbing Fixtures for Schools. 


Our catalog is sent free to all on request. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Branches 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
PUEBLO, COLORADO 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 





LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS a" | 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





































The toilet partition that 
stands up where a toilet 
partition is given the 
severest test - in your 
school buildings. 





Write for our special Bulletin No. 6 
showing school installations 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Cleveland, O. 


989 E. 64th Street 





Trace marx U. S. REG. 


pMMUUUuduhss35224 10 MMNUSBAAADUAMLOSLUUUEER 
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Charter Oak School Room Heater 


PERMANENT AS THE BUILDING ITSELF 
A Sanitary, Heating and Ventilating Furnace for Schools 








We also make WARM AIR FURNACES and other Styles of School Room Heaters, 
also RANGES to use gas, coal or wood FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASSES. 


Charter Oak Stove and Range Co. fio St. Louis, Mo. 


and Conduit. 






































} Don't Lock Them In!! 


Provide an Everlasting Safeguard For the Lives 
of Your Children 


DEMAND 








ove? 


mMaRK 








iMPE 





PANIC EXIT LOCKS 














High School, Whitesboro, N. Y. A FEW REFERENCES q 


Pemb Y i " b ; ae Bee itects . “er 
ember & Campaigne, Albany, N. Y., Architec Inspector of Public Buildings, 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Peerless System provides for each room a Unit exactly proportioned to Gravity Municipal Architect, Made In 
the needs of that room and containing within itself and within the room all Action Washington, D. C. Many types 
the necessary elements of flexibility to meet changing demands of weather 


Municipal and State Architect, 


conditions. The heating and ventilating effect is absolutely positive and pro- on Richmond, Va. Locks F 
duced as perfectly in a room that is seldom used as in one that is in continu- Unfailing baie OCKS or 
ous use One room may be naturally colder’ than another. The Peerless Operation Schoolhouse Commission, All conditions 
System of Units alone makes it possible to maintain the right temperature in Boston, Mass. 
each room regardless of its exposure. i Mass. State Board of Education, Brass or 
This is the ideal ventilating and heating condition. All expense for venti- Easily Boston, Mass. Bronze 
lating and heating unoccupied rooms is eliminated, without in any way inter- Applied U. S. Government, All Finishes 
fering with the conditions in the used portions of the building. The cost of ; 


Treasury Department. 
operation is the smallest of any system of mechanical ventilation and the 


’ 4 . . 
efficiency throughout is not dependent upon guess work in the original heating Gordon’s Olympia Theater Circuit, 
system design. Boston, Mass. 











Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
437-439 West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FRANK F. SMITH HARDWARE CoO. 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
THE LOCK SMITH’S OF SUPERIOR EXIT DEVICES 
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HUNDREDS OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


In Almost Every State in the Union are Benefited by 
the Saving in Fuel Resulting From the Installation of 


Diamond Metal Weather Strip and Calking Compound 


HERE’S ONE OF HUNDREDS OF LETTERS ON FILE 


85 TONS OF COAL SAVED IN ONE YEAR 





Dear Sir: Ames, Iowa, April 4th, 1918 





In regard to the weather stripping and calking that you did on our high 

school building last year, can say that they have proven very satisfactory. 

They not only enable me to heat the rooms more evenly, but have enabled 

SAVES FUEL me to save fuel, as we have burned 85 tons less up to April Ist than we 

burned to the same date last year. 

This saving is largely due to the wéather stripping and calking, though 

other factors entered into the saving. I hope the school board will have 
more of the same work done this year. 


ADDS TO COMFORT 











Respectfully, 
J. H. ZENTMIRE, Engineer, 


Ames, Iowa 


CONTRACTS TAKEN ANYWHERE—ANYTIME—ANYPLACE 


LET US GIVE YOU AN ESTIMATE 


THE DIAMOND METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 


cA METAL 
DIAMOND 


WEATHER sTRIPPING 







HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


WESTERN FACTORY BRANCH 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 











ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR SMALLER 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


(Continued from Page 47) 
Key A—8. Fees of Auditors. 

There is usually only one entry for each 
auditor for the year. B. 
Key A—9. Compulsory Education and Census 

Enumeration. 

The salary paid to the attendance officer and 
all expenses incurred in enforcing the compul- 
sory attendance law. The amount paid for tak 
ing the census of children of school age. 

Key A—-10. Other Expenses of General Control. 

Great care needs to be exercised here. It is 


keeping blanks and science manuals consumed 
during the year. 


on trips authorized by vote of the Board, such 
as Directors’ Conventions, etc. Telephone and 
telegraph. Advertising, printing annual report, 
tax notices, bulletins, etc.; copying tax duplicate. 
EXPENSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
(Day Schools.) 

Key B—13. Salaries of Principals. 

Record salaries of only such principals as de 
vote their entire time to administration and su 
pervision. 


Key B—17. Other Supplies Used in Instruction. 

This include pencils, crayon, pens, ink, tab- 
lets, paper, laboratory supplies, and materials, 
supplies used in cooking, sewing, drawing, in- 
dustrial arts, art, music, kindergarten, physical 
training, etc. Care must be‘ exercised to distin- 
guish supplies from equipment. Supplies are 
used up in the work of teaching and new quan- 
tities ordinarily purchased each year. Classify 
as equipment any article made of durable mate 
rial which will be put to continued use for a 


Key B—14. Other Expenses of Principals. 
Traveling and other expenses allowed in at 
tending conventions, institutes, etc. 








easy to make this catch-all. Include supplies 
used in connection with the cffice of the Board 
of Education. Stationery, postage, account 
books, requisition and order blanks, teacher’s 
contract blanks, etc. Do not confuse supplies 
and equipment. See list of supplies and equi 
ment below. 


Traveling and hotel expenses of members of 


the board of education or supervising principal 











Key B 15. 
Includes teachers of special subjects and prin- 
cipals who teach as well as regular teachers. In 
clude part of principal’s salary covering time 
actually devoted to teaching. Include deductions 
for Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 
Key B—16. Textbooks. 
Include supplementary readers. Exclude book- 


Salaries cf Teachers. 








number of years. Equipment will include type- 
wr.ters, sewing machines, desks and other fur 
niture, laboratory apparatus, ceoking utensils, 
etc. 
Key B—18. Other Expenses of Instruction. 
Tuition paid for the education of pupils attend 
ing school in other districts, traveling expenses 
of teachers visiting schools; traveling expenses 
of candidates for positions when such expenses 
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need. 


cleaned. 


NEW YORK 
53 Park Place 


Norton Company of Canada, Limited 


Alundum Safety 
Aggregate Tile 


Is the very newest development in a slip-proof, 
artistic, quiet, durable floor and meets a long felt 


Beautiful effects result from bonding together 
marble chips of various colors and Alundum Safety 
Aggregates in desired combinations to harmonize 
with any interior decorations. 


The method of manufacture produces a floor that 
is uniform in structure, with a surface that can be 


It is suitable for school houses, hotels and public 
buildings of all types—in entrances, corridors, wash 
rooms, cafes and stairways. 


Your own color scheme can be furnished. Tell 
us what you would like for a particular building and 
let us send a sample tile. 


NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


DETROIT 
233 W. Congress St. 


CHICAGO 
11 No. Jefferson St. 


Hamilton, Ontario 








are allowed by Board of Education. Expenses of 
commencement exercises such as speaker’s fee, 
programs, diplomas, etc. 

C. EXPENSES OF AUXILIARY AGENCIES. 
Key C—20. Libraries. 

Include all salaries, books, supplies, and ex- 
penses incurred in carrying out the provisions of 
Article XXV, Sections 2501 to 2518 of the School 
Laws. 

Key C—21. Promotion of Health. 

Include all salaries, supplies, and expenses in- 
curred in carrying out the provisions of Article 
XV, Sections 1501 to 1512 of the School Laws. 
Key C—22. Transportation cf Pupils. 

All expenses incurred in transporting pupils 
as provided for in Sections 1404, 1408, and 1418. 
However, the purchase cost of vehicles used in 
transporting pupils is to be classified under Cap- 
ital Outlay. 

Key C—23. Community Lectures. 

Expenses incurred in conducting free public 
lectures and other community center activities. 
This includes the fees of lecturers, extra charges 
for janitorial service, printing of programs, mu- 
sic, etc. 

Key C—24. 
Agencies. 

Payments for recreation activities of the 
school system, including salaries and wages of 
directors, teachers, or attendants having to do 
with playgrounds or recreation centers when the 
work is not considered a part of the regular 
school or instructional activities. Expenses of 
field days, contests, matched games, and other 
similar activities. 

D. EXPENSES OF OPERATION OF SCHOOL 
PLANT. 
Key D—26. Wages of Janitors. 

Include also janitor’s helpers, engineers, and 
others who have the immediate eare of the school 
property. 

Key D—27. Fuel. 

Coal, wood or gas. 
Key D—28. 

Water; gas or electricity for lighting, elec- 
tricity for motor power. 
Key D—29. 

Janitors’ supplies such as soap, sweeping 
compound, flour, oil, paper towels, brooms, dust- 


Other Expenses of Auxiliary 


ing cloths, electric bulbs, mantels, etc. All ma- 
terial consumed in the care of the school prop- 
erty and ordinarily purchased each year. Be 
careful not to include equipment such as lawn 
mowers, shovels, hose, etc. 

Key D—30. Other Expenses of Operation. 

It will seldom be necessary to use this column. 
E. EXPENSES OF MAINTENANCE OF 
SCHOOL PLANT. 

Key E—32. Repairs of Buildings. 

All pay for labor, material, and supplies used 
in an endeavor to keep the build.ngs in good con- 
dition. This includes putting in new floors to 
cover or replace those worn; replacing worn-out 
spouting; repairing and painting the roof; re- 
painting and redecorating rooms, etc. It does 
nct include work done for the first time in new 
building or alterations such as putting in par- 
titions or tearing out partitions; cutting new 
door ways, etc. See H 54. 

Key E—33. Upkeep of Grounds. 

Regrading, resodding, restoration of lawns, re- 
pair of drains, walks, fences, drive-ways, and 
other repairs not affecting the building itself. 
Labor and materials used in keeping the grounds 
in good condition, but does not include add:tional 
ground. 

Key E—34. Repair and Replacement of Heat- 
ing, Lighting, and Plumbing. 

Covers all repair work, labor, materials, and 
supplies used. Guard against extensions to pres- 
ent heating, lighting or plumbing system. 

Repair and Replacement of Apparatus and 
Furniture. Repair of typewriters, sewing ma- 
chines, machinery, laboratory apparatus, and 
furniture. Replacing broken parts or actually 
replacing an article such as a school desk. It 
does not include the purchase of additional desks 
or other pieces of apparatus. If a school room 
contains 35 desks and the number is increased to 
40 by the purchase of five additional desks, this 
purchase should be charged to Capital Outlay. 
Key E—35. Other Expenses of Maintenance cof 

School Plant. 

The replacement, or repair, of the many minor 
articles of equipment such as hammers, axes, 
shovels, hand tools, flags, waste baskets, etc., 
when bought to take the place of one lost or 
worn out. 


F. FIXED CHARGES. 

Key F—37. State Retirement Board. 

The amount contributed by Board of Edu- 
cation to the State Retirement Fund. Do not 
confuse with deductions made from employes or 
teachers’ salaries which must be charged to the 
appropriate salary account. 

Key F—38. Rent. 

All rents paid for the use of rooms, buildings, 
or grounds used for school purposes. Rent of 
typewriters, adding or calculating machines. 
Key F—39. Insurance. 

On buildings and equipment, boiler insurance, 
automobile insurance, and liability insurance. 
Key F—40. Taxes. 

On property not exempt under Section 631. 
Key F—41. Other Expenses cf Fixed Charges. 

Contingencies or unforeseen expenditures oc- 
casioned by mistakes, accidents, neglect, theft, 
or other emergency not provided in the usual 
course of events. Contributions of any legiti- 
mate nature. 

G. DEBT SERVICE. 
Key G—44. 

Redemption of Bonds from current funds. 
Key G—45. 

Redemption of Bonds from the Sinking Fund, 
which may have been established under Section 
518. 

Key G—46. Payment to Sinking Fund. 

Money set aside and paid by order on the 
treasurer to the sinking fund. 

Key G—47. Payment of Interest on Bonds. 

Include also the State tax on bonds. 

Key G—48. Payment of Interest on Short Term 
Loans. 

Interest on notes and certificates of indebted- 
ness. Also State Tax on these loans. 
Key G—49. Refunds on Taxes, etc. 

Return of taxes, tuition, fines, erroneously col- 
lected. 

H. CAPITAL OUTLAY. 

The payment of money for anything which 
results in an increase in the total amount of 
property possessed by the school system, 
whether that increase is large, as in the case of 
a new high school building, or small as in buy- 


ing a school desk. 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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Rights 


Service to the Nation 
by serving the Schools 


Catalogs Sent to School Men Upon Request 


Please jive your officiel position 





Scientific Apparatus for 
Laboratories 


A Agriculture 
B Biology 


G Physics and Chemistry 
New 448-page edition 
Other special catalogs and bulletrns 


School Room Equipment 


4 Loose Leaf Note Books 


5C General School Supplies 
New enlarged edition 


Diplomas, Certificates, etc. 


D Diploma Catalog and 
Samples 


A Sign Of Quality 


1516 Orleans Street 





Inalienable 


Life 
Liberty and. 
The Pursuit of Happiness 


are ideals of our civilization. 


Chief amon}, the factors con- 
tributing, to the attainment 
of these ideals is Universal 
Education. 


We strive with you toward 


Greater 

National 
Progress 
Through 


Education 


CA Sian of Quality WELCH] CA Mark of Service 


fi 

ol 

“* | 
» 


SERVICE 


and School Supplies 





(Continued from Page 116) 
Capital outlay includes a great variety of pay- 
ments, the only characteristic required being that 


Edu- the payment must result in an increase in the 

» not amount of property. 

es or Key H—51. 

o the New land purchased, together with all costs 
for acquiring title. 

Key H—52. Improvement of New Greunds. 
lings, Anything done to improve new school grounds, 
nt of such as grading, laying walks, planting trees, 

setting flag poles, etc. 

Key H—53. New Buildings. 
ance, Payment of contracts for new buildings; for 
e. architect’s fee, advertising for bids, printing of 

contracts and bonds, materials and supplies used 
ye in construction but not covered by contract. 
rges. Other expenses incurred in connection with the 
S oC- construction of the new building. 
theft, Key H—54. Alteration of Old Buildings. 


usual Guard against including repairs. Count cost 

agiti- of tearing out walls, enlarging rooms, building 

additions, putting in partitions. Anything 

which makes the building more convenient for a 

desired purpose. 

Key H—55. Heating, Lighting, Plumbing and 
Electrical Equipment for New Buildings and 


‘und, Grounds. 
ction That which is built into the structure as well 


as that which is removable. Include toilet sys- 
tem, clock system and inter-communicating tele- 
. the phone system. Exclude electric light bulbs 
which are considered janitor supplies. 
Key H—56. Furniture for New Buildings. 
Desks, chairs, tables, filing cabinets, racks, etc. 
lerm Key H—57. Other Equipment for New Buildings. 
Typewriters, adding machines, stoves and 
bted- other equipment for home economics, machinery 
and tools for industrial arts, apparatus for sci- 
ence laboratories, gymnasium apparatus, which 
- col- are expected to last year after year. 
Key H—58 to 60. Heating, Lighting, Plumbing 
and Electrical Equipment for Old Buildings 
and Grounds. 


vhich The same classification should be made as for 

it of New Buildings and Grounds, H—55 to 57. 

“ | The Secretary's Annual Report. The head 

buy- Ings in the accounting system are the same as 
appear in the form prepared by the State De- 


partment of Public Instruction for the Annual 








H A Mark 0£ Service 
W. M. Welch Manufacturin3 Company 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of Scientific Apparatus 


( hicago, nb. uy. S Aa 





District 
District Report is in general similar to the re 


Report. The Pennsylvania Annual 


port required by the federal government with 
such modifications as are necessary to meet 
Pennsylvania Law. The secretary of the board 
at the close of each year after his accounts are 
audited is only required to transfer totals from 
his accounting book to the report forms. The 
numbers and items in his accounts conform 


identically with the numbers and items on the 


annual report form. This insures not only 
accuracy but saves considerable labor. (Fig. 
v.) 


The system has now been in operation three 
years. Each year we find the system gaining 
Not only has the labor of 
the secretary been decreased, but the statistical 


in popular favor. 


data supplied the State Department comes in 
more promptly with the data reported more 
reliable and accurate. We find through our cor 
respondence an increasing interest in the prob 
lem.of administration and finance, and an in 
creasing demand for information relative to 
We believe this work has had a 
marked difference not only upon the accounting 
work of the directors, but has focused the atten 
tion of school boards to the need of a carefully 


these matters. 


planned accounting of school funds and the 
necessity of an intelligently planned financial 
program. The uniform accounting has also 
brought about an intelligent basis for compara 
We can 
anticipate that each year the accounts will be 
kept more and more accurately, and in greater 
detail, and that the analysis of cost of educa- 
tion based on these reports submitted to the 


tive studies in the cost of education. 


state department will become more accurate and 
more reliable. 

The establishment of this system has had a 
decided influence on the type of man selected 
by the board as the secretary. It has dis- 
couraged the passing around of the job from 


member to member because a small salary was 
It has brought to the 
attention of the board the importance of the 
secretary’s position and in a large number of 
these smaller districts the boards have either 


paid to the secretary. 


made their supervising principal or the clerk 
in his office their secretaries, thus making the 
principal the executive officer of the board. This 
places in the office of the principal as it should 
the full administrative responsibility. The 
principals have been equal to the occasion, and 
the new organization has demonstrated to the 
school boards through the more efficient opera- 
tion of their school and a more business-like 
expenditure of their funds that school men can 
be good business managers, as well as good 
supervisors of instruction. 


Above all the stress laid on the need of uni- 
form accounting has focused the attention. of 
school boards to the fact that the successful 
administration of a school system is dependent 
primarily upon the financial policy established. 
The determination of the policy is placed by 
law, and by the citizens of the district, upon 
the board of school directors. The public places 
this trust upon the board, with the understand 
ing that they, the citizens, furnish the neces 
sary funds, and with the further expectation 
that the funds so provided be economically and 
intelligently expended in providing the best 
possible education for their children. The com 
munity’s interests are not always served best by 
keeping the tax rate down year after year, but 
rather by carefully planning in advance the 
financial needs for the education of the children 
The ful 


fillment of this obligation rests upon these 


for whom the schools are operated. 


fundamental principles. 


1. A determination of a definite educational 
plan or policy that meets the aims and aspira- 
tions of the citizens of the district. 
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“THE COVER WITH THE DOUBLE CORNERS” 





WALRAVEN BOOK COVERS 


(Patented) 
CUT FROM CLAREMONT’S FAMOUS SHEEPSKIN COVER STOCK 
The following jobbers will promptly ship all orders: 


Anamosa, lowa—Metropolitan Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Claxton & Webb. 


Albuquerque, N. M.—Southwestern Educational Exchange. 


Boston, Mass.—-Edward E. Babb & Co. 
Chicago, Ill.—Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Chicago, I1l.—Garden City Educational Co. 
1} Chicago, Ill.—Practical Drawing Co. 
Chicago, I1l.—Thos. Charles & Co. 
Chicago, Ill—E. W. A. Rowles Co. 
Chicago, lll.—W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
1} Chicago, Ill.—Wilcox & Follett. 
i] Columbus, Ohio—Dobson & Evans Co. 
| Cedar Rapids, lowa—Educational Supply Co. 
| Columbus, Mo.—Missouri Store Co. 
i] Dallas, Texas—Practical Drawing Co. 
| Dallas, Texas—Southern School Book Depository. 
Denver, Colo.—School Service Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis.—Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company. 


\} Fond du Lac, Wis.—Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
Fargo, N. D.—Northern School Supply Co. 
| 


ADJUSTABLE 


books. 


So that one size, the No. 2, will 
fit eighty-five per cent of the text 


Stockton, Calif.—Stewart Office Supply Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa.—Roberts & Meck. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Hoover Bros. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Superior School Supply Cu. 
Louisville, Ky.—Central School Supply Co. 
Lansing, Mich.—Michigan Educational (Co. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y.—R. A. Fife Corp. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Minneapolis School Supply Co. 
Omaha, Neb.—Omaha School Supply Co. 





This Book Protected by 
a Walraven Cover. 
FITS SNUGLY—LASTS LONGER 


Write us for samples. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





Painesville, Ohio—The Educational Supply Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Edward E. Babb 
Portland, Ore.—W. E. Finzer & Co. 
Richmond, Va.—Virginia School Supply Co. 

San Antonio Tex.—Southwestern Seating Co. 

San Francisco, Calif.—C. F. Weber & Co. 

Spokane, Wash.—Northwest Chemical & School Supply Co 
Terre Haute, Ind.—T. R. Woodward & Co. 

Topeka, Kan.—The Peabody School Furniture Co. 

St. Louis, Mo.—American School Supply Co. 

St. Paul, Minn.—St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 


& Co. 


REINFORCED 


So that the points of greatest 
strain and wear, the corners and 
back, are doubled. 


| A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER CO. 








2. The advance of a 


definite statement of the financial needs to carry 


careful planning in 
out the policy determined upon. 

3. An organization to economically and eff 
ciently carry out the policies determined upon. 

4. An accounting to the public at the close 
the funds 
were not only expended honestly and efficiently, 


of the year showing that received 


but also to show that the funds received were 
expended in carrying out in detail the educa 
tional policy established when the tax levy was 
made. 

This involves on the financial side three dis 
tinct yet coordinate responsibilities: 

1. The careful preparation of a budget. 

2. A thorough, economic, and efficient ac 
counting of all funds received and expended. 

3. An annual financial the 
careful and unprejudiced audit of the account 
of the district. 


report based on 


PLACEMENT OF GRADUATES. 


(Concluded from Page 108) ; 

“We are making every effort within our power 
to perform our share in the undertaking, a share 
that will require considerable time and _ skill, 
and the 
made daily, that we can count on the support ot 


we are confident, from returns being 
the employing public. 


“We 


good is quite mutual, alike to our young people 


can see at a glance that the resultant 
and to their prospective employers.” 
The experience in the Lynn school shows that 
a majority of the responses came from the bet- 
ter class of employers, and several of them from 
concerns 
The 


advantage of 


large and powerful manufacturing 
where the opportunities are many. Gen- 
took the 


service offered and accepted the largest percent- 


eral Electric Company 


age of the class for positions in its Lynn plant. 
The Forbes Lithograph Company of Revere also 


answered the appeal as did several of the larger 
department stores in Boston, where former grad- 
uates of the school have already made a mark 
the 
The majority of the 254 found employment in 


for themselves and Lynn school system. 
l.ynn and it is quite safe to assume that the 
greater number are better placed beeause of the 
personal interest manifested by the school mas- 


ter. M. PS Stapli s, 


VALUE OF OZONE IN SCHOOLHOUSE 

VENTILATION. 

(Continued from Page 5 

A thorough inspection of the plant was made 

and everything found in perfect order and run 

ning as originally intended. We found a 

strong prejudice against the plant and the de- 

partment in general, among the teachers, by 
reason of the then prevailing air conditions. 


‘ 


also 


By mutual understanding between the building 
department and the hygiene department, the 
first experimental ozone plant was installed tem- 
porarily in this school between the air washer 
and the fan and so regulated as to produce just 
sufficient ozone that the nose could barely detect 
an ozone odor on entering the building. 

The results were certainly surprising and far 
above expectation; the noxious odors complained 
of disappeared. The records show that no con- 
tagious diseases appeared in that school during 
the six weeks’ trial. Although the influenza 
epidemic was prevalent in the city at that time, 
coughs and colds were materially lessened, and 
as stated by the principal, the teachers became 
satisfied and ‘the children were more alert and 
made better records at their studies, and fur- 
ther, the teachers escaped the accustomed daily 
headaches and experienced less fatigue at the 
close of the day. 

During this time of experiment, by means of 
closing down the air intake to within about two 
inches and opening room and corridor doors, re- 
circulation was practiced. Even with all the 


improved air conditions, by means of recircula- 
tion, an economy of per cent was 
realized. 

At the of the 
period, this ozone plant was transferred from 
the O’Fallon school to the Delany school for col- 
ored children, which action nearly caused a riet 
at the O’Fallon school. Numerous protests to the 
building department from the O’Fallon principal 
were received. 

The Delany school had a complete plenum sys- 
tem with a Zellweger air-washing fan _ that 
would admit of complete recirculation of the air. 

In this test there was complete cooperation 
of the hygiene department in weighing the chil- 
dren and teachers each week, carefully tabu- 
lating and a thorough individual inspection by 
the physician assigned. 

As shown by this data, about 75 per cent of 
the children gained in weight on an average of 
about one pound per week, 20 per cent made no 
change, and about 5 per cent lost weight. 

Although no indication of illness or discomfort 
was noticed, several very fat girls lost weight 
very rapidly. The principal, an active, corpulent 
man above sixty years of age, after the first 
week complained of dizziness and feeling badly 
and lost fifteen pounds in weight in three weeks 
but never severe enough to cause absence. The 
school doctor made daily examinations and was 
at a loss to account for his condition. In con 
sultation with the other school physicians, it was 
decided that ozone had caused a rapid oxydiza- 
tion of superfluous adipose tissue, which flooded 
the lymphatic system to such an extent that 
the kidneys were unable to dispose of the residue 
fast enough. After the kidneys had succeeded 
in removing this excess, the principal enjoyed 
better health and felt better than for a long time 
and requested a permanent installation. 

During the time of experiméntation in the 
Delany school there were no contagious diseases 
in that school, although both parents of two chil- 

(Concluded on Page 128) 
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(Continued from Page 120) 
dren died of influenza and neither of these chil- 
dren in school contracted the disease. Colds were 
noticeably less and odors were eliminated. Coal 
consumption was measured with days of equal 
outside temperature, showing a consumption of 
about fifty per cent. 

The experimental plant was then reinstalled 
in the O’Fallon school where it is now in op- 
eration. 

Permanent Installation. 

After this experience, we felt we were safe 
in making permanent installations and at the 
present time we have eighteen full, complete, 
permanent installations, with recirculated, or 
rather repurified air service in excess of 25,000 
children and scattered in every section of the 
city and intended to record results under all con- 
ditions. 

To recount the results in each of these plants 
would be too voluminous for this paper, but the 
Writer will endeavor to somewhat briefly state 
results in those most typical. 

We have two schools, the Wyman and the 
Sherman, adjoining, and of pupils of the same 
general class. Both are provided with plenum 
systems of the same general character. The 
Wyman school has installed an ozone plant, the 
Sherman is without one. 

During the school year 1920-1921, the Sherman 
school recorded 550 cases of illness, as against 
220 cases at the Wyman school. 

In St. Louis there are two other adjoining, 
comparatively new school buildings, both 
equipped with plenum system, with air washers 
and all nfodern appliances—the Mullanphy and 
the Shaw schools. The former is equipped with 
ozone apparatus, and the latter has no ozone 
apparatus. The neighborhoods are as nearly 
equal as it is possible to get. 

A Test of Ozone. 

At the monthly meeting (February, 1921) of 
the St. Louis Chapter of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, the writer 


tendered the use of any school building in the 
City of St. Louis, equipped with an ozonizer for 
testing purposes. The tender was promptly ac- 
cepted and the test made in the following man- 
ner, which I will quote from a paper prepared 
and read before the semi-annual meeting of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers at New York City, January 24, 1922, 
by Mr. E. S. Hallett, Chief Engineer, Building 
Department, Board of Education of the City of 
St. Louis. 

“This (offer) was immediately accepted and 
the acting director of Research Laboratory of 
the Society (Pittsburgh, Pa.), Dean L. A. Scipio 
was invited to be present and make the test. 

“The date was set for April 14, 1921, and Sec- 
retary Obert (New York) and Mr. O. W. 
Armspach (Pittsburgh, Pa.) accompanied Dean 
Scipio in making the test. 

“It was decided to make two tests on that 
day (at the Mullanphy school), one in the fore- 
noon without ozone, using the synthetic air chart 
as the basis. The afternoon test was made un- 
der the same conditions, except with ozone on. 
The physicians of the hygienic department se- 
curing the agar dishes and exposing them and 
returned them to the city bacteriologist for in- 
cubation and count. The CO. samples were 
taken and shipped to Pittsburgh for determina- 
tion. The tests made on April 14 were with the 
fresh air intake open. 

“It was desired to have a test made of re- 
circulated air and that this test should be made 
on April 15. This was conducted exactly as the 
rrevious one but with 65 per cent recirculated 
air, without the mist nozzles in operation. The 
scrubber plates of the Warren-Webster washer 
were wetted with special jets. A perusal of 
these charts reveal these important facts: 

“The afternoon test with ozone gave one-half 
the average bacteria count as in the morning 
without it; that recirculated air gave 36 per cent 
less bacteria and 15 per cent less dust than all 
fresh air without ozone. 





“Odors were pronounced to be entirely absent 
in the recirculated air test, although a faint odor 
was noted in the morning test of April 14 with- 
out ozone.” 

“The tests on April 14 with and without ozone 
showed less than half of the colonies of bacteria 
with ozone as found without ozone. An average 
of six colonies per station were found w.th ozone 
on April 14 and an average of 7.7 colonies were 
found on April 19, which would give better than 
97 per cent rating on the synthetic air chart. 


Fig. 3. Results of Test No. 3 Conducted at the 
Mullanphy Schcol—Ozone Equipment 
in Operation. 

“In order to make a comparison between the 
Mullanphy school and the Shaw school, Mr. 
Shackleford, the principal of the Mullanphy 
school, in conjunction with Dr. Weiss of the 
hygiene department, undertook to get actual 
facts about the effect of ozone in the school. 

“Records were kept of all absence on account 
of illness, the nature of the disease and time lost 
on that account.” 

As a check on this data, the same records were 
kept at the Shaw school. The tabulation of these 
records is as follows: 

Mullanphy School Shaw School 


Causes of Pupils Days Pupils Days 


Sickness Absent Absent Absent Absent 
Tonsilitis ..... 13 65% 57 220) 
Sore Throat .. 24 68% 60 99 
a Sy ee 46 264 64 212 
Headache ..... 8) RY, 66 9? 
Stomachache .. es , 25 10 
Backache ...... ‘a Pe ~ 11 
Earache ...... 1 | 15 33 
Toothache ..... 3 “ 20 34 
Indigestion .... =" axe 9 12 
3, ee eee | 21 42 48 
Chicken Pox... . nite 1 5 
La Grippe .... é“ eee 6 25 
Pneumonia .... a ital 4 104 
Pain in Side... ei ues 5 9 
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Diphtheria .... 1 11 

Dizziness ..... 2 2 

NS ea i ec 1 10 
TONE citsesis SOO 475 395 1098 
Total Enroll- 


ee 1050 1300 


Among other school buildings in which ozona- 
tors were installed the past summer was the old 
Central high school, the principal of which (Mr. 
Douglas) counseled against installation. This is 
our very oldest high school building, not of mod- 
ern construction, and before the installation of 
ozone strongly impregnated with that peculiar 
odor generally described as the “schoolhouse 
smell.” After three months’ operation with 
ozone all odors have vanished and complaints 
about ventilation stopped. 

St. Louis maintains two open-air schools, 
where three properly balanced meals are served 
six days in the week the year round, daily bath- 
ing and proper hours for rest and recreation as 
well as medical and dental attention given to 
each child. 

No children with open tubercular lesions are 
received, all being anaemic from any cause. An 
interesting fact is that twelve schools which 
16,000 children attend, equipped with ozone gen- 
erators and situated in the most unsanitary and 
congested portions of the city, during all of last 
year, supplied but three children to the open-air 
schools having an enrollment of 250 to 300. 
These schools, considered on the general average 
of the whole system 16,000 school population, 
should supply not less than 25 to the open-air 
schools. 

We have proved conclusively to our satisfac- 
tion that properly treated air far surpasses out- 
side air in a great city. There is no evidence 
that low temperatured air is at all beneficial to 
health, but there is plenty of evidence that it 
is detrimental to bodily comfort, and further, if 
proper rest, diet, bathing, dental and medical 


attention were supplied to anaemic children, 
breathing purified air treated by washing and 
ozonizing, and at proper temperature and hu- 
midity for bodily comfort, they would far out- 
strip the anaemic children housed and treated in 
the open-air schools and breathing outside air. 
It is the firm belief of the writer that when the 
St. Louis school buildings are all fully equipped 
with ozone plants, our open-air schools will be 
depopulated. 

There is not the shadow of a doubt in the mind 
of the writer that ozone as used in connection 
with ventilation is highly beneficial to the health 
of the 25,000 school children enjoying it in the 
City of St. Louis. 

Regarding economy in operation, ozone in 
itself will not reduce your coal bill, but it ad- 
mits of recirculation of air by its purifying 
agency, thereby saving the heat units ordinarily 
evacuated to the atmosphere through the foul 
air or vent stacks. Receiving air at a tempera- 
ture of zero or below into your heating plant, 
requiring tons of coal to bring the temperature 
up to 70° (the temperature of the evacuated air) 
is a ruthless waste and a monument to extrava- 
gance. In St. Louis where ozonation has been 
used the schools are operated by one-half the 
former boiler capacity—one-half the radiation, 
and uses one-half the fuel formerly expended, 
and if you are in doubt about it, come to St. 
Louis (it is in Missouri) and we will be pleased 
to show you. 

The last word on ozone has not been said and 
the writer predicts the future will bring a sur- 
prise. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

Oil City, Pa. A dental clinic has been estab- 
lished on the main floor of the Senior High 
School Building. The clinic was equipped and 
paid for by the Junior Red Cross and cost $1,200. 

—New Britain, Conn. The proposed health 
program of the school board providing for a 
full-time doctor for the city schools has recently 
been adopted by the special committee of the 
local medical society. The committee had pre- 


viously objected to the new plan on the ground 
that one doctor could not properly take care of 
all the school children. 

In preparation for the inauguration of an 
entirely new system of medical inspection and 
clinic treatment for school children, the school 
board of Victoria, B. C., has received applica- 
tions for the position of school health officer. 
The new official will subject students entering 
the city schools and all the lower grade pupils 
to medical inspections much more rigid than for- 
merly. In addition, he will conduct a clinic at 
which all pupils who require it and are unable 
to pay will be given free treatment. The in- 
spection work will begin with the lower grades 
so that it will require two years at least to reach 
the high school. 

Greensboro, N. C. A physician has been em- 
ployed for full-time service in the health service 
of the schools. He will direct the work of nurses 
and health supervisors and make medical inspee- 
tions of children. 

Mississippi state board of health, Jackson, 
adopted the following rules and regulations on 
sanitation for the schoolhouses of the state: 


Heating, light and ventilation: All schools 
and colleges in Mississippi shall be properly 
heated and lighted and be provided with proper 
methods of ventilation sufficient to furnish each 
pupil an adequate amount of fresh air. The all 
in any schoolroom shall be kept at all times it 
a wholesome condition and exercises shall be 
suspended as often as necessary in order to Te 
move the air from any room, the ventilation of 
which is defective. The schoolhouse shall pro 
vide for admission of light from the left, o 
from the left and rear of the pupils and th 
total lighting area shal] be at least 20 per cen 
of the floor space. The temperature in th 
school shall be maintained as nearly as possible 
at from 68 to 70 F. No schoolroom shall be 
swept until all exercises have been complete 
for the day, and no school shall be swept dur 
ing the hour just before school opens. 

Drinking water: Abolition of the comme 
drinking cup is required and proper care must 
be taken by the school trustees to prevent com 
tamination of the water supply of the school. 
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WHAT SHALL WE EXPECT OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL? 
(Continued from Page 40) 

May I also suggest one very definite way of 
discovering whether high 
school is measuring up to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of his office. This is through the 
use of some plan for measuring the extent to 


the principal in a 


which the high school principal performs cer- 
tain duties. To facilitate this type of measure- 
ment I presented before the recent meeting of 
the high school principals in Lansing a tenta- 
tive list of questions calculated to cause a high 
school principal to discover the extent to which 
certain duties are performed. 

In presenting this report to the principals | 
suggested that the questions might be used by 
the principal for rating his own activities or the 
questions might be used by the superintendent 
or the high school teachers collectively to de 
termine the extent to which the principal is 
furnishing the required educational leadership. 


MEASURING THE EFFICIENCY OF A 
HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 


Inspector J. B. Edmonson, University of Michi- 
gan. 

(A part of a report presented before the Mich- 
igan State Association of High School Princi- 
pals, Lansing, December 9, 1921.) 

The following questions are intended to cause 
a high school principal to “Stop! Look! Listen!” 
_ Each question should be answered by placing 
in the parentheses one of four numbers (1, 2, 
3, 4), 1 meaning a very notable degree of suc- 
cess; 2 meaning good or satisfactory; 3 mean- 
ing neglected with a resulting noticeable loss 
to the school; 4 meaning that the specific duties 
of the principal in a given school do not include 
the duty covered by the question. 


Relation to Teaching. Staff. 
With what success does the Principal: 
1. Insure that the teachers secure wholesome 
and pleasant places to room and board? ( ) 


2. Encourage clubs, societies and individual 
families to include teachers in the social life of 
the community? ( ) 

3. Adjust the teaching load according to the 
experience, health, and preparation of different 
teachers? ( ) 

4. Protect teachers against the attacks of 
spiteful critics? ( ) 

5. Create an enthusiastic interest in the wel- 
fare of the pupils? ( ) 

6. Encourage teachers to affiliate with pro- 
fessional organizations? ( ) 

7. Keep teachers informed in advance of the 
pupils and the public concerning needs, new 
plans, etc., of the school? ( ) 

8. Counsel with teachers concerning oppor- 
tunities for professional advancement within the 
school system or elsewhere? ( ) 

9. Encourage teachers to perform work on 
committees or sections of professional organiza- 
tions? ( ) 

10. Cultivate a spirit of friendliness and 
teamwork among teachers? ( ) 

Supervision of Instruction. 

With what success does the Principal: 

1. Acquaint teachers with the merits or faults 
to be considered in appraising classroom work? 
( ) 

9  (Cenfer with teachers concerning classroom 
problems of teaching technique? ( ) 

8 Confer with teachers concerning special 
types of pupils? ( ) 

4. Give educational tests and cooperate with 
teachers in the interpretation of the results? 
( ) 

5. Seek to secure the necessary instructional 
supplies for the classroom work? ) 

6. Insure that classroom teachers understand 
and enforce rules relating to pupils’ health? 
( ) 

7. Aid teachers in solving problems of class- 
room discipline? ( 

8. Secure united emphasis on certain habits 
of study and ideals of conduct? ( ) 

9. Define the general aims and objectives of 
the work of the school in such a manner as to 
help teachers understand their work in its rela- 
tion to the whole of the educational process? 


ee 


10. Stimulate experimentation with subjects 
of instruction on the part of the more resource- 
ful teachers? ( ) 

11. Encourage committees of teachers to 
work out details of the outlines of the different 
units in the course of study? ( ) 

Care of Pupils. 

With what success does the Principal cause 
each teacher to: 

1. Know the principal physical 
each pupil in his classes? ( 

2. Know the reasons for the withdrawal of 
any pupil from his classes? ( 

3. Know the principal difficulties met by in- 
dividual pupils in mastering a given school sub- 
ject? ( ) 

4. Know something of the home life of many 
of his pupils? ( ) 

5. Know something of the reading interest, 
and occupational interests of many of his pu- 
pils? ( ) 

Relation to the Parents and Community. 

With what success does the Principal: 

1. Acquaint parents with school practices in 
order to make for cooperation? ( ) 

2. Arrange for exhibits of pupils’ work, vis- 
iting days, newspaper publicity, in order to give 
parents a knowledge of the school work? ( ) 

3. Encourage parents to confer with teachers 
on matters pertaining to the pupils’ welfare? 
( ) 

4. Acquaint parents with the vocational, pro- 
fessional, or occupational values of courses 
offered in the school? ( ) 

5. Act in an advisory capacity in forming 
the policies of local, social and religious organi- 

zations concerned with pupils’ well-being? ( ) 

6. Establish cooperation between the school 
and the industrial organizations to insure the 
use of the educational possibilities of the one 
by the other? ( ) 

Summary of marks: (1)....(2)..... t) eer 

Estimated efficiency: 

The foregoing questions do not cover the 
whole range of activities of an efficient high 
school principal, but care has been taken to 
select such questions as are likely to reveal cer- 


defects of 
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tain elements of strength, or weakness in the 
administration and supervision of a given high 
school. The questions can be used by the prin- 
cipal for rating his own activities or the ques- 
tions can be used by the superintendent or the 
high school teachers to determine the extent to 
which the principal is furnishing needed leader- 
ship. In fact it might bring needed changes in 
certain schools if the teachers’ answers to the 
questions were summarized and the principal 
stimulated to correct certain weaknesses or en- 
couraged in his good work by the favorable an- 
swers 
ADOPT BUDGET PROCEDURE. 
(Concluded from Page 65) 
for the ensuing year, together with the estim- 
ated revenues for that year and such other in- 
formation as the board of education may re- 
quire, after which the board shall take up, con- 
sider and pass an appropriation resolution to 
cover the expenditures as determined by the 
board. 
Public Hearings 

It is advisable to provide for public hearings 
upon the budget after it has been revised, but 
before being finally passed as an appropriation 
ordinance by the board of education. Such a 
provision might be written into the rules of the 
board of education of Duluth. 

The larger advantage of a public hearing or 
hearings is that it gives the citizens and agen- 
cies interested in civic problems an opportunity 
to express themselves upon the program of the 
board for the next year and results in a budget 
containing most nearly the desires of the people. 
Further, it tends to eliminate much of the criti- 
cism heard at tax-paying time. Publicity is 
the heart of the budget system. Such hearings 
are a big factor in budget publicity. 


Budget Procedure. 


Budget procedure is in a state of develop- 
ment. During the last few years, however, a 
standard procedure has been developing and cer- 
tain minimum requirements have been deter- 
mined upon, both for giving information to the 
people and for securing accounting and financial 
control. These requirements are: 

1. That the budget be divided by activities 
so that the things which the schools are to do 
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together with the estimated cost can be deter- 
mined; 

2. That the character of the expenditures be 
shown so that capital outlay—those items going 
to increase the assets of the board—and opera- 
tion and maintenance charges that go to pay for 
the services of the Board and to keep the prop- 
erties of the Board in usable condition may be 
shown separately; 

3. That the objects of expenditure—salaries, 
supplies, materials, equipment, contractual ser- 
vices, etc.—be either classified or definitely 
stated by name. 

4. That comparisons of the requests by the 
department heads and the amounts by the chief 
administrative officer be made with the appro- 
priation for the preceding year, and with the 
actual costs of the previous year. 

5. That all of the above information be se- 
cured on uniform blanks. 

Such a procedure has proven satisfactory in 
our school systems and in our city and state 
governments. Such a procedure requires that 
the requests be based upon facts, and that the 
requests be in intelligible form so that the aver- 
age citizen can understand them. There fur- 
ther must be adequate accounting control over 
the budget when finally passed. 


Accounting Control. 


The best prepared budget might prove value- 
less if not enforced by the executive and legis- 
lative body. To assure that the activities, as 
planned, and the cost of each is observed as set 
forth in the annual program, it is necessary 
that accounting control be established over the 
several items of appropriation. 

The appropriation ledger as used in a large 
number of the school systems and in practically 
all of our cities, affords current information as 
to the exact status of any authorization. It is 
recommended that an avpropriation ledger be 
devised and established by the board of educa- 
tion immediately. 

The appropriation ledger provides an account- 
ing control over all liabilities as well as exvendi- 
tures. Before an order is finally placed or a 
contract let, it is sent to the appropriation led- 
ger clerk, who encumbers the account to which 
the expenditures are to be charged in the 
amount of the order or contract. When the bill 
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is paid the encumbrance becomes an expendi- 
ture. 

Through the appropriation ledger, the exact 
status of any account can be determined at any 
time. It is possible to tell how much of the ac- 
count has been spent, against how much of the 
unexpended balance there is an encumbrance, 
and the amount that can be spent without ex- 
ceeding the appropriation for that particular ac- 
count. 

Through no other way than by the operation 
of an appropriation ledger can a current control 
over the appropriation be secured and can the 
officers maintain a proper control over the fi- 
nance to prevent expenditures exceeding appro- 
priations. 


Rupert, Ida. The board has reduced the 
teaching staff by five members and has effected 
economies in salaries amounting to $7,680 

—At Melrose, Mass., the teachers were 
granted an increase of $75 last year. This year 
the board of aldermen contemplated a $15,000 
cut in the school budget, which would mean a 
reduction in the salaries. Upon petition of the 
teachers the board has decided to grant the full 
budget. 

—A school building program advanced by 
Superintendent Corson of Newark, N. J., cover- 
ing a period of five years and involving an ex- 
penditure of $4,835,000 was accepted by the 
school board. 

Newport News, Va. A forced reduction of 
the school budget will probably prevent the 
board meeting its obligations in paying the in- 
creased salaries provided under the schedule of 
June, 1919. The city council in its petition for 
a reduced budget held that the school teachers 
should share with other city employes in the 
general reductions. 

The school board of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has worked out its budget for 1923 at 
$6,000,000, to be submitted to the board of esti- 
mates and taxation. 

Mr. Wm. T. Harris of Joplin, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Elgin, Tl. 

—H. A. Little of Fort Smith, Ark., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Charleston. 

—Mr. A. W. Fillstrup has been elected presi- 
dent of the school board at Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Mr. Milton Hinkley has beén reelected secretary. 
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KEYSTONE TABLETS 


Not an elaborate design, rather a simple combi- 
nation of curves and a letter. 
scroll Keystone indicative of the Pennsylvania 
Commonwealth, the “Keystone State,” the “B” 


A conventional 


initial of Blair, pioneer manufacturer of the sanitary paper 
tablets which replaced the slate in our progressive schools. 


But- 


this trademark represents forty-three years of intel- 


ligent earnest effort to plan, make and market a product 


worthy of our slogan “Perfect Goods Only.” 


Look for this 


little Keystone, it means tablets “Made the Best we Know 


99 


How. 
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Relation of Size of Class to School Efficiency. 
By Bureau of Educational Research, Univer- 


sity of Illinois, Urbana. Price, 50 cents. 

This investigation was planned and executed 
in part by B. R. Buckingham and P. R. Steven- 
son and completed by Walter S. Monroe. Its 
purpose was to determine the relative efficiency 
of large and small classes. While the authors 
say that the study is not conclusive or that the 
findings are generally applicable, it is interest- 
ing to note that on the whole there is little dif- 
ference between the achievements of pupils in 
small classes in elementary schools as against 
those in large classes. In four studies the chil- 
dren in classes of 42 to 54 were practically as 
successful as those in classes ranging from 35 
to 45. In the high schools there was no differ- 
ence at all between large classes of 35 to 40 
students and small classes of 20 to 25 students. 
It must not be overlooked that the teaching 
board of individual teachers whose classes were 
studied had been balanced, so that they had some 
large and some small classes each day. 

Problems in American Democracy. 

By T. R. Williamson. Cloth, 567 pages. D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This book abandons the dry formal preseénta- 
tion of economic, civic and social conditions in 
the United States for a very frank, interesting 
discussion of the problems which are confronting 
us and the progress which is being made. The 
author does not consider any fact of govern- 
mental mechanism, industry, labor, public policy, 
social welfare or politics as fixed and permanent, 
but rather as a human, changing situation, based 
upon many contributing factors. Each such fact 
is to be considered in the light of true and. per- 
manent principles and is to be studied as the 


Quality and a reasonable Price. 


THE J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 


possible starting point for an improvement in 
our American life and government. 

We should disagree with the author in his dis- 
cussion of some of the problems of the family, 
of rural life and of education. Religion as a 
basic fact and need in our life and government 
is not given its due place or recognized as a 
fundamental influence. 

The chapters which deal with purely govern- 
mental facts and tendencies, with socialism, con 
servation, business and banking and taxation 
are written in a masterful way. 

Introduction to the Use of Standard Tests. 

Sidney L. Pressey, Ph.D., and Luella Cole 
Pressey, Ph.D. Cloth, 263 pages. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

The experienced teacher who is unconvinced 
of the value and reasonableness of the best, es 
tablished standard tests should read this well 
considered manual. The normal school student 
and the lay school board official who have no 
inkling of the meaning of the phrase “standard 
tests” should likewise read it to get an under- 
standing of this comparatively new and wholly 
effective, objective means for studying school 
products, for diagnosing teaching faults and for 
determining the starting points for improving 
courses of study, teaching standards, etc. 

The book avoids the technicalities involved in 
the fundamental struggles which engaged the 
pioneers in test making and testing and tells 
very simply the nature and purpose of the tests, 
how to use and score them, how to interpret re- 
sults and how to apply the results in the class- 
room. A group of six chapters describes the 
leading tests in the fundamental subjects, points 
out purposes and shortcomings and discusses the 
practicability and use of findings. The measure- 
ment of general mental ability and the use of 
this type of tests is very fairly presented. A 
final section is devoted to the technique of mak- 
ing tests and testing programs. Specific sug- 
gestions are made for realizing on city-wide, 
school and individual class tests. 

The book indicates very clearly that standard 
tests and testing have gone beyond the experi- 
mental stage in several fundamental subjects. 
The surface of the immense possibilities has 


hardly been scratched but the common sense use 

and practical experience of teachers and school 

administrators is making them an effective tool 

for school betterment. 

The Teaching of History in Junior and Senior 
High Schools. 

R. M. Tryon. 12mo, cloth, 294 pages. 
$1.48. Ginn & Co., Boston, Chicago. 

This book takes up the technique of teaching 
history and suggests in detail methods of or- 
ganizing the recitation, the use of lectures and 
textbooks, written work, notes, planning courses 
and lessons, measuring results. The chapters 
are immensely suggestive and practical and can- 
not fail to be helpful even to the most skillful 
instructor. We are inclined to think that the 
suggestions about the choice of a library should 
be carefully examined, at least so far as indi- 
vidual recommendations of books are concerned. 
Group Will-Temperament Test. 

June E. Downey. Test, 12 pages; record card; 
manual of directions, 16 pages. Specimen set, 
20 cents. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

While this test is intended in the author’s 
opinion to determine an individual’s will power, 
his patience, restraint, confidence and adapta- 
bility, its purpose is more inclusive, we think, 
than the material warrants. It consists of a se- 
ries of “test” in writing the student’s own name 
and other simple phrases fast, slowly, in imita- 
tion of a sample, disguised, etc. The student is 
also asked to describe outstanding qualities of 
his character. A memory test is provided. 

The Legal Aspect of the Juvenile Court. 

Zernard Flexner and Reuben Oppenheimer. 
Bureau Publication No. 99,, 1922, Children’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. In this monograph the authors have as- 
sembled and analyzed decisions rendered on legal 
questions raised in connection with the courts in 
a way which it is believed will prove of real 
value to the professional workers in the field. 
The authors have found it essential, in the ex- 
amination of authorities, to give consideration to 
questions of policy. Mr. Flexner is a lawyer 
who has brought not only legal skill but also 
reat interest in the care of children to his years 
of study of the juvenile court movement. 


Price, 
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The Rural Mind and Social Welfare. 
By Ernest R. Groves. Cloth, 205 pages. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, III. 


The 


It is interesting to read in a book like the 
present a discussion of the influence of the 
church on rural life, but it is disconcerting to 
find that the author in his analysis of the rural 
mind practically excludes the religious thought 
as a social factor and the moral code as band on 
religious belief and instruction from his con- 
sideration of the fundamental facts and influ- 
ences of the rural mind and rural social well 
being. 


Construction of Radio Receiving Sets. 

L. D. Perry and R. O. Buck. Cloth, octavo, 
72 pages. Price $1. Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


This book presents the fundamental facts of 
wireless communication and outlines in detail 
the making of a loose-coupler receiving set, a 
vario-coupler set and a set with variometers. 
The authors are teachers and write with full 
understanding of the ,teaching possibilities of 
their subject. They suggest apparatus of high 
efficiency modern in principle and construction, 
and ideally adapted for school shop construction. 
As projects in manual training the several sets 
offer a wide variety of work in cabinet making, 
wood turning and finishing, electric wiring, etc. 
The book is fully illustrated. 


Automotive Trade Training. 

Ray F. Kuns. Cloth, octavo, 620 pages. 
Price, $3.50. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Of the newer vocational subjects automobile 
repair and maintenance is one of the fastest 
growing. The reason is apparent in the ever 
increasing number of automobiles and trucks in 
use in city and country and the growing number 
of garages and repair stations. In the present 
book, one of the pioneer teachers of automotive 
trade education has presented a brief, clear-cut 
explanation of the theory and practice of the con- 
struction and operation of gasoline automobiles 
and of the usual operations for repair and over- 
hauling. Each chapter begins with a state- 
ment of the principles of design and construc- 
tion and the leading types of the past under 
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87 cities of 25,000 or over are now using 


(Atwood and Thomas) 
Teachers are welcoming this full explanation 
and the 


Practical Map Exercises in Geography and 
History (Atwood, Allen, and Robinson) 


enthusiastic 


Pupil’s Workbook in the Geography of 


Wisconsin boys and girls will truly know 
their state when they are through with this 
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discussion. This general matter is followed by 
a series of “jobs” outlining the usual “troubles” 
and giving complete, specific step-by-step direc- 
tions for making the repair, adjustment or re- 
placement. The “jobs” suggest 239 groups of 
work and cover every part of the machine from 
the frame to the tires and the welding of an 
aluminum crank case. 


The book strikes as an excellent text and 
reference book for apprentices and mechanics 
who desire to acquire both skill and a technical 
knowledge. It is interestingly written and may 
be used for the casual car owner who desires to 
know and do more with his car than push the 
levers end fill the gas tank and oil cups. 
Forms, Records and Reports in Personnel Ad- 

ministration. 

Edited by C. H. Hitchcock. 
Price $1.75 net. 
Chicago, Il. 


Paper, 128 pages. 
University of Chicago Press, 


This study will interest school board mem- 
bers more strongly as business men and em- 
ployers of labor than it will as school board 
officials. In brief it presents a carefully chosen 
series of forms and records used in a wide 
variety of large industrial and mercantile firms 
for managing the employment, training, safety, 
welfare and maintenance of large forces of em- 
ployees. 


In a sense the book takes up only the mechan- 
ics, or system, used by the management to get 
and hold employees and to keep these at a high 
point of efficiency. On the other hand many of 
the forms reflect the social service and the wel- 
fare work which the firms have undertaken. The 
author in his first chart makes very clear that 
in his own estimation effective personnel work 
involves much attention and positive work for 
the social well-being, education, and physical 
welfare of the men and women who work. 


Materials of Construction. 
H. E. Pulver. Cloth, octavo, 318 pages. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, N. Y. 


While this book was primarily prepared for 
correspondence study in connection with the 
course in engineering and building construction 
offered by the University of Wisconsin it strikes 
us as a most useful text for vocational schools 


. | 
American Book Company | 
330 East 22nd Street | 
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Civic Science in the Home 


416 PAGES—300 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Civic Science in the Community 


432 PAGES—300 ILLUSTRATIONS 





By G. W. HUNTER, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., and 
W. G. WHITMAN, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 





Each of these books is complete in itself and 
may be used independently of the other, but to- 
gether they make a fine series for two years of 
science for boys and girls twelve to fifteen years 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








and as a handy reference for industrial arts 
departments. The author takes up in detail the 
classification, processes of manufacture, prop- 
erties and uses of (a) plasters and natural 
cements, (b) limes and mortars, (c) portland 
cement and cement mortars, (d) concrete, (e) 
stone, (f) brick and clay products, (g) timber, 
(h) iron and steel, (j) non ferrous metals 
and (j) miscellaneous materials. Facts con- 
cerning the origin, and chemical content ol 
materials and their manufacture is brief but 
ample. The emphasis is rather on the selec- 
tion, use, strength and testing of the several 
kinds of material from the practical builders’ 
use. The chapters on concrete are very inclu- 
sive and correspondingly useful. The section 
devoted to paint, class, asbestos, rubber, ete., 
might have been expanded somewhat to indi- 
cate proper and improper uses of various types 
of these products. As appendices typical tests, 
specifications and lists issued by the American 
Society for Testing Materials are appended. 
It is to be regretted that a glossary and prob- 
lems have not been added to the book. 


Practical Zoology. 


By J. D. F. Gilchrist and C. von Bonde. Cloth, 
329 pages. Royal, octavo, illustrated. William 
Wood and Company, New York. 

This book suggests outlines for the study of 
nineteen types from the simplest amoeba to the 
rabbit. For professional as well as general 
students the author recommends that the sub- 
ject be introduced through a careful study of 
the frog. This section is made especially com- 
plete and detailed. The directions throughout 
are ample for study without the use of a refer- 
ence text and the illustrations are especially 
clear and large. 

The Illinois Examination. By W. S. Monroe, 
Director of Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Illinois. Bulletin No. 6, 1921. 
Price, $0.50. Issued by the University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. This bulletin presents an account 
of the derivation of the battery of educational 
tests known as the Illinois Examination. In 
addition, there are included data relative to their 
validity, reliability, practice of effect, norms, 
and significance. 
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MEASURING THE OPINIONS OF 
SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 
(Continued from Page 43) 

of all teachers ought to be removed but the way 
ought always to be left open, without too much 
effort or too great burden of proof, for the 
removal of those whom the school officers deem 
no longer competent for the work of instruc- 
tion. The permanent tenure plan does not 
afford much relief. It is practically impossible 
to dismiss teachers where a legal trial must be 
held and incompetency proved to the satisfac- 
tion of a court of law, and it is a matter of 
common knowledge that in places where life 
tenure exists both boards and superintendents, 
after a time, cease to try to dismiss any one. 
and the efficiency of the schools declines. When 
charges are brought, it is altogether too often 
the case that it is the superintendent or prin- 
cipal, and not the teacher who is really put on 
trial, and almost any average lawyer can so 
shape the case that a supreme court will reverse 
the decision and reinstate the teacher. 


“The life-tenure plan is objectionable, fur- 


ther, in that it tends to develop a self-satisfied 
and unprofessional body of teachers.” 


Cubberly in his “Public School Administra- 
tion” says: “Most teachers keep themselves 
alive and growing, even under adverse condi- 
tions, but there are others who render their 
best service when under the influence of a con- 
stant but gentle spur. Such is only human 
nature, and teachers are no exception to this 
rule. For certain teachers, one of the surest 
means for producing inefficiency is to take away 
this constant incentive to growth, activity, and 
personal endeavor by granting them life-tenure 
after a somewhat limited service. From the 
ease with which teachers can secure life-tenure 
legislation from legislatures one would think 
that the popular conception of schools is that 


ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES IN TEACHING 
READING AND LITERATURE, 

By S. A. Leonard, University of Wisconsin. A study 

of the subject from the third grade through the High 

osedekiadd $2.00 


HOW TO TEACH SILENT READING TO 


ee 


By Emma Watkins, lowa State University. Miss 
Watkins presents methods that make it possible to 
determine the degree of skill possessed by pupils in 
any or all of the qualities which make up good reading. 
iveviowweh $1.60 


BRIGHTNESS AND DULLNESS IN CHILDREN, 
No instructor should think of 
introducing tests of any kind until they have read this 
i PP rere 
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SOCIAL WORK IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY, 
By Stewart Arthur Queen, Ph.D., University of Kan- 
The first book in a projected series. 
interest to all those interested in any phase of social 


eA, $2.00 
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they exist chiefly to provide positions for teach- 
ers. 


“Tf our purpose is to develop a self-satisfied 
and unprogressive teaching force, to ruin our 
American public schools, then life- 
tenure laws for teachers and principals is one 
of the surest means of doing this. So large and 
so important a public business—where personal 
growth is so necessary to meet changing needs— 
cannot be successfully conducted on 
basis of employment.” 


(24) In view of the grave shortage of pro- 
fessionally trained teachers (the yearly grad- 
uates of our normal schools and collges, it is 
said, barely equal the number of new positions 
created by the growth of school systems and 
the influx of population) it would seem that we 
ought to welcome any institution that would 
help to swell the number of students in teacher- 
training classes. that 
most, if not all, these institutions could be 
placed under state management, with state 
funds, state board and state executive officers 
behind them, rather than the limited talent and 
resources of a single town, it is easy to see that 
an improvement could be effected in many cases 
if the local training schools were replaced by 
state normal colleges. 


such a 


But when we consider 


(25) The last question, like 21 and 23, seems 
to cause some hesitation among the experts. 
Is it wiser to grade and pay teachers according 
to different degrees of personal efficiency, or to 
ignore individual differences among teachers 
who are good enough to be retained in service, 
and in so far as we vary salaries at all, base 
them only upon the more obvious differences in 
training, experience and responsibility? In 
short, is it good policy to undertake to adminis- 
ter a closely graduated merit system? One ex 
pert says no; five say yes. The four who answer 
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THE M°MURRY AND PARKINS GEOGRAPHIES 


The material is presented as a series of problems 
which would naturally arise in a geography course 
for elementary schools. 
subject matter 
descriptive text accompanied by unusually fine 
maps, many excellent illustrations, and helpful 
suggestions for study. 


BEARD AND BAGLEY: 
OUR OLD WORLD BACKGROUND 


This book is world history linked with American 
history. It traces the course of European civiliza- 
tion in order to show what each of the many peo- 
ples that have come to our American melting-pot 
has contributed to the shaping of the nation. 
the only textbook in the field that gives so broad 
a view of the subject. 
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“if feasible” imply that the proposition is right 
in principle, but difficult if not impossible in 
practice. 


Undoubtedly, if the merit system has great 
advantages, it also has its drawbacks. It “puts 
teeth into” the supervision. In a different sense 
it is more than likely to put teeth into the 
supervisor. A large class of workers in every 
vocation do not relish any close scrutiny or 
public appraisal of abilities or results; and 
when differences in efficiency are grossly mater- 
ialized as differences in pay their feelings be- 
come intense. If their agitation expresses it- 
self in a renewed attack upon the task, well and 
good for all concerned. There is a good chance 
of ultimate success. If however the assault is 
made, as it so often is, upon the judge who ren- 
ders the decision, or the fellow workman who 
“spoils the job” by setting too fast a pace for 
comfort, or in obstructionism, bolshevism or 
general cussedness, then the administrator needs 
to guard his step rather adroitly. 


It is admittedly a man-size job to operate a 
merit system amicably even in an industry, 
where individual service is objective, and rela- 
tively easy to evaluate, where sharp bargains 
and hard work are expected as a matter of self- 
defense against bankruptcy, and where there is 
only a limited clientele to satisfy. How much 
more difficult is the administration of a merit 
system in a branch of the public service where 
values are subject to great differences of estima- 
tion, where gross waste and neglect are not 
necessarily suicidal, where an easy, comfortable 
pace is rather expected, and where jolly-good 
fellowship and patronage often win more gen 
eral favor than keen efficiency. However, the 
difficulties in the case will not deter the ex- 
ponent of progress if there is a prospect of 
more than compensating advantages. The fact 
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Only one pupil in four completes the elementary grade. 
In no state are there more than 15% of enrolled pupils com- 
pleting High School. 


More than one-half of the High School pupils get no farther 
than the first year. 





Business 


High School, New York City. 


High School, New York City. 


Shorthand 


French Adaptation of Gregg Shorthand by Dr. E. 


Editor for Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Shorthand Championship Tests. 


Association. 
The Stenographic Expert by Willard B. Bottome, 
New York Supreme Court. 


Gregg Reporting Shortcuts by John Robert Gregg. 
aspires to higher speed 


New York City. 

Shorthand. 

Gregg Wordsign Chart 38 x 45”. 
Spanish 


Las Tres Américas 


can, the other a North American. 


Taquigrafia—Gregg. 
Language. 
Ejercicies Progresives en la Taquigrafia de Gregg. 
T ypewriting 
Junior Typewriting by Elizabeth Starbuck Adams. 
High Schools. 
Arithmetic 


Oral Exercises in Number by Anna L. Rice. 


New York Chicago Boston 





Secretarial Studies by Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Grezg. 
First Principles of Advertising by Wilbur D. Nesbit. 
Problems in Office Practice and Business Style by Harold Strumpf, Morris 


Office Practice and Business Procedure by Florence McGill, Julia Richman 


W. Farmer, London. 
Notes on Lessons in Gregg Shorthand by William Wheatcroft, formerly 


Contains material used in all the short- 
hand speed contests conducted by the National Shorthand Reporters’ 


Official Stenographer, 
President of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association, and former World’s Champion Shorthand Writer. 


For every writer who 


Word and Sentence Drills by Mark I. Markett, High School of Commerce, 
Provides constructive work on all the principles of Gregg 


Hoke’s Measuring Scale for Gregg Shorthand Penmanship. 
Hoke’s Measuring Scale for Knowledge of Gregg Shorthand. 


Galeno Natural Method, Book Three. 
Gonzales Smith Y Compafiia by Mercado and Costa. 


The story of the or- 
ganization of a business house by iwo young men, one a South Ameri- 


An adaptation of Gregg Shorthand to the Spanish 
A manual for Junior 


For grade school classes. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


San Francisco 


milked. 


from 











—Dr. J. J. Tigert, Nat’l. Comm. of Education. 


High School Attendance Needs 


A merchant who builds a fine store, equips it nicely and 
then sits down and waits for customers, is in the same 
class with the farmer who sits down with a pail be- 
tween his knees and waits for a cow to back up and be 


What about a Board of Education that spends thou- 
sands of dollars of the people’s money to erect and equip 
a High School, hires the best of instructors obtainable 
and then sits back and waits for pupils? 


ADVERTISING A HIGH SCHOOL is a comparatively 
new feature with schools. 
with great success—some schools increasing the High 
School attendance over 50%. 


High School Superintendents and School Board Mem- 
bers may obtain samples and complete information 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
634 HURON ROAD, 


Boosting 


It has been used, however, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








that the merit system has been handled with 
success in some places under some administra- 
tors is proof that it can be used elsewhere by 
others, even though some of the old machinery 
has to be replaced in the process. 


Harmonious management of the merit sys- 
tem makes heavy demands upon the supervisory 


force. They must evince a high degree of im- 


partiality and good will to convert subordinates ° 


and patrons to stanch belief in their personal 
integrity; they must show deep knowledge, skill 
and progressive attitude 
questions to qualify as 


educational 
professional experts; 
they must be masters of the principles of demo- 
cratic leadership te bring out the best initiative 
and cooperation available among their assist- 


toward 


ants; and finally they must possess gumption 
and backbone enough to face mutineers and ob- 
structionists when necessary, to fight them out 
into the open and rally the public to their sup- 
port. Probably success can only be expected 
after a long campaign of education in which 
duties, standards of service and methods of ap- 
praisement are worked out inductively in co- 
operation with the teachers themselves. Ex- 
perience of managers in industry, as for ex- 
ample with the so-called scientific manage- 
ment, seems to indicate that a system of in- 
dividual rating and payment according to stand- 
ards and requirements applied wholly from 
above, leads to restlessness and dissatisfaction 
and protective organization among the workers 
to combat the ambition of their employers. 
Similar evidences of disaffection are not want- 
ing in school systems, where education and co- 
operation of the teaching force is neglected. 
Yet there is abundant ground for belief that 
under democratic leadership and with freer par- 
ticipation in the initiation and conduct of 
school policies, the great majority of teachers 
van be educated to an appreciation of the jus- 


tice of the merit system, the unlimited oppor- 
tunity it affords for advancement, and the con- 
viction that it is not only feasible but is the 
only hope of rapid progress in efficiency. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL TAX 
PROBLEM. 


(Concluded from Page 50) 

“The tax-paying public apparently does not 
favor the first method, but on the contrary de 
increased educational facilities. The 
second method is certain to produce discontent 
and unsatisfactory results. The third method 
merely postpones the day of 


sires 


reckoning and 
makes corrective measures so much the more 
difficult.” 

“That the state raise and distribute approxi- 
mately one-third of the eost of education, this 
money to be raised by a graduated inheritance 
tax, a graduated income tax, and a tax on 
natural resources.” Resolutions adopted by the 
Montana State Teachers 
ber 23, 1921. 

Summary and Conclusion. 

This series of articles on the “American 
School Tax Problem” has demonstrated that in 
the history of the schools of the United States 
the time has arrived when an inventory must be 
made of the present school status, and adjust- 
ments must be found for future development. 

The development of the American school sys- 


Association, Novem- 


tem from its humble and meagre beginnings to 
its present amplified agencies and marvellous 
momentum, constitute an unparalleled achieve- 
ment in modern civilization. Not only do these 
agencies render a greater service than ever be- 
fore, but the complex order of our economic, 
eivie and social life demand a more varied and 
comprehensive service at their hands. 

A survey of the past and present in order to 
plan for the future is timely, more particularly 
owing to the fact that the disparity between 


school revenue and school cost had grown in 
recent years to an alarming degree. 

Subjecting the status of the school finances 
of the United States, in the light of present 
tendencies, to the serutiny of the tax expert, 
affords the promise of a better revenue without 
straining present tax sources. 

In the history of taxation it has been clear 
that the United States is among the few of the 
leading countries of the world to cling to an 
antiquated property tax system. It was the 
last country to accept the income tax principle. 
After rejecting this principle for many years it 
finally accepted it as an emergency during the 
war, but has since recognized it as a permanent 
instrument for creating federal revenue. 

Before the national government recognized 
the income tax, the states hesitated in adopting 
what was believed 
experimental character. 


to be an innovation of an 
But, with the estab- 
lishment of the principle by the national gov- 
ernment, the states no longer need fear a break- 
down of the system. 

The income tax idea will prove as serviceable 
state reve- 
nues as it now does the federal revenues. In 


in augmenting and strengthening 
fact, it has proven its practicability in several 
states of the United States and has, therefore, 
also passed the experimental stage as an instru- 
ment for creating state revenue. 

The 


where the 


that in 
property tax has 


states 
been 


inevitable conelusion is 
present 
strained to the limit, and where at the same 
time the schools are inadequately supported, 
recourse to the income tax principle must be 
taken. 
the thought that it is just and equitable, pro- 
vides a substitute for the present unsatisfac- 


This conclusion is based mainly upon 


tory personal property tax, and renders a yield 
from sources which now escape taxation. 
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Read What One School Superintendent Writes 
_“In competition with several other houses, all of whose 
‘ } prices were lower than yours, the Board has authorized me 
Notices displayed on a to purchase your No. 1259 because of the superior quality 
bulletin board are sure to of the paper. They consider it a better buy because of quality 
get attention where im- regardless of price. 
portant verbal announce- (Name of Superintendent gladly furnished on request.) 
ments sometimes fall on We Manufacture 
inattentive ears. It is good p hip P 
to cultivate the bulletin ae Coe Poster Fugen, 
hoard hebie Examination Papers, Ring Book Papers, 
Ledger and Composition and 
The best bulletin board for schools is Paddock’s Journal Papers, Note ’ 
EUREKA made of cork felt composition, which is built Legal Cap and Examination Books, 
to serve a long time. EUREKA bulletin boards are Foolscap Papers, School Tablets, 
guaranteed not to warp or chip. Typewriting Papers, Writing Tablets, 
; Mimeograph Papers, L Leaf Note 
EUREKA Cork panels over blackboards will add greatly Hectograph Papers, “Book Severn, 
to the dignity of your classroom, and our cabinet style Drawing Papers, Loose Leaf Note 
(with glass doors) is also mighty attractive. Construction Papers, Book Papers. 
Our illustrated catalog suggesting many uses Twenty-two a, of experience in the — 
for bulletin boards will be sent on request. facture of school paper insures satisfaction 
both in QUALITY and PRICE. 
PADDOCK CORK COMPANY Write for complete catalogue 
1209-17 DE KALB AVE. BAKER PAPER COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
MAKERS OF THE UNUSUAL IN CORK. OSHKOSH WISCONSIN 











WHERE MEN SWARM. 


(Concluded from Page 38) 
ings seem to be special meetings if attendance 
counts for anything. 

And the best thing about this Fathers’ Asso- 
ciation is its simplicity. Any city may have 
the same kind of an association provided one 
strong man filled with the idea of service will 
gather around him twelve other strong men, 
and with them settle down to work unselfishly 
that’s how Frankford developed its 
Association anyway. 

APPEAL FROM SCHOOL AUTHORITIES— 

THE JURISDICTION OF THE COURTS. 


(Concluded from Page 53) 

cretion granted by statute to the board of direc- 
tors can be reviewed only by appeal to the 
county superintendent, yet, where the board acts 
without jurisdiction, or has exceeded its powers, 
and by some act in an official capacity has done 
or attempted to do that which it has not a right 
to do, the courts have jurisdiction to set aside 
the unauthorized act” (5 Ax L. R. 841. See 24 
R. ©. L., p. 576). 

It is thus apparent that there is little real 
restriction on the right of a party aggrieved by 
' decision of a school tribunal to take his case 
into the courts, disregarding his supplementary 
remedy of appeal to a higher school tribunal. 
The courts immediately will take jurisdiction 
wherever a school board or tribunal has ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction or its powers, disregarded 
the law, abused its discretion, or acted unrea- 
sonably. The reasonableness of school regula- 
tions is a question of law for the courts (60 Am. 
Rep. 709; 24 R. C. L., p. 576). One deprived 
of his diploma by an unreasonable rule is not 
obliged to apply to the county and state super- 
intendents for redress before applying to the 
court for a mandamus (6 A. L. R. 1525). 
Neither has one been obliged to make such ap- 
peal before instituting suit for damages in- 
flicted by the enforcement of an unreasonable 


Fathers’ 


rule (68 So. 323; 79 Ill. 567; 18 N. E. 266; 9 
A. S. R. 820; 17 Am. Rep. 471; 32 Am. Rep. 
128; 60 Am. Rep. 709). 

It has been held, however, that there the 
legislature has created a series of tribunals 
within the school officials with powers to settle 
disputes arising in school matters and giving 
appellate jurisdiction within such tribunals to 
the state superintendent, his decision thereon 
has the conclusive quality of a judgment pro- 
nounced in a legally created court of limited 
jurisdiction acting within the bounds of its 
authority, and accordingly upon its merits is 
not reviewable (57 N. J. L. 628, 31 Atl. 168). 

In the above case the state superintendent 
decided that the discharge of a teacher was 
without just cause, passing upon three points: 
her contract with the local board, her conduct 
under it, and the effect of her certificate. The 
local board did not carry the case to the state 
board of education. On application by the 
teacher for a writ of mandamus to compel the 
local board to pay her salary, the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey held that the board could 
not raise any of the questions passed upon by 
the state superintendent. “For 
poses,” said the court, “it is entirely unimport- 


present pur- 


ant whether the decision of the state superin- 
tendent was warranted by the facts before him, 
or whether it was grossly erroneous, inasmuch 
as he had indubitable jurisdiction over the 
parties and the subject matter. * * * If the 
right of the special tribunal to pass on the 
matter in controversy between the parties be 
established, its determinations are conclusive 
upon the parties until reversed by some appel- 
late court.” 


In the case above there is no direct showing 
that the superintendent passed upon questions 
of law, abused his discretion, or acted umrea- 
sonably or maliciously. The court expressly 


a 


states that the superintendent must be shown 
to have had jurisdiction. The holding may 
well be correct; but if, correctly construed, the 
opinion is authority for the proposition that the 
decision of a question of law by a school tri- 
bunal, not expressly given final jurisdiction in 
eases of law, cannot be inquired into by the 
courts, it is contrary to the general current of 
authority. 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Teacher Rating Scale and Salary Schedule, 
Chester, Pa., 1922. Contains the salary sched- 
ule and provisions for teacher rating adopted in 
compliance with the Edmonds Salary Law of 
Pennsylvania. 

Psychological and Educational Tests in the 
Public Schools of Winchester, ¥a. Published by 
the University at Charlottesville, Va. A report 
to the city school board and the Handley Board 
of Trustees on an investigation conducted by Dr. 
W. F. Dearborn, Harvard University, and Dr. 
Alexander Inglis, Harvard University. Follow- 
ing the selection of a superintendent in June, 
1919, a conference was called to consider ways 
and means of conducting an educational survey 
of school conditions in Winchester in order that 
a comprehensive and scientific basis for improve 
ment might be established. As a result of the 

Statistics of the Public Schools of Massachu- 
setts for the school year 1920-21. The pamphlet 
contains a tabulation of the school returns of 
355 cities and towns of the state. The data 
contained in the table comprises population, val- 
uation, itemized expenditures and outlays, rate 
of total tax, expenditures for school support, 
pupils in each grade, school buildings in use 
January, 1921, value of school property and 
number of illiterate minors up to April, 1921. 
In computing the amount raised by local taxa- 
tion for the support of the schools, all reim- 
bursements received from the state on account 
of school expenditures, and all contributions re- 
ceived from sources other than local taxation, 
were first ‘deducted from the total expenditure. 
All per capitas, with the exception of those in 
the tables on elementary and high schools, have 
been based upon the net average membership 
in the schools. 
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Mr. School Executive:-- 
Do You Know How to 
Proceed and Settle the 
FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES The Problem Solved 
Of Your School System? EAGLE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of., Canada and other countries 





Mr. Frasier in His Book TICE 
Shows a Way Out a 
Pencil No. 283 


THE CONTROL OF Large but not clumsy 
CITY SCHOOL FINANCES 


The Practical Pencil 
BY GEO. W. FRASIER, Ph.D. Director of Classification and Statistics, for Primary Penmanship 
Public Schools, Denver, Colo. 





This book discusses the merits of the different f iiiiseindiisteihineal ie 
methods of controlling city school funds and conclu- , we ae peat peering 
sively demonstrates the proposition that the schools of 7 ile hae oldie. : 
a city fare best when the board of education is finan- 
cially independent of the municipality. The author 
traces the development of the financial relations of 
school boards and city councils and describes the vari- << EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
ous plans in force in the large and medium size cities 7 
of the country. By means of an index figure applied ew Yeah 
to 169 school systems he shows that the greatest school 
service is rendered in those cities where school boards 
make budgets and levy taxes under proper legal safe- T NATIONAL, Dustisss D 


guards, but without outside interference or political DUSTLESS 
meddling. NATIONAL crayons 
CRAYONS OF CHARACTER 


When you finger a National made 
crayon and apply it to a writing surface 
you are at once conscious of the ease 
with which it glides along. 

National Crayons are free from grit and write perfectly. 


Being dustless makes NATIONAL the ideal crayon for 
the classroom. 


Specify NATIONAL DUSTLESS CRAYONS through 
your supply dealers. 


(Educational Dept.) 
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School executives will find this one of the most interesting 
and valued books in their library. Students of school adminis- 
tration will find that the book provides information which 
hitherto was only acquired after years of actual experience. 





WILL BE SENT ON APPROVAL IF YOU 
WILL WRITE IN AND ASK FOR IT. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
209 MONTGOMERY BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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